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PROSPECTS  ON  THE  RUBICON: 

OR    AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CAUSES  AND 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  POLITICS  TO  BE 

AGITATED  AT  THE  NEXT  MEETING 

OF  PARLIAMENT. 


PREFACE, 


An  expression  in  the  British  parliament  respecting  the  Ame- 
rican war,  alluding  to  Julius  Caesar  having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
has  on  several  occasions  introduced  that  river  as  the  figurative 
river  of  war. 

Fortunately  for  England,  she  is  yet  on  the  peaceable  side  of 
the  Rubicon ;  but  as  the  flames  once  kindled  are  not  always 
easily  extinguished,  the  hopes  of  peace  are  not  so  clear  as  ber 
fore  the  late  mysterious  dispute  began. 

But  while  the  calm  lasts,  it  may  answer  a  very  good  purpose 
to  take  a  view  of  the  prospects,  consistent  with  the  maxim, 
that  Jie  tfrat  goeth  to  war  should  first  sit  down  and  count  the 
cost. 

The  nation  has  a  young  and  ambitious  minister  at  its  head, 
fond  of  himself,  and  deficient  in  experience  :  and  instances  have 
often  shown  that  judgment  is  a  different  thing  from  genius,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  but  unsafely  trusted  where  the 
benefit  of  experience  is  wanting. 

Illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  before  last,  to  decorate  the  character  of  the  present  minister, 
and,  perhaps,  they  may  have  been  greatly  over-drawn ;  for  the 
management  must  have  been  baa*  to  have  done  less  than  what 
was  then  done,  when  we  impartially  consider  the  means,  the 
force,  and  the  quantity  of  money  employed,. 


viii  PREFACE. 

It  was  then  Great  Britain  and  America  against  France  singly, 
for  Spain  did  not  join  till  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  great 
number  of  troops  which  the  American  colonies  then  raised,  and 
paid  themselves,  were  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale,  if  all  other 
parts  had  been  equal.  France  had  not  at  that  time  attended  to 
naval  affairs  so  much  as  she  has  done  since  ;  and  the  capture  of 
French  sailors  before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made,  which, 
however  it  may  be  justified  upon  policy,  will  always  be  ranked 
among  the  clandestine  arts  of  war,  assured  a  certain,  but  unfair 
advantage  against  her,  because  it  was  like  a  man  administering 
a  disabling  dose  over  night  to  the  person  whom  he  intends  to 
challenge  in  the  morning. 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROSPECTS  ON  THE  RUBICON. 


>o^« 


RIGHT  by  chance  and  wrong  by  system,  are  things  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  political  world,  that  it  becomes  a  proof  of  pru- 
dence neither  to  censure  nor  applaud  too  soon. 

"  The  Rubicon  is  passed,"  was  once  given  as  a  reason  for  pro- 
secuting the  most  expensive  war  that  England  ever  knew.  Sore 
with  the  event,  and  groaning  beneath  a  galling  yoke  of  taxes,  she 
has  again  been  led  ministerially  on  to  the  shore  of  the  same  delu- 
sive and  fatal  river,  without  being  permitted  to  know  the  object  or 
reason  why. 

Expensive  preparations  have  been  gone  into  ;  fears,  alarms, 
dangers  and  apprehensions,  have  been  mystically  held  forth,  as  if 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  and  at  last  the  mountain 
has  brought  forth  a  Dutch  mouse. 

Whoever  will  candidly  review  the  present  national  characters  of 
England  and  France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  The  people  of  France  are  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  people  of  England  are  resigning 
up  the  privilege  of  thinking. 

The  affairs  of  Holland  have  been  the  bubble  of  the  day  ;  and  a 

tax  is  to  be  laid   on  shoes  and  boots  (so  say  the  newspapers)  for 

the  service  of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland.     This  will  undoubtedly 

do  honor  to  the  nation,  by  verifying  the  old  English  proverb,  "  over 

shoes  over  boots." 

But  though  Democritus  could  scarcely  have  forborne  laughing 
voi.  ii.  2 
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at  the  folly,  yet,  as  serious  argument  and  sound  reasoning  are  pre- 
ferable to  ridicule,  it  will  be  best  to  quit  the  vein  of  unprofitable 
humour,  and  give  the  cause  a  fair  investigation.  But  before  we 
do  this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  general  review  of  sundry 
political  matters  that  will  naturally  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

What  has  been  the  event  of  all  the  wars  of  England,  but  an 
amazing  accumulation  of  debt,  and  an  unparelled  burden  of  taxes  1 
Sometimes  the  pretence  has  been  to  support  one  outlandish  cause 
and  sometimes  another.  At  one  time  Austria,  and  another  time 
Prussia,  another  to  oppose  Russia,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  conse- 
quence has  always  been  taxes.  A  few  men  have  enriched  them 
selves  by  jobs  and  contracts,  and  the  groaning  multitude  borne  the 
burden.  What  has  England  gained  by  war,  since  the  year  1738, 
only  fifty  years  ago,  to  recompense  her  for  two  hundred  millions 
sterling,  incurred  as  a  debt  within  4hat  time,  and  under  the  annual 
interest  of  which,  besides  what  was  incurred  before,  she  is  now 
groaning  1  Nothing  at  all. 

The  glare  of  fancied  glory  has  often  been  held  up,  and  the 
shadowy  recompense  imposed  itself  upon  the  senses.  Wars  that 
might  have  been  prevented  have  been  madly  gone  into,  and  the 
end  has  been  debt  and  discontent.  A  sort  of  something  which 
man  cannot  account  for  is  mixed  in  his  composition,  and  renders 
him  the  subject  of  deception  by  the  very  means  he  takes  not  to  be 
deceived. 

That  jealousy  which  individuals  of  every  nation  feel  at  the  sup- 
posed design  of  foreign  powers,  fits  them  to  be  the  prey  of  minis- 
ters, and  of  those  among  themselves,  whose  trade  is  war,  or  whose 
livelihood  is  jobs  and  contracts.  "  Confusion  to  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  may  every  nation  be  at  war  in  six  months,"  was  a 
toast  given  in  my  hearing  not  long  since. — The  man  was  in  court 
to  the  ministry  for  a  job. — Ye  gentle  graces,  if  any  such  there  be 
who  preside  over  human  actions,  how  must  ye  weep  at  the  vicious- 
ness  of  man  I 

When  we  consider,  for  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  dismis- 
sed, the  calamities  of  war  and  the  miseries  it  inflicts  upon  the  hu- 
man species,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  every  age 
and  sex  who  are  rendered  wretched  by  the  event,  surely  there  is 
something  in  the  heart  of  man  that  calls  upon  him  to  think ! 
Surely  there  is  some  tender  chord  tuned  by  the  hand  of  its  creator, 
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that  struggles  to  emit  in  the  hearing  of  the  soul  a  note  of  sorrow- 
ing sympathy.  Let  it  then  be  heard,  and  let  men  learn  to  feel, 
that  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
humanity  ;  and  that  to  avoid  a  war  when  her  own  existence  is  not 
endangered,  and  wherein  the  happiness  of  man  must  be  wantonly 
sacrificed,  is  a  higher  principle  of  true  honor  than  madly  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

But  independent  of  all  civil  and  moral  considerations,  there  is 
no  possible  event  that  a  war  could  produce  benefits  to  England  or 
France,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  could  in  the  most  distant 
proportion  recompense  to  either  the  expense  she  must  be  at. 
War  involves  in  its  progress  such  a  train  of  unforeseen  and  unsup- 
posed  circumstances,  such  a  combination  of  foreign  matters,  that 
no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  the  end.  It  has  but  one  thing 
certain,  and  that  is  increase  of  taxes.  The  policy  of  Euro- 
pean courts  is  now  so  cast,  and  their  interests  so  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  however  easy  it  may  be  to  begin  a  war,  the  weight 
and  influence  of  interfering  nations  compel  even  the  conqueror  to 
unprofitable  conditions  of  peace. 

Commerceand  maritime  strength  are  now  becoming  the  fashion, 
or  rather  the  rage  of  Europe,  and  this  naturally  excites  in  them  a 
combined  wish  to  prevent  either  England  or  France  increasing  its 
comparative  strength  by  destroying,  or  even  relatively  weakening 
the  other,  and  therefore  whatever  views  each  may  have  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  new  enemies  will  arise  as  either  gains 
the  advantage,  and  continued  obstacles  ensue  to  embarrass  suc- 
cess. 

The  greatness  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  made  Europe  his 
enemy,  and  the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same  consequence 
to  any  other  European  power.  That  nation,  therefore,  is  only 
truly  wise,  who,  contenting  herself  with  the  means  of  defence, 
creates  to  herself  no  unnecessary  enemies  by  seeking  to  be  greater 
than  the  system  of  Europe  admits.  The  monarch  or  the  minister 
who  exceeds  this  line,  knows  but  little  of  his  business.  It  is  what 
the  poet,  on  another  occasion,  calls, 

"The  point  where  sense  and  nonsense  join." 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  instance  of  the  folly  of  calcu- 
lating upon  events,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  treaties  of  alliance. 
As  soon  as  they  have  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  either  of 
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the  parties  they  are  but  little  regarded.  Pretences  afterwards  are 
never  wanting  1o  explain  them  away,  nor  reasons  to  render  them 
abortive.  And  if  half  the  money  which  nations  lavish  on  specu- 
lative alliances  were  reserved  for  their  own  immediate  purposes, 
whenever  the  occasion  shall  arrive,  it  would  be  more  productively 
and  advantageously  employed. 

Monarchs  and  ministers,  from  ambition  or  resentment,  often 
contemplate  to  themselves  schemes  of  future  greatness,  and  set 
out  with  what  appears  to  them  the  fairest  prospect ;  in  the  mean 
while  the  great  wheel  of  time  and  fate  revolves  unobserved,  and 
something  never  dreamed  of  turns  up  and  blasts  the  whole.  A 
few  fancied  or  unprofitable  laurels  supply  the  absence  of  success, 
and  the  exhausted  nation  is  huzza' d  into  new  taxes. 

The  politics  and  interests  of  European  courts  are  so  frequently 
varying  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  there  is  no  fixing  even  the 
probability  of  their  future  conduct.  But  the  great  principle  of 
alliancing  seems  to  be  but  little  understood,  or  little  cultivated  in 
courts,  perhaps  the  least  of  all,  in  that  of  England. — No  alliance 
can  be  operative  that  does  not  embrace  within  itself,  not  only  the 
attachment  of  the  sovereigns,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  however  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  a  mere  family  compact,  derives  its  greatest  strength 
from  national  interest.  The  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  are  the 
soul  of  this  alliance.  Were  those  mines  extinct,  the  family  com- 
pact would  most  probably  dissolve. 

There  exists  not  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Spain,  what  part  Eng- 
land would  act,  respecting  those  mines,  could  she  demolish  the 
maritime  power  of  France ;  and  therefore  the  interest  of 
Spain  feels  itself  continually  united  with  France.  Spain  has 
high  ideas  of  honor,  but  has  not  the  same  ideas  of  English 
honor.  They  consider  England  as  wholly  governed  by  principles 
of  interest,  and  that  whatever  she  thinks  it  her  interest  to  do,  and 
supposes  she  has  the  power  of  doing,  she  makes  very  little  cere- 
mony of  attempting.  But  this  is  not  all — There  is  not  a.  nation 
in  Europe  but  what  is  more  satisfied  that  those  mines  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  Span,  than  in  that  of  any  other  European 
nation ;  because  the  wealth  of  those  mines,  sufficent  to  ruin 
Europe  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  powers,  is  innocently  em- 
ployed with  respect  to  Europe,  and  better  and  more  peaceably 
distributed  among  them  all,  through  the  medium  of  Spain,  than 
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it  would  be  through  that  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  one  of  the 
secret  causes  that  combine  so  large  a  part  of  Europe  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  because  they  cannot  but  consider  her  as  a 
standing  barrier  to  secure  to  them  the  free  and  equal  distribution 
of  this  wealth  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  Europe. 

This  alliance  of  interest  is  likewise  one  of  the  unseen  cements 
that  prevents  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  nations  not  very  friendly  to 
each  other,  proceeding  to  hostilities.  They  are  both  in  the  same 
situation,  and,  whatever  their  dislikes  may  be,  they  cannot  fail  to 
consider  that  by  giving  way  to  resentment  that  would  weaken  and 
exhaust  themselves,  each  would  be  exposed  a  prey  to  some 
stronger  power. 

In  short,  this  alliance  of  national  interest  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  trusted,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  operative.  All 
other  alliances  formed  on  the  mere  will  and  caprice  of  sovereigns, 
of  family  connexions,  uncombined  with  national  interest,  are  but 
the  quagmire  of  politics,  and  never  fail  to  become  a  loss  to  that 
nation  which  wastes  its  present  substance  on  the  expectancy^of 
distant  returns. 

With  regard  to  Holland,  a  man  must  know  very  little  of  the 
matter,  not  to  know  that  there  exists  a  stronger  principle  of  rival- 
ship  between  Holland  and  England  in  point  of  commerce,  than 
prevails  between  England  and  France  in  point  of  power  :  and, 
therefore,  whenever  a  stadtholder  of  Holland  shall  see  it  his  interest 
to  unite  with  the  principle  of  his  country,  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  very  people  who  pay  him  for  his  services, 
the  means  now  taken  by  England  to  render  him  formidable,  will 
operate  contrary  to  the  political  expectations  of  the  present  day. 

Circumstances  will  produce  their  own  natural  effects,  and  no 
other,  let  the  hopes  or  expectations  of  man  be  what  they  may.  It 
is  not  our  doing  a  thing  with  a  design  that  it  shall  answer  such  01 
such  an  end,  that  will  cause  it  to  produce  that  end  ;  the  means 
taken  must  have  a  natural  ability  and  tendency  within  themselves 
to  produce  no  other,  for  it  is  this,  and  not  our  wishes  or  policy, 
that  governs  the  event. 

The  English  navigation  act  was  levelled  against  the  interest  of 
the  Dutch  as  a  whole  nation,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  catching  at  the  accidental  circumstances  of  one  man,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  present  stadtholder,  can  combine  the  interest  of 
that  country  with  this      A  few  years,  perhaps  a  less  time,  may 
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remove  him  to  the  place  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  and  his 
successor,contemplating  his  father's  troubles,  will  be  naturally  led 
to  reprobate  the  means  that  produced  them,  and  to  repose  him- 
self on  the  interests  of  his  country,  in  preference  to  the  acciden- 
tal and  tumultuous  assistance  of  exterior  power. 

England  herself  exhibits  at  this  day,  a  species  of  this  kind  of 
policy.  The  present  reign,  by  embracing  the  Scotch,  has  tran 
quillized  and  conciliated  the  spirit  that  disturbed  the  two  former 
reigns.  Accusations  were  not  wanting  at  that  time  to  reprobate 
the  policy  as  tinctured  with  ingratitude  towards  those  who  were  the 
immediate  means  of  the  Hanover  succession.  The  brilliant  pen 
of  Junius  was  drawn  forth  but  in  vain.  It  enraptured  without 
convincing  ;  and  though  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rage  it  might  be 
said  to  give  elegance  to  bitterness,  yet  the  policy  survived  the 
blast. 

What  then  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this  expense  on 
account  of  the  stadholder,  or  of  a  war  entered  into  from  that 
cause  ?  Search  the  various  windings  and  caverns  of  the  human 
heart,  and  draw  from  thence  the  most  probable  conclusion,  for 
this  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  projects  or  declarations 
of  ministers. 

It  may  do  very  well  for  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or  the  wild 
effusions   of  romantic  politicians,   or   the   mercenary   views   of 
those  who  wish  for  war  on  any  occasion,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
jobs  and  contracts,  to  talk  of  French  finesse  or  French  intn 
but  the  Dutch  are  not  a  people  to  be  impressed  by  i 
or  intrigue  of  France  or  England,  or  any  other  nation.      If  there 
has  been  any  finesse  in  the  case,  it  has  been  between  the  electo 
rate  of  Hanover,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  stallholder,  in  which 
it  is  most  probable  the  people  of  England  will  be  finesse  d  out  of 
a  sum  of  money. 

The  Dutch,  as  is  already  observed,  arc  not  a  people  open  to 
the  impression  of  finesse.  It  is  lost  upon  them.  They  are  im- 
pressed by  their  commercial  interest.  It  is  the  political  soul  oi 
their  country,  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  when  this  principle 
coincides  with  their  ideas  of  freedom,  it  has  all  the  impulse  a 
Dutchman  is  capable  of  feeling. 

The  opposition  in  Holland  were  the  enemies  of  the  stall- 
holder, upon  a  conviction  that  he  was  not  the  friend  of  their  na- 
tional interests.  They  wanted  no  other  impulse  but  this.  Whether 
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this  defect  in  him  proceeded  from  foreign  attachment,  from  bri- 
bery or  corruption,  or  from  the  well  known  defect  of  his  under- 
standing is  not  the  point  of  enquiry.  It  was  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  that  irritated  the  Hollanders. 

If  the  stadtholder  made  use  of  the  power  he  held  in  the  govern- 
ment to  expose  and  endanger  the  interest  and  property  of  the 
very  people  who  supported  him,  what  other  incentive  does  any 
man  in  any  country  require  1  If  the  Hollanders  conceived  the 
conduct  of  the  stadtholder  injurious  to  their  national  interest,  they 
had  the  same  right  to  expel  him  which  England  had  to  expel  the 
Stuarts  ;  and  the  interference  of  England  to  re-establish  him, 
serves  only  to  confirm  in  the  Hollanders  the  same  hatred  against 
England  which  the  attempt  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  re-establish  the 
Stuarts  caused  in  England  against  France  ;  therefore  if  the  pre- 
sent policy  is  intended  to  attach  Holland  to  England,  it  goes 
on  a  principle  exceedingly  erroneous. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  situation  of  the  stadtholder,  as  making 
another  part  of  the  question. 

He  must  place  the  cause  of  his  troubles  to  some  secret  influence 
which  governed  his  conduct  during  the  late  war,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  the  tool  of  the  then  British  Admi- 
nistration. Therefore,  as  every  part  of  an  argument  ought  to  have 
its  weight,  instead  of  charging  the  French  of  intriguing  with  the 
Hollanders,  the  charge  more  consistently  lies  against  the  British 
ministry,  for  intriguing  with  the  stadtholder,  and  endangering  the 
nation  in  a  war  without  a  sufficient  object.  That  which  the 
ministry  are  now  doing  confirms  the  suspicion,  and  explains  to  the 
Hollanders  that  collusion  of  the  stadtholder,  against  their  nation- 
al interests,  which  he  must  wish  to  have  concealed,  and  the 
explanation  does  him  more  hurt  than  the  unnecessary  parade  of 
service  has  done  him  good. 

Nothing  but  necessity  should  have  operated  with  England  to 
appear  openly  in  a  case  that  must  put  the  stadtholder  on  still 
worse  terms  with  his  countrymen.  Had  France  made  any  dis- 
position for  war,  had  she  armed,  had  she  made  any  one  hostile 
preparation,  there  might  then  have  been  some  pretence  for  Eng- 
land taking  a  step,  that  cannot  fail  to  expose  to  the  world  that  the 
suspicions  of  the  Hollanders  against  the  stadtholder  were  well 
founded,  and  that  their  cause  was  just,  however  unsuccessful  has 
been  the  event. 
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As  to  the  consequence  of  Holland  in  the  scale  of  Europe, 
(the  great  stake,  says  some  of  the  newspapers,  for  which  Eng- 
land is  contending)  that  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  her  condition  ; 
as  merchants  for  other  nations  her  interest  dictates  to  her  to  be  a 
neutral  power,  and  this  she  always  will  be  unless  she  is  made 
war  upon,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  war  ;  and  any  expectation 
beyond  what  is  the  line  of  her  interest,  that  is,  beyond  neutrality, 
either  in  England  or  France,  will  prove  abortive.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  policy  to  go  to  war  to  effect  that  at  a  great  expence, 
which  will  naturally  happen  of  itself,  and  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  to  expect. 

Let  Holland  be  allied  with  England  or  with  France,  or  with 
neither,  or  with  both,  her  national  conduct,  consequently  arising 
out  of  her  circumstances,  will  be  nearly  the  same,  that  is,  she 
will  be  neutral.  Alliances  have  such  a  natural  tendency  to  sink 
into  harmless  unoperative  things,  that  to  make  them  a  cause  for 
going  to  war,  either  to  prevent  their  being  formed,  or  to  break  any 
already  formed,  is  the  silliest  speculation  that  war  can  be  made 
upon,  or  wealth  wasted  to  accomplish.  It  would  scarcely  be 
worth  the  attempt,  if  war  could  be  carried  on  without  expence, 
because  almost  the  whole  that  can  be  hoped  at  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  a  war,  is  effected  by  their  natural  tendency  to  inactivity. 

However  pompous  the  declarations  of  an  alliance  may  be,  the 
object  of  many  of  them  is  no  other  than  good-will,  and  recipro- 
cally securing,  as  far  as  such  security  can  go,  that  neither  shall 
join  the  enemies  of  the  other  in  any  war  that  may  happen.  But 
the  national  circumstances  of  Holland,  operate  to  insure  this  tran- 
quillity on  her  part  as  effectually  to  the  power  she  is  not  allied 
with,  as  the  engagement  itself  does  to  the  power  with  whom  she 
is  allied  ;  therefore  the  security  from  circumstances  is  as  good  as 
the  security  from  engagement. 

As  to  a  cordial  union  of  interest  between  Holland  and  England, 
it  is  as  unlikely  to  happen  as  between  two  individual  rivals  in  the 
same  trade  ;  and  if  there  is  any  step  that  England  could  take,  to 
put  it  at  a  still  greater  distance,  it  is  the  part  she  is  now  acting. 
She  has  increased  the  animosity  of  Holland  on  the  speculative 
politics  of  interesting  the  stadtholder,  whose  future  repose  depends 
upon  uniting  with  the  opposition  in  Holland,  as  the  present  reign 
did  with  the  Scotch.     How  foolish  then  has  been  the  policy,  how 
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needless  the  expense  of  engaging  in  a  war  on  account  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Holland  ? 

A  cordiality  between  England  and  France  is  less  improbable 
than  between  England  and  Holland.  It  is  not  how  an  English- 
man feels,  but  how  a  Dutchman  feels,  that  decides  this  question. 
Between  England  and  France  there  is  no  real  rivalship  of  interest ; 
it  is  more  the  effect  of  temper,  disposition,  and  the  jealousy  of 
confiding  in  each  other,  than  any  substantial  cause,  that  keeps  up 
the  animosity.  But  on  the  part  of  Holland  towards  England, 
there  is  over  and  above  the  spirit  of  animosity,  the  more  powerful 
motives  of  interested  commercial  rivalship,  and  the  galling  remem- 
brance of  past  injuries.  The  making  war  upon  them  under  lord 
North's  administration,  when  they  were  taking  no  part  in  the  hos- 
tilities, but  merely  acting  the  business  of  merchants,  is  a  circum- 
stance that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  them.  On  these  rea- 
sons, therefore,  which  are  naturally  deduced  from  the  operative 
feelings  of  mankind,  any  expectation  of  attaching  Holland  to 
England,  as  a  friendly  power,  is  vague  and  futile.  Nature  has  her 
own  way  of  working  in  the  heart,  and  all  plans  of  politics  not 
founded  thereon  will  disappoint  themselves. 

Any  one  who  will  review  the  History  of  English  politics  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  must  perceive  they  have  been  directed  without 
system.  To  establish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  one 
circumstance,  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  man. 

The  American  war  was  prosecuted  at  a  very  great  expense,  on 
the  publicly  declared  opinion,  that  the  retaining  America  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  England  ;  but  America  being  now  sepa- 
rated from  England,  the  present  politics  are,  that  she  is  better 
without  her  than  with  her.  Both  these  cannot  be  true,  and  their 
contradiction  to  each  other  shows  want  of  system.  If  the  latter 
is  true,  it  amounts  to  an  impeachment  of  the  political  judgment  of 
government,  because  the  discovery  ought  to  have  been  made  be- 
fore the  expense  was  incurred.  This  single  circumstance,  yet 
fresh  in  every  man's  mind,  is  sufficient  to  create  a  suspicion, 
whether  the  present  measures  are  more  wisely  founded  than  the 
former  ones  ;  and  whether  experience  may  not  prove,  that  going 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  stadtholder,  or  for  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  partial  interest  in  Holland,  which  under  any  connexion,  can  from 
circumstances  be  no  more  than  a  neutral  power,  is  not  as  weak 
policy  as  going  to  war  to  retain  America. 

VOL.    II.  3 
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If  England  is  powerful  enough  to  maintain  her  own  ground  and 
consequence  in  the  world  as  an  independent  nation,  she  needs  no 
foreign  connexion.  If  she  is  not,  the  fact  contradicts  the  popular 
opinion  that  she  is.  Therefore,  either  her  politics  are  wrong,  or 
her  true  condition  is  not  what  she  supposes  it  to  be.  Either  she 
must  give  up  her  opinion  to  justify  her  politics,  or  renounce  her 
politics  to  vindicate  her  opinion. 

If  some  kind  of  connexion  with  Holland  is  supposed  to  be  an 
object  worthy  some  expense  to  obtain,  it  may  be  asked  why  was 
that  connexion  broken  by  making  war  upon  her  in  the  last  war  ? 
If  it  was  not  then  worth  preserving  without  expense,  is  it  now 
worth  re-obtaining  at  a  vast  expense  ?  If  the  Hollanders  do  not 
like  the  English,  can  they  he  made  to  like  them  against  their 
wills  1  If  it  shall  be  said  that  under  the  former  connexion  tin  v 
were  unfriendly,  will  they  be  more  friendly  under  any  other  ? — 
They  were  then  in  as  free  a  situation  to  choose  as  any  future  cir- 
cumstances can  make  them,  and,  therefore,  the  national  govern- 
ing sentiment  of  the  country  can  be  easily  discovered  ;  for  it  sig- 
nifies not  what  or  who  a  stadtholder  may  be.  that  which 
Holland  is,  and  always  must  be,  a  commercial  principle,  and  it 
will  follow  this  line  in  spite  of  polities.  Interest  is  as  predomi- 
nant and  as  silent  in  its  operations  as  love  ;  it  resists  all  the  at- 
tempts of  force,  and  countermines  all  the  stratagem  of  control. 

The  most  able  Englisl  lefl  and  politicians  have  alv 

held  it  as  a  principle,  that  foreign  connexions  served  <>nlv  to  em- 
barrass and  exhaust  England.     That  surrounded  by  the  - 
she  could  not  be  invaded,  as   countries   are   on  the  continei 
Europe,  and   that  her  insular   situation    dictated  to  her  a  diffi 
system  of  politics  to  what  those  countries  required,  and  that  to  be 
leagued  with  them  was  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  situation  to  a 
capricious  system  of  politics.     That  though  she  might  serve  them 
they  could  not  much  serve  her,  and  that  as  the  service  must  at  all 
times  be  paid  for,  it  could  always  be  procured  when  it  was  want- 
ed ;   and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  up  in  this   line  than  to 
embarrass  herself  with  speculative  alliances  that  served  rather  to 
draw  her  into   a  continental  war   on  their  account,  than  extricate 
her  from  a  war  undertaken  on  her  own  account. 

From  this  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  Holland  as  an  object  of  war,  we  will  proceed  to  show 
that  neither  England  nor  France  are  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war ; 
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and  that  there  is  no  present  object  to  the  one  or  the  other  to  recom- 
nense  the  expense  that  each  must  be  at,  or  atone  to  the  subjects 
of  either  for  the  additional  burdens  that  must  be  brought  upon 
them.  I  defend  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the  manufacturers,  of 
the  tradesmen,  of  the  farmer,  and  of  all  those  on  whom  the  real 
burden  of  taxes  fall — but  above  all,  I  defend  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  any  rumor  of  war  will  be  popular 
among  a  great  number  of  people  in  London. — There  are  thousands 
who  live  by  it :  it  is  their  harvest ;  and  the  clamor  which  those 
people  keep  up  in  newspapers  and  conversations  passes  unsus- 
piciously for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  mis- 
chief  is  done,  that  the  deception  is  discovered. 

Such  people  are  continually  holding  up,  in  very  magnified  terms, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  France,  as 
reasons  for  commencing  a  war,  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
either  of  these  subjects. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  false,  as  will  be  here- 
after shown,  it  certainly  indicates  a  vileness  in  the  national  disposi- 
tion of  any  country,  that  will  make  the  accidental  internal  difficulties 
to  which  all  nations  are  subject,  and  sometimes  encumbered  with, 
a  reason  for  making  war  upon  them.  The  amazing  increase  and 
magnitude  of  the  paper  currency  now  floating  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, exposes  her  to  a  shock  as  much  more  tremendous  than  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  South  Sea  funds,  as 
the  quantity  of  credit  and  paper  currency  is  now  greater  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  Whenever  such  a  circumstance  shall  happen, 
and  the  wisest  men  in  the  nation  are,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  im- 
pressed with  the  danger,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  baseness  in 
France  to  make  the  distress  and  misfortune  of  England  a  cause 
and  opportunity  for  making  war  upon  her,  yet  this  hideous  in- 
fidelity is  publicly  avowed  in  England.  The  bankruptcy  of  1719, 
was  precipitated  by  the  great  credit  which  the  funds  then  had,  and 
the  confidence  which  people  placed  in  them.  Is  not  credit 
making  infinitely  greater  strides  now  than  it  made  then  ?  Is  not 
confidence  equally  as  blind  now  as  at  that  day?  The  people  then 
supposed  themselves  as  wise  as  they  do  now,  yet  they  were  miser- 
ably deceived,  and  the  deception  that  has  once  happened  will 
happen  again  from  the  same  causes. 
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Credit  is  not  money,  and  therefore  it  is  not  pay,  neither  can  it 
De  put  in  the  place  of  money  in  the  end.  It  is  only  the  means  of 
getting  into  debt,  not  the  means  of  getting  out,  otherwise  the  na- 
tional debt  could  not  accumulate  ;  and  the  delusion  which  nations 
are  under  respecting  the  extension  of  credit  is  exactly  like  that 
which  every  man  feels  respecting  life,  the  end  is  always  nearer 
than  was  expected  ;  and  we  become  bankrupts  in  time  by  the 
same  delusion  that  nations  become  bankrupts  in  property. 

The  little  which  nations  know,  or  are  sometimes  willing  to  know 
of  each  other,  serves  to  precipitate  them  into  wars  which  neither 
would  have  undertaken,  had  they  fully  known  the  extent  of  the 
power  and  circumstances  of  each  other  ;  it  may  therefore  be  of 
some  use  to  place  the  circumstances  of  England  and  France  in  a 
comparative  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  do  this  the  accidental  circumstances  of  a  nation  must 
be  thrown  out  of  the  account.  By  accidental  circumstances  is 
meant,  those  temporary  disjointings  and  derangements  of  its  in- 
lernal  system  which  every  nation  in  the  world  is  subject  to,  and 
which  like  accidental  fits  of  sickness  in  the  human  body,  prevents 
in  the  interim  the  full  exertion  and  exercise  of  its  natural  powers. 

The  substantial  basis  of  the  power  of  a  nation  arises  out  of  its 
population,  its  wealth,  and  its  revenues.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  Each  of  these  will  be  spoken  of 
as  we  proceed. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  a  nation  confiding  too 
much  on  its  natural  strength,  is  less  inclined  to  be  active  in  its 
operations  than  one  of  less  natural  powers  who  is  obliged  to  sup- 
ply that  deficiency  by  encreasing  its  exertions.  This  has  often 
been  the  case  between  England  and  France.  The  activity  of 
England,  arising  from  its  fears,  has  sometimes  exceeded  the  exer- 
tions of  France  reposing  on  its  confidence. 

But  as  this  depends  on  the  accidental  disposition  of  a  people, 
it  will  not  always  be  the  same.  It  is  a  matter  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  lately  been  in  France,  that  a  very  extraordinary 
change  is  working  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  nation. 
A  spirit  that  will  render  France  exceedingly  formidable  whenever 
its  government  shall  embrace  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  doub- 
ling its  strength  by  allying,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed  (for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  express  a  new  idea  by  old  terms)  the  majesty  of  the  sove- 
reign with  the  majesty  of  the  nation ;  for  of  all  alliances  that  is 
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infinitely  the  strongest  and  the  safest  to  be  trusted  to,  because 
the  interest  so  formed,  and  operating  against  external  enemies 
can  never  be  divided. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  certain  rule,  that  a  subject  of  any  country 
attached  to  the  government  on  the  principles  above  mentioned, 
is  of  twice  the  value  he  was  before.  Freedom  in  the  subject  is 
not  a  diminution,  a3  was  formerly  believed,  of  the  power  of 
goverment,  but  an  increase  of  it.  Yet  the  progress  by  which 
changes  of  this  kind  are  effected,  requires  to  be  nicely  attended 
to. 

Were  governments  to  offer  freedom  to  the  people,  or  to  show 
an  anxiety  for  that  purpose,  the  offer  most  probably  would  be 
rejected.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  offered  might  be  mis- 
trusted. Therefore  the  desire  must  originate  with,  and  proceed 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  when  the  impression  becomes 
universal,  and  not  before,  is  the  important  moment  for  the  most 
effectual  consolidation  of  national  strength  and  greatness  that  can 
take  place. 

While  this  change  is  working,  there  will  appear  a  kind  of 
chaos  in  the  nation ;  but  the  creation  we  enjoy  arose  out  of 
chaos,  and  our  greatest  blessings  appear  to  have  a  confused 
beginning. 

Therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  what  has  at  this 
moment  the  appearance  of  disorder  in  France,  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  links  in  that  great  chain  of  circumstances  by  which 
nations  acquire  the  summit  of  their  greatness.  The  provincial 
assemblies  already  begun  in  France,  are  as  full,  or  rather  a  fuller 
representation  of  the  people  than  the  parliaments  of  England 
are. 

The  French,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  the  Franks,  (from 
whence  came  the  English  word  frank  and  free)  were  once  the 
freest  people  in  Europe  ;  and  as  nations  appear  to  have  their  pe- 
rk dical  revolutions,  it  is  very  probable  they  will  be  so  again. 
The  change  is  already  begun.  The  people  of  France,  as  it  was 
before  observed,  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the 
people  of  England  resigning  up  the  prerogative  of  thinking. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  present  condition  of  Eng- 
land and  France  as  to  population,  revenues  and  wealth,  and  show 
that  neither  is  in  a  condition  of  going  to  war,  and  that  war  can 
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end  in  nothing  but  loss,  and  most  probably,  a  temporary  ruin  to 
both  nations. 

To  establish  this  point  so  necessary  for  both  nations  to  be  im- 
pressed with,  a  free  investigation  of  all  matters  connected  with  it 
is  indispensable  ;  if,  therefore,  any  thing  herein  advanced,  shall 
be  disagreeable,  it  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  better 
to  be  known  in  order  to  prevent  ruin,  than  to  be  concealed,  when 
such  concealment  serves  only  to  hasten  the  ruin. 

Of  Population. — The  population  of  France  being  upwards 
of  twenty-four  millions,  is  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  ;  besides  which  France  recruits  more  soldiers  in 
Switzerland  than  England  does  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  this 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  England  and  Ireland  are  not  on  the 
best  terms.  '  The  suspicion  that  England  governs  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  her  low,  to  prevent  her  becoming  her  rival  in 
trade  and  manufacturies,  will  always  operate  to  hold  Ireland  in 
a  state  of  sentimental  hostilities  with  England. 

Revenues. — The  revenues  of  France  are  twenty-four  millions 
sterling.  The  revenues  of  England  fifteen  millions  and  an  half. 
The  taxes  per  head  in  France  are  twenty  shillings  sterling  ;  the 
taxes  per  head  in  England  are  two  pounds  four  shillings  and  two 
pence.  The  national  debt  of  France,  including  the  life  annuities 
(which  are  two  fifths  of  the  whole  debt,  and  are  annually  expiring) 
at  eleven  years  purchase,  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  millions 
sterling.  The  national  debt  of  England,  the  whole  of  which  is 
on  perpetual  interest,  is  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions.  The 
national  debt  of  France  contains  a  power  of  annihilating  itself 
without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose  ;  because  it  needs  no  more 
than  to  apply  the  life  annuities  as  they  expire,  to  the  purchase  of 
the  other  two  fifths,  which  are  on  perpetual  interest  :  but  the 
national  debt  of  England  has  not  this  advantage,  and  therefore 
the  million  a  year  that  is  to  be  applied  towards  the  reducing  it  is 
so  much  additional  tax  upon  the  people,  over  and  above  the  cur- 
ren,  service. 

Wealth. — This  is  an  important  investigation  :  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  heard  with  patience,  and  judged  of  without  prejudice. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  mistake  one  thing 
for  another.  Do  not  those  who  are  crying  up  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  mistake  a  paper  currency  for  riches  1     To  ascertain  this 
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point  may  be  one  of  the  means  of  preventing  the.  t  ruin  which  can- 
not fail  to  follow  by  persisting  in  the  mistake. 

The  highest  estimation  that  is  made  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  Britain  at  this  present  day  is  twenty  millions  :  and 
those  who  are  most  conversant  with  money  transactions,  believe 
it  to  be  considerably  below  that  sum.  Yet  this  is  no  more  money 
than  what  the  nation  possessed  twenty  years  ago,  and  therefore, 
whatever  her  trade  may  be,  it  has  produced  to  her  no  profit. 
Certainly  no  man  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  suppose  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  batik  notes,  which  is  done  with  as  little  trouble  as 
printing  of  newspapers,  is  national  wealth. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  the  nation  was  very  well  ascertained 
in  the  years  1773,  '74,  and  '76,  by  calling  in  the  light  gold 
coin. 

There  were  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  of  gold  coin 
then  called  in,  which  with  upwards  of  two  millions  of  heavy 
guineas  that  remained  out,  and  the  silver  coin,  made  about  twenty 
millions,  which  is  more  than  there  is  at  this  day.  There  is  an 
amazing  increase  in  the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  no 
more  national  wealth  than  newspapers  are  ;  because  an  increase 
of  promissory  notes,  the  capital  remaining  unincreasing  in  the 
same  proportion,  is  no  increase  of  wealth.  It  serves  to  raise 
false  ideas  which  the  judicious  soon  discover,  and  the  ignorant 
experience  to  their  cost. 

Out  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  the  present  quantity  of  real 
money  in  the  nation,  it  would  be  too  great  an  allowance  to  say 
that  one  fourth  of  that  sum,  which  is  five  millions,  was  in  Lon- 
don. But  even  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  require  no 
very  superior  powers  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  what  proportion 
of  that  sum  of  five  millions  could  be  in  the  bank.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  suppose  it  could  be  less  than  half  a  million,  and  ex- 
travagant to  suppose  it  could  be  two  millions. 

It  likewise  requires  no  very  extraordinary  discernment  to  as- 
certain how  immense  the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  compared  to  the 
capital  in  the  bank  must  be,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  na- 
tional taxes  are  paid  in  bank  notes  ;  that  all  great  transactions  are 
done  in  bank  notes  ;  and  that  were  a  loan  for  twenty  millions  to 
be  opened  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  would  most  probably 
be  subscribed  in  a  few  days  :  yet  alj  men  must  know  the  loan 
could  not  be  paid  in  money,  because  it  is  at  least  four  times 
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greater  than  all  the  money  in  London,  including  the  bankers  and 
the  bank  amount  too.  In  short,  every  thing  shows,  that  the  rage 
that  overrun  America,  for  paper  money  or  paper  currency,  has 
reached  to  England  under  another  name.  There  it  was  called 
continental  money,  and  here  it  is  called  bank  notes.  But  it  sig- 
nifies not  what  name  it  bears,  if  the  capital  is  not  equal  to  the  re- 
demption. 

There  is  likewise  another  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to 
strike  with  some  force  when  it  is  mentioned,  because  every  man 
that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  money  transactions,  will  feel  the 
truth  of  it,  though  he  may  not  before  have  reflected  upon  it.  It 
is  the  embarrassed  condition  into  which  the  gold  coin  is  thrown 
by  the  necessity  of  weighing  it,  and  by  refusing  guineas  that  are 
even  standing  weight,  and  there  appear  to  be  but  few  heavy  ones. 
Whether  this  is  intended  to  force  the  paper  currency  into  circula- 
tion, is  not  here  attempted  to  be  asserted,  but  it  certainly  has  that 
effect  to  a  very  great  degree,  because  people,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  trouble  and  hazard  of  weighing,  will  take  paper  in  prefer- 
ence to  money.     This  was  once  the  case  in  America. 

The  natural  effect  of  increasing  and  continuing  to  increase 
paper  currencies  is  that  of  banishing  the  real  money.  The 
shadow  takes  place  of  the  substance  till  the  country  is  left  with 
only  shadows  in  its  hands. 

A  trade  that  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  real  money  in  a 
country,  cannot  be  styled  a  profitable  trade  ;  yet  this  is  certainly 
the  case  with  England  :  and  as  to  credit,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  it  may  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  a  false  belief,  as 
well  as  on  real  ability. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  money  deposited  in  the  bank  is  never  taken 
out  again.  The  depositors  when  theybave  debts  to  pay,  transfer 
their  right  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  and  those 
again  proceed  by  the  same  practice,  and  the  transfer  of  the  right 
goes  for  payment :  now  could  all  the  money  deposited  in  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  be  privately  removed  away,  and  the  matter 
be  kept  a  secret,  the  ignorance  or  the  belief  that  the  money  was 
still  there,  would  give  the  same  credit  as  if  it  had  not  been  remov- 
ed. In  short,  credit  is  often  no  more  than  opinion,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  credit  and  money,  is,  that  money  requires  no 
opinion  to  support  it. 
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All  the  countries  in  Europe  annually  increase  in  their  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  except  England.  By  the  registers  kept  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  the  two  ports  into  which  the  gold  and  silver  from 
South  America  are  imported,  it  appears  that  above  eighty  millions 
sterling  have  been  imported  within  twenty  years.*  This  has 
spread  itself  over  Europe  and  increased  the  quantity  in  all  the 
countries  on  the  continent ;  yet  twenty  years  ago  there  was  as 
much  gold  and  silver  in  England  as  there  is  at  this  time. 

The  value  of  the  silver  imported  into  Europe  exceeds  that  of  the 
gold,  yet  every  one  can  see  there  is  no  increase  of  silver  coin  in 
England  ;  very  little  silver  coin  appearing,  except  what  are  called 
Birmingham  shillings,  which  have  a  faint  impression  of  king  Wil- 
liam on  one  side,  and  are  smooth  on  the  other. 

In  what  is  the  profits  of  trade  to  show  itself  but  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  that  which  is  the  object  of  trade,  money  ?  An 
increase  of  paper  is  not  an  increase  of  national  money,  and  the 
confounding  paper  and  money  together,  or  not  attending  to  the 
distinction,  is  a  rock  that  the  nation  will  one  day  split  upcu. 

Whether  the  payment  of  interest  to  foreigners,  or  the  tr^de  to 
the  East  Indies,  or  the  nation  embroiling  itself  in  foreign  wars,  or 
whether  the  amount  of  trade  which  England  carries  on  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  collectively  taken,  balances  itself  with- 
out profit;  whether  one  or  all  of  these  is  the  cause,  why  the 
quantity  of  money  does  not  increase  in  England,  is  not,  in  this 
place,  the  object  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  fact  and  not  the  cause  that 
is  the  matter  here  treated  of. 

Men  immersed  in  trade  and  the  concerns  of  a  compting-house, 
are  not  the  most  speculative  in  national  affairs,  nor  always  the 
best  judges  of  them.  Accustomed  to  run  risks  in  trade,  they  are 
habitually  prepared  to  run  risks  with  government,  and  though  they 
are  the  first  to  suffer,  they  are  often  the  last  to  foresee  an  evil. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  look  towards  the  manufactures.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  of  their  nourishing  condition,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  too  much,  for  it  may  again  be  asked,  where  is  the  pro- 
fit if  there  is  no  increase  of  money  1 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  England, 
and  this  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  in  some,  if  not  in  all  its  branches . 

*  From  1763  to  1777,  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  peace,  the  registered  im- 

Eortations  of  gold  and  silver  into  Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  was  seventy  millions  ster 
ng,  besides  what  was  privately  landed. 
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The  city  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  England, 
and  wholly  dependant  on  the  woollen  manufacture,  is  at  this  day, 
in  a  very  impoverished  condition,  owing  to  the  decline  of  its  trade. 

But  not  to  rest  the  matter  on  a  general  assertion,  or  embarrass 
it  with  numerous  statements,  we  will  produce  a  circumstance  by 
which  the  whole  progress  of  the  trade  may  be  ascertained. 

So  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  price  paid  to  the  spinners  of 
wool  was  one  shilling  for  twenty-four  skeins,  each  skein  contain- 
ing five  hundred  and  sixty  yards-  This,  according  to  the  term  of 
the  trade,  was  giving  a  shilling  for  a  shilling.  A  good  hand  would 
spin  twelve  skeins,  which  was  six  pence  a  day. 

According  to  the  increase  of  taxes,  and  the  increased  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  life,  they  certainly  ought  now  to  get  at  least 
fifteen  pence,  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  shilling.  But 
such  is  the  decline  of  the  trade,  that  the  case  is  directly  the  con- 
trary. They  now  get  but  nine  pence  for  the  shilling,  that  is,  they 
get  but  nine  pence  for  what  thirty  years  ago  they  got  one  shilling. 
Can  these  people  cry  out  for  war,  when  they  are  already  half 
ruined  by  the  decline  of  trade,  and  half  devoured  by  the  increase 
of  taxes  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  misfortunes  which  that  part  of' 
the  country  suffers,  and  which  will  extend  to  others.  The  Nor- 
folk farmers  were  the  first  who  went  into  the  practice  of  manuring 
their  land  with  marl ;  but  time  has  shown  that  though  it  gave  a 
vigour  to  the  land  for  some  years,  it  operated  in  the  end  to  exhaust 
its  stamina  ;  that  the  lands  in  many  parts  are  worse  than  before 
they  begun  to  marl,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  to  marl  a  second 
time. 

The  manufactures  of  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
have  had  of  late  a  considerable  spring,  but  this  appears  to  be 
rather  on  speculation  than  certainty.  The  speculations  on  the 
American  market  have  failed,  and  that  on  Russia  is  becoming 
very  precarious.  Experience  likewise  was  wanting  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  which  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  would 
give  sale  to,  and  it  is  most  probable  the  estimations  have  been  too 
high,  more  especially  as  English  goods  will  now  become  un- 
popular in  France,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the  present  inju- 
dicious rupture 

But  in  the  best  state  which  manufactures  can  be  in,  they  are 
very  unstable  sources  of  national  wealth.     The   reasons  are,  that 
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they  seldom  continue  long  in  one  state.  The  market  for  them 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  fashions,  and  sometimes  of  politics 
in  foreign  countries,  and  they  are  at  all  times  exposed  to  rivalship 
as  well  as  to  change.  The  Americans  have  already  several  man- 
ufactures among  them,  which  they  prefer  to  the  English,  such  as 
axes,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  planes,  nails,  &c.  Window  glass 
which  was  once  a  considerable  article  of  exportation  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  the  Americans  now  procure  from  other  coun- 
tries, nearly  as  good  as  the  English  crown  glass,  and  but  little 
dearer  than  the  common  green  window  glass. ' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  pens  have  been  dis-  % 
played  to  show  what  is  called  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
England,  and  yet  all  of  them  have  stepped  short  of  the  grand 
point,  that  is,  they  have  gone  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  shipping,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  tonnage  have 
been  employed  of  late  years  than  formerly  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  present 
fashion  of  the  world  is  commerce,  and  the  quantity  increases  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England. 

But  the  object  of  all  trade  is  profit,  and  profit  shows  itself,  not 
by  an  increase  of  paper  currency,  for  that  may  be  nationally  had 
without  the  trouble  of  trade,  but  by  an  increase  of  real  money  ; 
therefore  the  estimation  should  have  ended,  not  in  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  but  in  the  comparative 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 

Had  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  increased  in  England,  the 
ministerial  writers  would  not  have  stopped  short  at  shipping  and 
tonnage  ;  but  if  they  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  they  must 
know  that  it  does  not  increase,  and  that  the  deception  is  occasion- 
ed by  the  increase  of  paper  money,  and  that  as  paper  continues 
to  increase,  gold  and  silver  will  diminish.  Poorer  in  wealth,  and 
richer  in  delusion. 

Something  is  radically  wrong,  and  time  will  discover  it  to  ba 
putting  paper  in  the  room  of  money. 

Out  of  one  hundred  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
must  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  South  America  since 
the  commencement  of  the  peace  before  last,  it  does  not  appear 
that  England  has  derived  or  retains  any  portion  of  it. 

M.  Neckar  states  the  annual  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in 
France,  that  is,  the  proportion  which  France  draws,  of  the  annual 
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importation  into  Europe,  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  sterling. 
But  England,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  does  no!  appear  to 
have  increased  in  any  thing  but  paper  currency 

Credulity  is  wealth  while  credulity  lasts,  &nd  credit  fe,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  the  child  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  more 
faith  to  believe  paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe  a  man  could 
go  into  a  quart  bottle ;  and  the  nation  whose  credulity  can  be 
imposed  upon  by  bottle  conjuring,  can,  for  a  time,  be  imposed 
upon  by  paper  conjuring. 

From  these  matters  we  pass  on  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  national  debt,  which  is  another  species  of  paper  currency. 

In  short,  to  whatever  point  the  eye  is  directed,  whether  to  the 
money,  the  paper,  the  manufactures,  the  taxes,  or  the  debt,  the 
inability  of  supporting  a  war  is  evident,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
carry  it  on  by  fleecing  the  skin  over  people's  ears  by  taxes  ;  and 
therefore  the  endangering  the  nation  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  the 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  any  other  for- 
eign affairs,  from  which  England  can  derive  no  possible  advan- 
tage, is  an  absurd  and  ruinous  system  of  politics. 

France,  perhaps,  is  not  in  a  better  situation,  and  therefore,  a 
war  where  both  must  lose,  and  wherein  they  could  only  act  the 
Dart  of  seconds,  must  historically  have  been  denominated  a  boy- 
ish, foolish,  unnecessary  quarrel. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  a  general  review  of  the  different  manner  of 
carrying  on  war  since  the  revolution  to  what  was  the  practice  be- 
fore. 

Before  the  revolution  the  intervals  of  peace  and  War  always 
found  means  to  pay  off  the  expense,  and  leave  the  nation  clear 
of  incumbrance  at  the  commencement  of  any  succeeding  war  ; 
and  even  for  some  years  after  the  revolution  this  practice  was 
continued. 

From  the  year  1688,  (the  era  of  the  revolution)  to  the  year 
1702,  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  sums  borrowed  by  govern- 
ment at  different  times,  amounted  to  forty-four  millions  ;  yet  this 
sum  was  paid  off  almost  as  fast  as  it  was  borrowed  ;  thirty-four 
millions  was  paid  off,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1702. 
This  was  a  greater  exertion  than  the  nation  has  ever  made  since, 
tor  exertion  is  not  in  borrowing  but  in  paying. 
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From  that  time  wars  have  been  carried  on  by  borrowing  and 
funding  the  capital  on  a  perpetual  interest,  instead  of  paying  it  off, 
and  thereby  continually  carrying  forward  and  accumulating  the 
weight  and  expense  of  every  war  into  the  next.  By  this  means 
that  which  was  light  at  first  becomes  immensely  heavy  at  last. 
The  nation  has  now  on  its  shoulders  the  weight  of  all  the  wars 
from  the  time  of  queen  Anne.  This  practice  is  exactly  like  that 
of  loading  a  horse  with  a  feather  at  a  time  till  you  break  his 
back. 

The  national  debt  exhibits  at  this  day  a  striking  novelty.  It 
has  travelled  on  in  a  circular  progression  till  the  amount  of  the 
annual  interest  has  exactly  overtaken,  or  become  equal  to,  the  first 
capital  of  the  national  debt,  nine  millions.  Here  begins  the 
evidence  of  the  predictions  so  long  foretold  by  the  ablest  calcula- 
tors in  the  nation.  The  interest  will  in  succession  overtake  all 
the  succeeding  capitals,  and  that  with  the  proportioned  rapidity 
with  which  those  capitals  accumulated  ;  because  by  continuing 
the  practice,  not  only  higher  and  higher  premiums  must  be  given 
for  loans,  but  the  money,  or  rather  the  paper,  will  not  go  so  far  as 
it  formerly  did,  and  therefore  the  debt  will  increase  with  a  con- 
tinual increasing  velocity. 

The  expense  of  every  war  since  the  national  debt  began, has,  upon 
an  average,  been  double  the  expense  of  the  war  preceding  it ;  the 
expense  of  the  next  war  will  be  at  least  two  hundred  millions,  which 
will  increase  the  annual  interest  to  at  least  seventeen  millions,  and 
consequently  the  taxes  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  following  war 
will  increase  the  interest  to  thirty-three  millions,  and  a  third  war 
will  mount-  up  the  interest  to  sixty-five  millions.  This  is  not 
going  on  in  the  spirit  of  prediction,  but  taking  what  has  already 
been  as  a  rule  for  what  will  again  be,  and  therefore  the  nation  has 
but  a  miserable  prospect  to  look  at.  The  weight  of  accumulat- 
ing interest  is  not  much  felt  till  after  many  years  have  passed 
over;  but  when  it  begins  to  be  heavy,  as  it  does  now,  the  burden 
increases  like  that  of  purchasing  a  horse  with  a  farthing  for  the 
first  nail  of  the  shoe  and  doubling  it. 

As  to  Mr  Pitt's  scheme  of  reducing  the  national  debt  by 
a  million  a  year,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  it  will  turn 
out,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  frivolous  project : 
for  if  a  minister  has  not  experience  enough  to  distinguish  a 
feather  floating  in  the  air,  from  the  god  of  war,  nor  the    cla- 
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mows  and  interest  of  those  who  are  seeking  for  jobs  and 
contracts,  from  the  voice  and  interests  of  the  people,  he  will 
soon  precipitate  the  nation  into  some  unnecessary  war;  and 
therefore  any  scheme  of  redemption  of  the  debt,  founded  on  the 
supposed  continuance  of  peace,  will,  with  such  conduct,  be  no 
more  than  a  balloon. 

That  the  funding  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  human  body  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  death.  The  event  is  as  fixed  as  fate, 
unless  it  can  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  because  we  are  not  dead 
we  are  not  to  die. 

The  consequence  of  the  funding  scheme,  even  if  no  other 
event  takes  place,  will  be  to  create  two  violent  parties  in  the 
nation.  The  one,  goaded  by  the  continual  increase  of  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest ;  the  other  reaping  a  benefit  from  the  taxes  by 
receiving  the  interest.  This  is  very  strongly  shadowed  forth, 
like  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Commercial  Atlas,  in  his  observations  on  the  national  debt. 

The  slumber  that  for  several  years  has  overshadowed  the  nation 
in  all  matters  of  public  finance,  cannot  be  supposed  to  last  for 
ever.  The  people  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  never  will.  But  if  a  supposed 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  between  five  and  six  millions  ster- 
ling, in  the  finances  of  France  (for  the  writer  undertakes  not 
to  judge  of  the  fact)  has  awakened  that  whole  nation,  a  people 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  docile  in  all  national  matters,  surely  the 
people  of  England  will  not  be  less  attentive  to  their  rights  and 
properties.  If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  the  inference  will  be 
fairly  drawn,  that  England  is  losing  the  spirit  that  France  is 
taking  up,  and  that  it  is  an  ingenious  device  in  the  ministry  to 
compose  the  nation  to  unpopular  and  unnecessary  taxes,  by 
shamming  a  victory  when  there  was  no  enemy  at  hand. 

In  short  every  war  serves  to  increase  every  kind  of  paper 
currency  in  the  nation,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  sending  it  to  Prussia  and  other  foreign  countries. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  credulity  is  a  strong  trait  in  the  Eng- 
lish character ;  and  this  has  in  no  instance  shown  itself  more  than 
in  mistaking  paper  for  money,  except  it  be  in  the  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  mistaking  the  debt  of  the  nation  for  riches.  But  the 
suspicion  is  begining  to  awaken. 
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We  will  close  this  article  with  observing,  that  a  new  kind  of 
paper  currency  has  arisen  within  a  few  years,  which  is  that 
of  country  bank  notes  ;  almost  every  town  now  has  its  bank,  its 
paper  mint,  and  the  coinage  of  paper  1ms  become  universal.  In 
the  mean  time  the  melting  down  the  light  guineas,  and  recoining 
them,  passes  with  those  who  know  no  better,  for  an  increase  of 
money  ;  because  every  new  guinea  they  see,  and  which  is  but 
seldom,  they  naturally  suppose  to  be  a  guinea  more,  when  it  is 
really  nothing  else  than  an  old  guinea  new  cast. 

From  this  account  of  the  money,  paper,  and  national  debt  of 
England,  we  proceed  to  compare  it  with  the  money,  paper,  and 
national  debt  of  France. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  paper  has  not  the  same  credit  in 
France  which  it  has  in  England,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is 
much  less  of  it.  This  has  naturally  operated  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  and  prevent  the  increase 
of  paper. 

The  highest  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
England,  as  already  stated,  is  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  immense. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France  is  ninety  millions 
sterling,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  grafted  thereon,  trilling. 
France,  therefore,  has  a  long  run  of  credit  in  reserve,  which 
England  has  already  expended  ;  and  it  will  naturally  follow, 
that  when  the  government  of  France  and  the  nation  shall  adjust 
their  differences  by  an  amicable  embrace  of  each  other,  that  this 
reserved  credit  will  be  brought  forth,  and  the  power  of  France 
will  be  doubly  increased.  The  adjustment  of  these  differences 
is  but  the  business  of  a  day,  whenever  its  government  shall  see 
the  proper  moment  for  doing  it,  and  nothing  would  precipitate 
this  event  more  than  a  war.  The  cry  of  war,  from  the  injudi- 
cious provocations  given  by  the  British  ministry,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous effect  of  the  commercial  treaty,  is  becoming  popular 
in  France. 

The  near  situation  of  France  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  two 
countries  which  import  gold  and  silver,  and  her  manufactures 
being  better  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of  those  countries, 
than  the  manufactures  of  England,  give  her  superior  opportu- 
nities of  drawing  money  into  the  nation,  and  as  she  has  but  little 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  the  money  so  drawn  in  is  not  drawn 
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out  again  as  in  England.  Another  advantage  is,  that  from  the 
greatness  of  her  dominions  she  has  no  occasion  to  waste  her 
wealth  in  hiring  foreign  troops,  as  is  the  practice  with  England  ; 
and  a  third  advantage  is,  that  the  money  which  England  squan- 
ders in  Prussia  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  serves  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  France,  because  a  considerable  part  of 
it  centres  there,  through  the  medium  of  her  commerce. 

Admitting  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  contain  ten  millions 
of  inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  is  forty  shillings  ; 
the  money  per  head  in  France  is  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings, 
which  is  nearly  double. 

The  national  debt  of  England,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount  of  money  in  the  nation,  is  as  twelve  to  one,  that  is, 
the  debt  is  twelve  times  greater  than  all  the  money  amounts 
to. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  compared  to  the  whole  amount 
of  her  money,  is  considerably  less  than  as  two  are  to  one,  that 
is,  her  debt  is  not  so  much  as  twice  the  amount  of  her  money. 
France,  therefore,  as  already  stated,  has  an  immense  credit  in 
reserve  whenever  the  settlement  of  her  present  internal  differ- 
ences shall  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  employing  it,  and 
that  period,  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by  England,  is  hastening 
on. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  England  and  France 
are  nearly  equal,  being  nine  millions  sterling ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  above  three  millions  and  a  half  of  the  annual  in- 
terest of  France  are  only  life  annuities.  The  interest,  therefore, 
of  her  debt  lessens  every  year,  and  she  will  have  a  surplus  up  to 
the  amount  of  three  millions  and  a  half,  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  that  part  of  the  debt  which  is  on  perpetual  interest ;  there 
fore,  without  any  new  taxes  for  that  purpose,  she  can  discharge 
her  whole  debt  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time  in  which  it  can 
be  done  in  England,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  with  his  ad- 
ditional tax  of  a  million  a  year. 

But  let  the  event  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  be  what  it  may,  as  to 
reducing  the  debt,  there  is  one  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to 
accompany  it,  which  is,  that  of  making  it  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernment, in  executing  this  plan,  to  undermine  the  interest  of 
its  creditors,  or  the  value  of  the  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing at  a  cheaper  rate. 
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The  plan  is  founded  on  the  presumption  of  a  long  uninterrupted 
peace,  and  that  future  loans  would  not  be  wanted,  which  cannot 
now  be  expected,  for  France  in  her  turn  is  getting  into  a 
temper  for  war.  The  plan  naturally  strikes  at  the  credit 
of  government,  in  contracting  further  debts,  for  were  a  loan 
to  be  opened  to-morrow,  the  subscribers  naturally  perceiving 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  government  to  undermine  them  as 
soon  they  became  creditors,  would  consequently  seek  to  se- 
cure themselves  by  demanding  higher  premiums  at  first.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  premium  of  thirty  per  cent,  is  now  as 
good  as  ten  was  before,  and  therefore  the  plan,  in  case  of  a 
war,  instead  of  lessening  the  debt,  serves  to  push  it  more  rapid- 
ly on. 

The  minister  certainly  never  understood  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  his  plan,  or  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  done. 
The  plan  has  two  edges,  while  he  has  supposed  it  to  have  only 
one.     It  strikes  at  the  debt  in  peace,  and  at  the  credit  in  war. 

The  gentleman  who  originally  furnished  the  minister  with  this 
plan,  now  gives  it  totally  up.  He  knew  its  operation  both  in 
peace  and  war,  but  the  minister  appears  not  to  have  comprehend- 
ed it :  but  if  he  has  made  a  mistake,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
must  be  his  apology. 

The  plan,  unless  it  should  be  altered,  that  is  given  out  for 
providing  for  the  expense  of  the  late  armaments,  is,  in  reality, 
no  other  than  the  American  plan  of  paper  money,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  minister  has  received  it  from  some 
American  refugee. 

The  plan  given  out  is,  that  the  minister  is  to  borrow  the  money 
of  the  bank.  Here  is  the  delusion.  The  name  of  money  cov 
ers  the  deception.  For  the  case  is,  that  the  bank  does  not  lend 
the  real  money,  but  it  issues  out  an  emission  of  bank  paper, 
and  the  presumption  is,  that  there  will  be  no  run  upon  the  bank 
in  consequence  of  such  an  extraordinary  emission,  but  if  there 
should,  no  man  can  be  at  a  loss  in  foreseeing  the  issue. 

There  are  those  who  remember  that  on  a  former  run  the 
bank  was  obliged  to  prolong  the  time  by  paying  shillings  and 
sixpences,  and  it  is  universally  credited  that  a  quantity  of  silver 
is  now  preserved  in  the  bank  for  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the 
*levice,  to  every  person  of  reflection,  shows  that  the  capital  is 
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not  equal  to  the  demands,  and  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  is 
part  of  the  bible  of  the  bank. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  not  the  government  issue  the 
paper  instead  of  the  bank  1  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  the  end,  only  with  this  difference  in  the 
mode,  that  were  the  government  to  do  it,  it  would  be  too 
visible  a  system  of  paper  currency,  and  that  disguise  is  neces- 
sary. 

Having  recourse  to  the  bank,  is  a  kind  of  playing  the  bank 
off  against  the  funds.  Fighting  one  kind  of  paper  against 
another,  and  in  the  combat  both  of  them  will  be  sufferers. 

In  short,  the  delusion  of  paper  riches  is  working  as  rapidly  in 
England  as  it  did  in  America.  A  young  and  inexperienced 
minister,  like  a  young  and  inexperienced  congress,  may  suppose 
that  he  sees  mines  of  wealth  in  a  printing  press,  and  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  exhausted  while  there  is  paper  and  ink  enough  to  print 
paper  money. — Every  new  emission,  until  the  delusion  bursts, 
will  appear  to  the  nation  an  increase  of  wealth.  Every  mer- 
chant's coffers  will  appear  a  treasury,  and  he  will  swell  with 
paper  riches,  until  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

When  a  bank  makes  too  free  with  its  paper,  it  exposes  itself  in 
much  the  same  manner  which  a  government  does  that  makes  too 
free  with  its  power  :  too  much  credit  is  as  bad  as  too  little  ;  and 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  governing  too  much,  as  well  in  a  bank,  as 
in  government.  But  nothing  exposes  a  bank  more  than  being 
under  the  influence,  instead  of  the  protection  of  government, 
and  whenever  either  the  property  or  the  credit  of  a  bank,  can  be 
commanded  or  influenced  by  a  government,  or  minister,  it3 
destruction  is  not  far  off. 

We  have  now  stated  the  comparative  condition  of  England  and 
France,  as  to  money  matters.  But  there  yet  remains  some  things 
necessary  to  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  an  error  very  frequently  committed  in  the  world  to  mistake 
disposition  for  condition. 

France,  with  a  much  better  permanant  condition  for  war 
than  England,  is  in  a  less  disposition  to  enter  into  one,  and 
this  disposition  in  her  is  mistaken  in  England  for  want  of  condi- 
tion :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparent  disposition  in  England 
for  war  is  mistaken  by  her  for  a  condition  to  undertake  and 
carry  one  on. 
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There  appears  a  uniformity  in  all  the  works  of  nature*  from 
individual  animals  up  to  nations.  The  smaller  animals  are  al- 
ways the  most  fretful,  passionate,  and  insulting.  They  mistake 
temper  for  strength,  and  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  vexatious  impe- 
tuosity ;  while  larger  ones  go  calmly  on,  and  require  repeated 
provocations  to  incense  them.  France  may  yet  be  aggravated 
into  a  war,  and  very  probably  will.  Where  the  condition  exists, 
the  disposition  may  at  any  time  take  place.  We  may  create 
temper,  but  we  cannot  create  strength. 

While  the  literature  of  England  preserves  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  her  national  character  is  most 
miserably  suffering  in  the  world  through  her  newspapers.  The 
most  barefaced  perfidiousness,  the  most  abandoned  principles 
are  daily  propagated.  A  total  disregard  to  all  the  obligations  of 
national  faith  and  honour  are  publicly  professed*  Instead  of 
that  true  greatness  of  heart,  that  generous  disdain  of  vulgar  lit- 
tleness that  ought  always  to  accompany  the  disputes  of  nations, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  mean  abuse  and  low  scurrility. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  England. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  conclude  with  a  few  additional  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  politics. 

For  several  weeks  the  nation  was  amused  with  the  daily  ru- 
mours of  some  great  cabinet  secret,  and  admiring  how  profound- 
ly the  secret  was  kept,  when  the  only  secret  was,  that  there  was 
no  secret  to  divulge. 

But  this  opinion  of  a  secret  very  well  shows  that  the  opinion 
of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  or  the 
supposition  of  some  great  secret  would  not  have  taken  place,  as 
the  affairs  of  the  stadtholder  were  then  publicly  known.  It  shows 
that  the  nation  did  not  think  the  stadtholder  of  Holland  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  laying  new  taxes  on  England,  and  running  into 
the  risk  and  expense  of  a  war,  and  great  was  the  surprise  when 
the  declaration  and  counter  declaration,  like  twin  mice,  peeped 
from  the  cabinet. 

But  there  is  one  secret  that  requires  to  be  investigated,  which 
is,  whether  the  minister  did  not  know  that  France  would  not 
engage  in  a  war,  and  whether  the  preparations  were  not  an  idle 
parade,  founded  on  that  knowledge. 

Whether  it  was  not  meanly  putting  England  under  the  ban- 
ners   of   Prussia     and  taking  thereby  a  dishonourable  cdvan- 
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tage  of  the  internal  perplexity  which  France  was  then  in,  and 
which  in  its  turn  may  happen  to  England,  to  assume  the  air 
of  a  challenge,  which  it  must  be  known  would  not  be  accept- 
ed, because  there  was  nothing  to  make  the  acceptance  neces- 
sary. 

Whether  this  conduct  in  the  minister  does  not  mischievously 
operate  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  appeared  to  be  growing  up 
between  the  two  nations  ;  to  lessen,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the 
advantages  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  to  lay  the  seeds  of 
future  wars,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted peace. 

When  there  are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  object, 
it  almost  always  happens  that  the  one  is  better  than  the  other ; 
and  whether  the  minister  has  not  chosen  the  worst,  a  few  obser- 
vations will  elucidate. 

It  signifies  not  what  airy  schemes,  projects,  or  even  treaties 
may  be  formed,  especially  if  done  under  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
for  all  that  can  be  expected  of  Holland  is  neutrality.  Her  trade 
is  with  all  nations,  and  it  is  from  her  neutrality  that  this  trade  has 
arisen.  Destroy  this  neutrality  and  Holland  is  destroyed.  There- 
fore it  matters  not  what  sentiments  party  men  may  be  of  in  Hol- 
land as  to  the  stadtholdership,  because  there  is  still  a  superior 
banner  under  which  all  will  unite. 

Holland  will  not  expose  her  trade  to  the  devastations  of  Eng- 
land by  joining  France  in  a  war,  neither  v  she  expose  it 
to  France  by  joining  England.  It  may  very  well  be  asked, 
what  is  England  or  France  to  Holland,  that  she  should  join 
with  either  in  a  war,  unless  she  is  compelled  to  it  by  one  or 
the  other  making  war  upon  her,  as  v  b  ^  the  case  in  ths  last 
war? 

Events  may  soon  happen  in  Europe  to  make  all  the  force 
that  Prussia  can  raise  necessary  to  her  own  defence,  and  Hol- 
land must  be  wise  enough  to  see,  that  by  joining  England,  she  not 
only  exposes  her  trade  to  France  but  likewise  her  dominions, 
because  France  can  invade  her  in  a  quarter  in  which  England 
cannot  defend  her,  for  Holland  lies  open  to  France  by  land.  It 
is,  therefore,  more  immediately  the  interest  of  Holland  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  France  ;  neither  can  England  give  her  any 
equivalent  to  balance  this  circumstance.  How  foolish  then  are 
the  politics  which  are  directed  to   unnatural    and    impossible 
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objects  !  Surely  the  experience  of  a  century  past  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  any  man,  except  one  of  yesterday,  what  the  conduct  of 
Holland  in  all  cases  must  be. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  that  does  not  fail  to  impress 
foreigners,  and  especially  Holland,  which  is,  that  the  immensity 
of  the  national  debt  of  England,  the  prospect  of  its  still  increas- 
ing, and  the  exhorbitancy  of  her  paper  currencies,  render  her  too 
insecure  in  herself  to  be  much  confided  in  by  foreign  nations  for 
any  length  of  time.  Because  that  which  must  happen,  may  very 
soon  happen. 

Concerning  the  rescript  delivered  by  the  French  minister, 
there  is  one  certain  explanation  to  be  put  upon  it,  which  is,  that 
if  France  had  been  disposed  for  war,  she  would  not  have  made 
that  communication.  The  very  making  it  goes  to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  parts  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  this  know- 
ledge, it  appeared  to  him  a  safe  moment  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
and  when  he  found  that  France  was  as  well  weaponed  as  himself, 
to  propose  to  take  it  off  again.  This  is  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
history  of  the  campaign.  A  war  minister  in  peace,  and  a  piece 
minister  in  war.  Brave  where  there  is  no  danger,  and  prudent 
when  there  is  any.  ^ 

The  rescript  could  be  nothing  else  than  an  explanation,  on  the 
part  of  France,  of  the  situation  she  conceived  herself  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  and  the  probable  consequences  that  might  follow  from  it. 
This  she  was  not  obliged  to  make,  and  therefore  her  making  it 
was  a  matter  of  civil  communication  towards  a  power  she  was  at 
peace  with,  and  which  in  return  entitled  her  to  a  similar  commu- 
nication on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet.  All  this  might  have 
been  done  without  either  the  expense,  the  tumult,  the  provoca- 
tions, or  the  ill  blood  that  has  been  created  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Holland,  was  formed  while 
the  stadtholder  was  a  part  of  the  government,  therefore,  France 
could  not  from  that  alliance,  take  a  part  either  for  or  against  him. 
She  could  only  act  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  republic  was 
exposed  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  this  might 
not  be  the  case. 

The  rescript,  therefore,  instead  of  being  taken  as  a  ground 
for  war,  was  in  itself  a  ground  for  peace,  because  it  tended 
to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  all  the  circumstances    of   France 
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and  England  relative  to  Holland,  which  would  not  have  failed  to 
place  Holland  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  that  only  will  be  the  final 
event  now  ;  because,  independent  of  all  parties,  no  other  is  con- 
sistent with  the  whole  national  interest  of  that  republic. 

But  this  not  being  done,  it  is  now  left  to  the  Dutch  to  do  it 
for  themselves. 

An  alliance  with  England,  at  the  same  time  there  is  one  exist- 
ing with  France,  will  secure  this  neutrality,  so  necessary  to  the 
Dutch  republic.  By  this  stroke  of  politics,  she  will  be  free  from 
all  obligations  to  join  with  either  in  a  war,  and  be  guaranteed  to 
both.  Her  alliance  with  England  will  debar  England  from 
molesting  her  trade  by  sea,  and  that  with  France  will  debar 
France  from  the  same  thing,  and  likewise  from  invading  her  by 
land  in  all  future  cases.  There  are  so  many  probable  circum- 
stances to  arise  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  situation  of 
Holland  requires  this  safeguard,  more  especially  from  France,  or. 
account  of  her  land  connexion. 

The  rising  greatness  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  probable  union 
of  this  empire  with  that  of  Germany  and  France,  and  conse- 
quently with  Spain,  whose  interests  cannot  be  separated,  and  the 
probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  are  matters  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  Dutch  with 
the  necessity  of  securing  themselves  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  into  the  quarrels  either  of  Eng- 
land or  France. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  uncivil  line 
of  politics  to  be  pursued,  every  man  of  humane  and  generous 
sentiments  must  lament  it  was  not  chosen. 

A  disposition  for  peace  was  growing  up  in  every  part  of  France, 
and  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  one  rising  in  Eng- 
land. A  silent  wish  on  both  sides,  was  universally  expanding 
itself,  that  wars,  so  fatal  to  the  true  interest  and  burdensome  by 
taxes  to  the  subjects  of  both  countries,  might  exist  no  more,  and 
that  a  long  and  lasting  pence  might  take  place. 

But  instead  of  cultivating  this  happy  opportunity,  the  pettish 
vanity  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  who  balanced  him- 
self between  peace  and  war  to  take  his  choice  of  circumstances, 
instead  of  principles,  and  who  went  into  an  expensive  armament 
when  there  was  none  to  contend  with,  and  not  till  after  the  affairs 
of  Holland  might  be  saicJ  to  be  terminated,  h  s  destroyed  those 
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seeds  of  harmony  that  might  have  been  considered    of   more 
value  to  both  nations  than  their  fleets  and  armies. 

He  has  permitted  the  nation  to  run  mad  under  the  universal 
influence  of  a  groundless  belief  of  vast  hostile  armaments  in  the 
East  and  West-Indies,  and  the  supposition  of  a  secret  that  never 
existed.  By  this  means  the  sparks  of  ill-will  are  afresh  kindled 
up  between  the  nations,  the  fair  prospects  of  lasting  peace,  are 
vanished,  and  a  train  of  future  evils  fills  up  the  scene,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  however  confused  they 
at  present  appear,  are  naturally  approaching  to  a  great  and  har- 
monious increase  of  its  power. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
London,  Aug,  1787. 
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TO 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Sir, 
I  present  you  a  small  treatise  in  defence  of  those  principles 
of  freedom  which  your  exemplary  virtue  hath  so  eminently  con- 
tributed to  establish.  That  the  rights  of  man  may  become  as 
universal  as  your  benevolence  can  wish,  and  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  seeing  the  new  world  regenerate  the  old,  i3  the 
prayer  of 

Sir, 

Your  much  obliged,  and 
Obedient  humble  servant, 
THOMAS  PAINE. 
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Among  the  incivilities  by  which  nations  or  individuals  provoke 
and  irritate  each  other,  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet  on  the  French  re- 
volution is  an  extraordinary  instance.  Neither  the  people  of 
France,  nor  tne  national  assembly,  were  troubling  themselves 
about  the  affairs  of  England,  or  the  English  parliament ;  and  why 
Mr.  Burke  should  commence  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  them, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  public,  is  a  conduct  that  cannot  be  par- 
doned on  the  score  of  manners,  nor  justified  on  that  of  policy. 

There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of  abuse  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language,  with  which  Mr.  Burke  has  not  loaded  the  French  nation 
and  the  national  assembly.  Every  thing  which  rancor,  prejudice, 
ignorance  or  knowledge  could  suggest,  are  poured  forth  in  the 
copious  fury  of  near  four  hundred  pages.  In  the  strain  and  on 
the  plan  Mr.  Burke  was  writing,  he  might  have  wrote  on  to 
as  many  thousand.  When  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  let  loose 
in  a  phrenzy  of  passion,  it  is  the  man,  and  not  tbf*  subject 
that  becomes  exhausted, 

Hitherto  Mr.  Burke  has  been  mistaken  and  disappointed  in 
the  opinions  he  had  formed  on  the  affairs  of  France;  but  such 
is  the  ingenuity  of  his  hope,  or  the  malignancy  of  his  des- 
pair, that  it  furnishes  him  with  new  pretences  to  go  on. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  make  Mr.  Burke 
believe  there  would  be  any  revolution  in  France.    His  opinion 
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then  was,  that  the  French  had  neither  spirit  to  undertake 
it,  nor  fortitude  to  support  it ;  and  now  that  there  is  one,  he 
seeks  an  escape  by  condemning  it. 

Not  sufficiently  content  with  abusing  the  national  assembly, 
a  great  part  of  his  work  is  taken  up  with  abusing  Dr.  Price 
(one  of  the  best  hearted  men  that  exist)  and  the  two  socie- 
ties in  England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Constitutional  societies. 

Dr.  Price  had  preached  a  sermon  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  being  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  in  England 
the  revolution,  which  took  place  in  1688.  Mr.  Burke,  speak- 
ing of  this  sermon,  says,  U  the  political  divine  proceeds  dog- 
matically to  assert,  that,  by  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
the  people  of  England  have  acquired  three  fundamental  rights: 

1st,  To  choose  our  own  governors. 

2d,  To  cashier  them  for  misconduct 

3d,  To  frame  a  government  for  ourselves." 

Dr.  Price  does  not  say  that  the  right  to  do  these  things 
exists  in  this  or  in  that  person,  or  in  this  or  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons,  but  that  it  exists  in  the  whole — that  it  is  a 
right  resident  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
nies that  such  a  right  exists  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  that  it  exists  any  where  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
strange  and  marvellous,  he  says,  that  "  the  people  of  England 
utterly  disclaim  such  right,  and  that  they  will  resist  tb»  prac- 
tical assertion  of  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes."  That  men 
will  take  up  arms,  and  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  not  to 
maintain  their  rights,  but  to  maintain  that  they  have  not  rights, 
is  an  entire  new  species  of  discovery,  and  suited  to  the  para- 
doxical genius  of  Mr.   Burke. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Burke  takes  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  England  have  no  such  rights,  and  that  such  rights  do 
not  exist  in  the  nation,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  any  where 
at  all,  is  of  the  same  marvellous  and  monstrous  kind  with  what 
he  has  already  said  ;  for  his  arguments  are,  that  the  persons,  or 
the  generation  of  persons  in  whom  they  did  exist,  are  dead, 
and  with  them  the  right  is  dead  also.  To  prove  this,  he  quotes 
a  declaration  made  by  parliament  about  an  hundred  years  ago, 
to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words:  "  The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  afore- 
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gaid — (meaning  the  people  of  England  then  living)  most  humbly 
and  faithldlly  submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  posterity  for 
ever." — He  also  quotes  a  clause  of  another  act  of  parliament 
made  in  the  same  reign,  the  terms  of  which,  he  says,  "  bind  us — 
(meaning  the  people  of  that  day) — our  heirs  and  our  posterity ,  to 
them,  their  heirs  and  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time." 

Mr.  Burke  considers  his  point  sufficiently  established  by  pro- 
ducing those  clauses,  which  he  enforces  by  saying  that  they  ex- 
clude the  right  of  the  nation  for  ever;  and  not  yet  content  with 
making  such  declarations,  repeated  over  and  over  again,  he  fur- 
ther says,  "  that  if  the  people  of  England  possessed  such  a  right 
before  the  revolution"  (which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  the 
case,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe  at  an  early  pe- 
riod) "  yet  that  the  English  nation  did,  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate  it,  for  themselves,  and 
for  all  their  posterity  for  ever." 

As  Mr.  Burke  occasionally  applies  the  poison  drawn  from  his 
horrid  principles  (if  it  is  not  a  profanation  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  principles)  not  only  to  the  English  nation,  but  to  the  French  re- 
volution and  the  national  assembly,  and  charges  that  august,  illu- 
minated and  illuminating  body  of  men  with  the  epithet  of  usur- 
pers, I  shall,  sans  ceremonie,  place  another  system  of  principles 
in  opposition  to  his. 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  did  a  certain  thing,  which  for 
themselves  and  their  constituents,  they  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
which  appeared  right  should  be  done ;  but,  in  addition  to  this  right, 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  they  set  up  another  right  by 
assumption,  that  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  case,  therefore,  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  the  righi 
which  they  possessed  by  delegation,  and  the  right  which  they  set 
up  by  assumption.  The  first  is  admitted ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
second,- 1  reply  : — 

There  never  did,  nor  never  can  exist  a  parliament,  or  any  de- 
scription of  men,  or  any  generation  of  men,  in  any  country,  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  or  the  power  of  binding  or  controlling  poste- 
rity to  the  "  end  of  time,"  or  of  commanding  for  ever  how  the 
world  shall  be  governed,  or  who  shall  govern  it;  and  therefore  all 
such  clauses,  acts,  or  declarations,  by  which  the  makers  of  them 
attempt  to  do  what  they  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
do,  nor  the  power  to  execute,  are  in  themselves  null  and  void 
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Every  age  and  generation  must  be  a9  free  to  act  for  itself,  in  all 
cases,  as  the  ages  and  generations  which  preceded  it.  The  vani- 
ty and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the  most 
ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies.  Man  has  no  property 
in  man  ;  neither  has  any  generation  a  property  in  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow.  The  parliament  or  the  people  of  1688,  or  of 
nny  other  period,  had  no  more  right  to  dispose  of  the  people  of 
the  present  day,  or  to  bind  or  to  control  them  in  any  shape  what' 
ever,  than  the  parliament  or  the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to 
dispose  of,  bind  or  control  those  who  are  to  live  an  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  hence.  Every  generation  is  and  must  be  com- 
petent to  all  the  purposes  which  its  occasions  require.  It  is  the 
living  and  not  the  dead,  that  are  to  be  accommodated.  "When 
man  ceases  to  be,  his  power  and  his  wants  cease  with  him  ;  and 
having  no  longer  any  participation  in  the  concerns  of  this  world,  he 
has  no  longer  any  authority  in  directing  who  shall  be  its  gover- 
nors, or  how  its  government  shall  be  organized,  or  how  adminis- 
tered. 

I  am  not  contending  for,  nor  against,  any  form  of  government, 
nor  for  nor  against  any  party,  here  or  elsewhere.  That  which  a 
whole  nation  chooses  to  do,  it  has  a  right  to  do.  Mr.  Burke  de- 
nies it.  Where  then  does  the  right  exist  1  I  am  contending  for  the 
right  of  the  living,  and  against  their  being  willed  away,  and  con- 
trolled and  contracted  for,  by  the  manuscript-assumed  authority  of 
the  dead ;  and  Mr.  Burke  is  contending  for  the  authority  of  the  dead 
over  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  living.  There  was  a  time 
when  kings  disposed  of  their  crowns  by  will  upon  their  death-beds, 
and  consigned  the  people,  like  beasts  of  the  field,  to  whatever 
successor  they  appointed.  This  is  now  so  exploded  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  remembered,  and  so  monstrous  as  hardly  to  be  believed : 
but  the  parliamentary  clauses  upon  which  Mr.  Burke  builds  his 
political  church,  are  of  the  same  nature. 

The  laws  of  every  country  must  be  analogous  to  some  com- 
mon principle.  In  England,  no  parent  nor  master,  nor  all  the 
authority  of  parliament,  omnipotent  as  it  has  called  itself,  can  bind 
or  control  the  personal  freedom  even  of  an  individual  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  :  on  what  ground  of  right  then  could  the 
parliament  of  1688,  or  any  other  parliament,  bind  all  posterity 
for  ever  1 
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Those  who  have  quitted  the  world,  and  those  who  are  not  ar- 
rived yet  in  it,  are  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  utmost 
stretch  of  mortal  imagination  can  conceive  :  what  possible 
obligation  then  can  exist  between  them,  what  rule  or  principle  can 
be  laid  down,  that  two  nonentities,  the  one  out  of  existence,  and 
the  other  not  in,  and  who  never  can  meet  in  this  world,  that  the 
one  should  control  the  other  to  the  end  of  time  ? 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  money  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  without  their  consent ;  but  who  authorized, 
and  who  could  authorize  the  parliament  of  1688  to  control  and 
take  away  the  freedom  of  posterity,  and  limit  and  confine  their 
right  of  acting  in  certain  cases  for  ever,  who  were  not  in  existence 
to  give  or  withhold  their  consent  1 

A  greater  absurdity  cannot  present  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
man,  than  what  Mr.  Burke  offers  to  his  readers.  He  tells  them, 
and  he  tells  the  world  to  come,  that  a  certain  body  of  men  who 
existed  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  law,  and  that  there  does  not 
now  exist  in  the  nation,  nor  never  will,  nor  never  can,  a  power 
to  alter  it. — Under  how  many  subtleties,  or  absurdities,  has  the 
divine  right  to  govern  been  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  : 
Mr.  Burke  has  discovered  a  new  one,  and  he  has  shortened  his 
journey  to  Rome,  by  appealing  to  the  power  of  this  infallible  par- 
liament of  former  days  ;  and  he  produces  what  it  has  done  as  of 
divine  authority  ;  for  that  power  must  be  certainly  more  than 
human,  which  no  human  power  to  the  end  of  time  can  alter. 

But  Mr.  Burke  has  done  some  service,  not  to  his  cause,  but  to 
fcis  country,  by  bringing  those  clauses  into  public  view.  They 
serve  to  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is  at  all  times  to  watch 
against  the  attempted  encroachment  of  power,  and  to  prevent  its 
running  to  excess.  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  offence  for 
which  James  II.  was  expelled,  that  of  setting  up  power  by  assump 
tioti,  should  be  re-acted  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  par- 
liament that  expelled  him.  It  shows  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
but  imperfectly  understood  at  the  revolution  ;  for  certain  it  is  that 
the  right  which  that  parliament  set  up  by  assumption  (for  by  dele- 
gation it  had  not,  and  could  not  have  it,  because  none  could  give 
it)  over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  posterity  for  ever,  was  of  the 
same  tyrannical,  unfounded  kind  which  James  attempted  to  set  up 
over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and  for  which  he  was  expelled. 

The  only  difference  is,  (for  in  principle  they  differ  not)  that  the 
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one  was  an  usurper  over  the  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn  *, 
and  as  the  one  has  no  better  authority  to  stand  upon  than  the  other, 
both  of  them  must  be  equally  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

From  what  or  whence,  does  Mr.  Burke  prove  the  right  of  any 
human  power  to  bind  posterity  for  ever  1  He  has  produced  his 
clauses  ;  but  he  must  produce  also  his  proofs  that  such  a  right  ex- 
isted, and  show  how  it  existed.  If  it  ever  existed,  it  must  now 
exist ;  for  whatever  appertains  to  the  nature  of  man,  cannot  be 
annihilated  by  man.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  die,  and  he  will 
continue  to  die  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  born.  But  Mr. 
Burke  has  set  up  a  sort  of  political  Adam,  in  whom  all  posterity 
are  bound  for  ever ;  he  must  therefore  prove  that  his  Adam  pos- 
sessed such  a  power  or  such  a  right. 

The  weaker  any  cord  is,  the  less  it  will  bear  to  be  stretched,  and 
the  worse  is  the  policy  to  stretch  it,  unless  it  is  intended  to  break 
it.  Had  a  person  contemplated  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Burke's 
positions,  he  would  have  proceeded  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done.  He 
would  have  magnified  the  authorities,  on  purpose  to  have  called  the 
right  of  them  into  question  ;  and  the  instant  the  question  of  right 
was  started,  the  authorities  must  have  been  given  up. 

It  requires  but  a  very  small  glance  of  thought  to  perceive,  that 
although  laws  made  in  one  generation  often  continue  in  force 
through  succeeding  generations,  yet  they  continue  to  derive  their 
force  from  the  consent  of  the  living.  A  law  not  repealed  con- 
tinues in  force,  not  because  it  cannot  be  repealed,  but  because  it  is 
not   repealed  ;  and  the  non-repealing  passes  for  consent. 

But  Mr.  Burke's  clauses  have  not  even  this  qualification  in 
their  favour.  They  become  null,  by  attempting  to  become  im- 
mortal. The  nature  of  them  precludes  consent.  They  destroy 
the  right  which  they  might  have,  by  grounding  it  on  a  right  which 
they  cannot  have.  Immortal  power  is  not  a  human  right,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  right  of  parliament.  The  parliament  of  1 688 
might  as  well  have  passed  an  act  to  have  authorized  itself  to  live 
for  ever,  as  to  make  their  authority  live  for  ever.  All,  therefore, 
that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  a  formality  of  words,  of 
as  much  import,  as  if  those  who  used  them  had  addressed  a  con- 
gratulation to  themselves,  and,  in  the  oriental  style  of  antiquity, 
had  said,  0  !  parliament,  live  for  ever  ! 

The  circumstances  of  the  world  arc  continually  changing,  and 
the  opinions  of  men  change  also  ;  and  as  government  is  for  the 
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living,  and  not  for  the  dead,  it  is  the  living  only  hat  has  any  right 
in  it.  That  which  may  be  thought  right  and  found  convenient  in 
one  age,  may  be  thought  wrong  and  found  inconvenient  in  an- 
other.    In  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide,  the  living,  or  the  dead  ? 

As  almost  one  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  are  employ- 
ed upon  these  clauses,  it  will  consequently  follow,  that  iftheclausea 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  set  up  an  assumed,  usurped  dominion 
over  posterity  for  ever,  are  unauthoritative,  and  in  their  nature  null 
and  void,  that  all  his  voluminous  inferences  and  declamation  drawn 
therefrom,  or  founded  thereon,  are  null  and  void  also  :  and  on  this 
ground  I  rest  the  matter. 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  affairs  of  France.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  as  instruction 
to  the  French  nation  ;  bulf  if  I  may  permit  myself  the  use  of  an  ex- 
travagant metaphor,  suited  to  the  extravagance  of  the  case,  it  is 
darkness  attempting  to  illuminate  light 

While  I  am  writing  this,  there  is  accidentally  before  me  some 
proposals  for  a  declaration  of  rights  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
{I  ask  his  pardon  for  using  his  former  address,  and  do  it  only  for 
distinction's  sake)  to  the  national  assembly  on  the  11th  of  July 
1789,  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  ;  and  I  cannot 
but  be  struck  how  opposite  the  sources  are  from  which  that  gen- 
tleman and  Mr.  Burke  draw  their  principles.  Instead  of  referring 
to  musty  records  and  mouldy  parchments,  to  prove  that  the  rights 
of  the  living  are  lost,  "  renounced  and  abdicated  for  ever"  by  those 
who  are  now  no  more,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  M.  de  la  Fayette 
applies  to  the  living  world,  and  emphatically  says,  "  Call  to  mind 
the  sentiments  which  nature  has  engraved  in  the  heart  of  every 
citizen,  and  which  take  a  new  force  when  they  are  solemnly  re- 
cognized by  all : — for  a  nation  to  love  liberty,  it  is  sufficient  that 
she  knows  it ;  and  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills  it."  How 
dry,  barren  and  obscure,  is  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Burke  la- 
bours ;  and  how  ineffectual,  though  embellished  with  flowers,  is 
all  his  declamation  and  his  argument,  compared  with  these  clear, 
concise  and  soul-animating  sentiments  :  few  and  short  as  they 
are,  they  lead  on  to  a  vast  field  of  generous  and  manly  thinking, 
and  do  not  finish,  like  Mr.  Burke's  periods,  with  music  in  the  ear 
and  nothing  in  the  heart. 

As  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  an  anecdote  respecting  his  fareweU  ad« 
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dress  to  the  congress  of  America  in  1783,  and  which  occurred 
fresh  to  my  mind  when  I  saw  Mr.  Burke's  thundering  attack  on 
the  French  revolution. — M.  de  la  Fayette  went  to  America  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war,  and  continued  a  volunteer  in  her  service 
to  the  end.  His  conduct  through  the  whole  of  that  enterprise  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  a 
young  man,  scarcely  then  twenty  years  of  age.  Situated  in  a 
country  that  was  like  the  lap  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  with  the 
means  of  enjoying  it,  how  few  are  there  to  be  found  that  would 
exchange  such  a  scene  for  the  woods  and  wilderness  of  America, 
and  pass  the  flowery  years  of  youth  in  unprofitable  danger  and 
hardship  !  But  such  is  the  fact.  When  the  war  ended,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  his  final  departure,  he  presented  him- 
self to  congress,  and  contemplating,  in  his  affectionate  farewell, 
the  revolution  he  had  seen,  expressed  himself  in  these  words : 
"  JWay  this  great  monument  liaised  to  Liberty,  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  oppressor,  and  an  example  to  the  oppressed  !,y  When  this  ad- 
dress came  to  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  then  in  France, 
he  applied  to  count  Vergennes  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  French 
gazette,  but  never  could  obtain  his  consent.  The  fact  was,  that 
count  Vergennes  was  an  aristocratical  despot,  at  home,  and  dread- 
ed the  example  of  the  American  revolution  in  France,  as  certain 
other  persons  now  dread  the  example  of  the  French  revolution  in 
England  ;  and  Mr.  Burke's  tribute  of  fear  (for  in  this  light  it 
must  be  considered)  runs  parallel  with  count  Vergennes'  refusal. 
But  to  return  more  particularly  to  his  work. 

"We  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Burke)  the  French  rebel  against  a 
mild  and  lawful  monarch,  with  more  fury,  outrage  and  insult,  than 
any  people  has  been  known  to  raise  against  the  most  illegal  usur- 
per, or  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant." — This  is  one  among  a  thou- 
sand other  instances,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  shows  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  springs  and  principles  of  the  French  revolution 

It  was  not  against  Louis  XVI.  but  against  the  despotic  princi- 
ple of  the  government,  that  the  nation  revolted.  These  principles 
had  not  their  origin  in  him,  but  in  the  original  establishment,  many 
centuries  back  ;  and  they  were  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Augean  stable  of  parasites  and  plunderers  too 
abominably  filthy  to  be  cleansed,  by  any  thing  short  of  complete 
ai^  universal  revolution. 
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When  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  thing,  the  whole  heart 
should  join  in  the  measure,  or  it  should  not  be  attempted.  That 
crisis  was  then  arrived,  and  there  remained  no  choice  but  to  act 
with  determined  vigor,  or  not  to  act  at  all.  The  king  was  known 
to  be  the  friend  of  the  nation,  and  this  circumstance  was  favorable 
to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  no  man  bred  up  in  the  style  of  an 
absolute  king,  ever  possessed  a  heart  so  little  disposed  to  the 
exercise  of  that  species  of  power  as  the  present  king  of  France. 
But  the  principles  of  the  government  itself  still  remained  the 
same.  The  monarch  and  monarchy  were  distinct  and  separate 
things  ;  and  it  was  against  the  established  despotism  of  the  latter, 
and  not  against  the  person  or  principles  of  the  former,  that  the 
revolt  commenced,  and  the  revolution  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  attend  to  this  distinction  between  men 
and  principles,  and  therefore  he  does  not  see  that  a  revolt  may 
take  place  against  the  despotism  of  the  latter,  while  there  lies  no 
charge  of  despotism  against  the  former. 

The  natural  moderation  of  Louis  XVI.  contributed  nothing 
to  alter  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  monarchy.  All  the 
tyrannies  of  former  reigns,  acted  under  that  hereditary  despotism, 
were  still  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  hands  of  a  successor.  It  was 
not  the  respite  of  a  reign  that  would  satisfy  France,  enlightened 
as  she  was  then  become.  A  casual  discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  despotism,  is  not  a  discontinuance  of  its  principles;  the 
former  depends  on  the  virtue  of  the  individual  who  is  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  power ;  the  latter,  on  the  virtue  and  for- 
titude of  the  nation.  In  the  case  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  of 
England,  the  revolt  was  against  the  personal  despotism  of  the 
men;  whereas  in  France,  it  was  against  the  hereditary  despotism 
of  the  established  government.  But  men  who  can  consign  over 
the  rights  of  posterity  for  ever  on  the  authority  of  a  mouldy 
parchment,  like  Mr.  Burke,  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  this 
revolution.  It  takes  in  a  field  too  vast  for  their  views  to  explore, 
and  proceeds  with  a  mightiness  of  reason  they  cannot  keep  pace 
with. 

But  there  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  this  revolution  may 
be  considered.  When  despotism  has  established  itself  for  ages 
in  a  country,  as  in  France,  it  is  not  in  the  person  of  the  king  only 
that  it  resides.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  so  in  show,  and 
in  nominal  authority ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  and  in  fact.    It 
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has  its  standard  every  where.  Every  office  and  department  has 
its  despotism,  founded  upon  custom  and  usage.  Every  place  has 
its  Bastile,  and  every  Bastile  its  despot.  The  original  hereditary 
despotism  resident  in  the  person  of  the  king,  divides  and  sub-divides 
itself  into  a  thousand  shapes  and  forms,  till  at  last  the  whole  of  it  is 
acted  by  deputation. — This  was  the  case  in  France  ;  and  against 
this  species  of  despotism,  proceeding  on  through  an  endless 
labyrinth  of  office  till  the  source  of  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  there 
is  no  mode  of  redress.  It  strengthens  itself  by  assuming  the 
appearance  of  duty,  and  tyrannizes  under  the  pretence  of  obey- 
ing. 

When  a  man  reflects  on  the  condition  which  France  was  in 
from  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  will  see  other  causes  for 
revolt  than  those  which  immediately  connect  themselves  with  the 
person  or  character  of  Louis  XVI. — There  were,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  a  thousand  despotisms  to  be  reformed  in  France, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  hereditary  despotism  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  become  so  rooted  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent of  it.  Between  the  monarchy,  the  parliament,  and  the 
church,  there  was  a  rivalship  of  despotism  :  besi(>j.5  the  feudal 
despotism  operating  locally,  and  the  ministerial  despotism  opera- 
ting every  where.  But  Mr.  Burke,  by  considering  the  king  as 
the  only  possible  object  of  a  revolt,  speaks  as  if  France  was  a 
village,  in  which  every  thing  that  passed  must  be  known  to  its 
commanding  officer,  and  no  oppression  could  be  acted  but  what 
he  could  immediately  control.  Mr.  Burke  might  have  been  in  the 
Bastile  his  whole  life,  as  well  under  Louis  XVI.  as  Louis  XIV.  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  known  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Burke  existed.  The  despotic  principles  of  the  government  were 
the  same  in  both  reigns,  though  the  dispositions  of  the  men  were  as 
remote  as  tyranny  and  benevolence. 

What  Mr.  Burke  considers  as  a  reproach  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, that  of  bringing  it  forward  under  a  reign  more  mild  than 
the  preceding  ones,  is  one  of  its  tughest  honors.  The  revolutions 
that  have  taken  place  in  other  European  countries,  have  been 
excited  by  personal  hatred.  The  rage  was  against  the  man,  and 
he  became  the  victim. — But,  in  the  instance  of  France,  we  see 
a  revolution  generated  in  the  rational  contemplation  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  distinguishing  from  the  beginning  between  persons 
and  principles. 
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But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  no  idea  of  principles,  when  he 
is  contemplating  governments.  "  Ten  years  ago,"  says  he,  "  I 
could  nave  felicitated  France  on  her  having  a  government,  without 
inquiring  what  the  nature  of  that  government  was  or  how  it  was 
administered. "  Is  this  the  language  of  a  rational  man  ?  Is  it  the 
language  of  a  heart  feeling  as  it  ought  to  feel  for  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  the  human  race?  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Burke  must 
compliment  every  government  in  the  world,  while  the  victims  who 
suffer  under  them,  whether  sold  into  slavery  or  tortured  out  of 
existence,  are  wholly  forgotten.  It  is  power,  and  not  principles, 
that  Mr.  Burke  venerates  ;  and  under  this  abominable  depravity, 
he  is  disqualified  to  judge  between  them.  Thus  much  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolution.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  other  considerations. 

I  know  a  place  in  America  called  Point-no-Point ;  because  as 
you  proceed  along  the  shore,  gay  and  flowery  as  Mr.  Burked 
language,  it  continually  recedes,  and  presents  itself  at  a  distance 
a-head  ;  and  when  you  have  got  as  far  as  you  can  go,  there  is  no 
point  at  all.  Just  thus  is  it  with  Mr.  Burke's  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pages.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  reply  to  him.  But  as  the 
points  that  he  wishes  to  establish  may  be  inferred  from  what  he 
abuses,  it  is  in  his  paradoxes  that  we  must  look  for  his  argu- 
ments. 

As  to  the  tragic  paintings  by  which  Mr.  Burke  has  outraged  his 
own  imagination,  and  seeks  to  work  upon  that  of  his  readers,  they 
are  very  well  calculated  for  theatrical  representation,  where  facts 
are  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  show,  and  accommodated  to  pro 
duce,  through  the  weakness  of  sympathy,  a  weeping  effect.  But 
Mr.  Burke  should  recollect  that  he  is  writing  history,  and  not 
plays  ;  and  that  his  readers  will  expect  truth,  and  not  the  spouting 
rant  of  high-toned  declamation. 

When  we  see  a  man  dramatically  lamenting  in  a  publication  in- 
tended to  be  believed,  that  "  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ff  that 
"the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever  /"  that  "  the  un~ 
bought  grace  of  life  (if  any  one  knows  what  it  is,)  the  cheap  de- 
fence of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise 
is  gone  /"  And  all  this  because  the  Quixotic  age  of  chivalric  non- 
sense is  gone,  what  opinion  can  we  form  of  his  judgment,  or  what 
regard  can  we  pay  to  his  facts  1.  In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagina- 
tion, he  has  discovered  a  world  of  windmills,  and  his  sorrows  are, 
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that  there  are  no  Quixotes  to  attack  them.  But  if  the  age  of  aris- 
tocracy, like  that  of  chivalry,  should  fall,  and  they  had  originally 
some  connexion,  Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  order,  may 
continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish  with  exclaiming — 
*  Othelio's  occuputioii's  gone  /" 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Burke's  horrid  paintings,  when  the  French 
revolution  is  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  the  astonish- 
ment will  be,  that  it  is  marked  with  so  few  sacrifices  ;  but  this 
astonishment  will  cease  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  principles,  and 
not  persons,  that  were  the  meditated  objects  of  destruction.  The 
mind  of  the  nation  was  acted  upon  by  a  higher  stimulus  than  what 
the  consideration  of  persons  could  inspire,  and  sought  a  higher 
conquest  than  could  be  produced  by  the  downfall  of  an  enemy. — 
Among  the  few  who  fell,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that  were 
intentionally  singled  out.  They  all  of  them  had  their  fate  in  the 
circumstances  of  the. moment,  and  were  not  pursued  with  that  long, 
cold-blooded,  unabated  revenge  which  pursued  the  unfortunate 
Scotch,  in  the  affair  of  1745. 

Through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  Bastile  is  mentioned  more  than  once,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
implication  as  if  he  was  sorry  it  is  pulled  down,  and  wished  it  was 
built  up  again.  "  We  have  rebuilt  Newgate  (says  he)  and  tenanted 
the  mansion  ;  and  we  have  prisons  almost  as  strong  as  the  Bastile 
for  those  who  dare  to  libel  the  queen  of  France."*  As  to  what  a 
madman,  like  the  person  called  Lord  George  Gordon,  might  say, 
and  to  whom  Newgate  is  rather  a  bedlam  than  a  prison,  it  is  un- 
worthy a  rational  consideration.  It  was  a  madman  that  libelled — 
and  that  is  sufficient  apology,  and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
confining  him,  which  was  the  thing  wished  for  :  but  certain  it  is 
that  Mr.  Burke,  who  does  not  call  himself  a  madman,  whatever 
other  people  may  do,  has  libelled,  in  the  most  unprovoked  manner, 
and  in  the  grossest  style  of  the  most  vulgar  abuse,  the  whole  re- 
presentative authority  of  France  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burke  takes  his 

• 
*  Since  writing  the  above,  two  other  places  occur  in  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet 
in  which  the  name  of  Bastile  is  mentioned  but  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
one,  he  introduces  it  in  a  sort  of  obscure  question,  and  asks — "  Will  any  min- 
isters who  now  serve  such  a  king  with  but  a  decent  appearance  of  respect, 
cordially  obey  the  orders  of  those  whom  but  the  other  day,  in  his  name,  they 
had  committed  to  the  Bactile  ?"  in  the  other  the  taking  it  is  mentioned  as 
implying  criminality  in  the  French  guards  who  assisted  in  demolishing  it.— 
"  They  have  not,"  says  he,  "  forgot  the  taking  the  king's  castles  at  Paris.* 
VJiis  is  Mr.  Burke,  who  pretends  to  write  on  constitutional  freedom. 
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seat  in  the  British  house  of  commons ! — From  his  violence  and  his 
grief,  his  silence  on  some  points  and  his  excess  on  others,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  is  sorry,  extremely  sorry, 
that  arbitrary  power,  the  power  of  the  pope  and  the  Bastile,  are 
pulled  down. 

Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commiserating  reflec- 
tion, that  I  can  find  throughout  his  book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those 
that  lingered  out  the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope, 
in  the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painful  to  behold  a  man 
employing  his  talents  to  corrupt  himself.  Nature  has  been  kinder 
to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  has  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  upon  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy  resem 
blance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He  pities  the  plumage,  but 
forgets  the  dying  bird.  Accustomed  to  kiss  the  aristocratical 
hand  that  hath  purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degenerates  into  a 
composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  nature  forsakes  him. 
His  hero  or  his  heroine  must  be  a  tragedy-victim,  expiring  in  show, 
and  not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery,  sliding  into  death  in  the 
silence  of  a  dungeon. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  passed  over  the  whole  transaction  of  the 
Bastile  (and  his  silence  is  nothing  in  his  favour)  and  has  enter- 
tained his  readers  with  reflections  on  supposed  facts,  distorted  into 
real  falsehoods,  I  will  give,  since  he  has  not,  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  that  transaction.  They  will  serve 
to  show  that  less  mischief  could  scarce  have  accompanied  such  an 
event,  when  considered  with  the  treacherous  and  hostile  aggrava- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution. 

The  mind  can  hardly  picture  to  itself  a  more  tremendous  scene 
than  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhibited  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Bas- 
tile, and  for  two  days  before  and  after,  nor  conceive  the  possibility 
of  its  quieting  so  soon.  At  a  distance,  this  transaction  has  ap- 
peared only  as  an  act  of  heroism  standing  on  itself:  and  the  close 
political  connexion  it  had  with  the  revolution  is  lost  in  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  achievement.  But  we  are  to  consider  it  as  the  strength 
of  the  parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and  contending  for  the  issue. 
The  Bastile  was  to  be  either  the  prize  or  the  prison  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  downfall  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  downfall  of  des- 
potism ;  and  this  compounded  image  was  become  as  figuratively 
united,  as  Bunyan's  Doubting  Castle  and  giant  Despair. 

vol.  u  8 
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The  national  assembly  before  and  at  the  time  of  taking  tho 
Bastile,  was  sitting  at  Versailles,  twelve  miles  distant  from  Paris. 
About  a  week  before  the  rising  of  the  Parisians  and  their  taking  the 
Bastile,  it  was  discovered  that  a  plot  was  forming,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  me  count  d'Artois,  the  king's  youngest  brother,  for  de- 
molishing the  national  assembly,  seizing  its  members,  and  thereby 
crushing,  by  a  coup  domain,  all  hopes  and  prospects  of  forming  a 
free  government.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  free- 
dom, it  is  well  this  plan  did  not  succeed.  Examples  are  not  want- 
ing to  show  how  dreadfully  vindictive  and  cruel  are  all  old  govern- 
ments, when  they  are  successful  against  what  they  call  a  revolt. 

This  pten  must  have  been  some  time  in  contemplation  :  be- 
cause, in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  Mas  necessary  to  col- 
lect a  large  military  force  round  Paris,  and  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  that  city  and  the  national  assembly 
at  Versailles.  The  troops  destined  for  this  service  were  chiefly 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  who,  for  this 
particular  purpose,  were  drawn  from  the  distant  provinces  where 
they  were  then  stationed.  When  they  were  collected,  to  the 
amount  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand,  it  was 
judged  time  to  put  the  plan  in  execution.  The  ministry  who 
were  then  in  office,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the  revolution, 
were  instantly  dismissed,  and  a  new  ministry  formed  of  those  who 
had  concerted  the  project : — among  whom  was  count  de  Broglio, 
and  to  his  share  was  given  the  command  of  those  troops.  The 
character  of  this  man,  as  described  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Burke  before  he  began  to  write  his  book,  and 
from  an  authority  which  Mr.  Burke  well  knows  was  good,  was 
that  of  "  a  high-flying  aristocrat,  cool,  and  capable  of  every  mis- 
chief." 

While  these  matters  were  agitating,  the  national  assembly  stood 
in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  situation  that  a  body  of  men  can 
be  supposed  to  act  in.  They  were  the  devoted  victims,  and  they 
knew  it.  They  had  the  hearts  and  wishes  of  their  country  on  their 
side,  but  military  authority  they  had  none.  The  guards  of  Brog- 
lio surrounded  the  hall  where  the  assembly  sat,  ready,  at  the  word 
of  command,  to  seize  their  persons,  as  had  been  done  the  ycai 
before  to  the  parliament  in  Paris.  Had  the  national  assembly  de- 
serted their  trust,  or  had  they  exhibited  signs  of  weakness  or  fear, 
their  enemies  had  been  encouraged,  and  the  country  depressed. 
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When  the  situation  they  stood  in,  the  cause  they  were  engaged  in, 
and  the  crisis  then  ready  to  burst  which  should  determine  their 
personal  and  political  fate,  and  that  of  their  country,  and  probably 
of  Europe*  are  taken  into  one  view,  none  but  a  heart  callous  with 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  dependance,  can  avoid  interesting  itself 
in  their  success. 

The  archbishop  of  Yicnne  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  na- 
tional assembly  ;  a  person  too  old  to  undergo  the  scene  that  a  few 
days,  or  a  few  hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  man  of  more  activity, 
and  bolder  fortitude*  was  necessary  ;  and  the  national  assembly 
chose  (under  the  form  of  vice-president,  for  the  presidency  still 
re^.ed  in  the  archbishop)  M.  de  la  Fayette  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  vice-president  being  chosen.  It  was  at  the  moment 
this  storm  was  pending,  July  11,  that  a  declaration  of  rights  was 
brought  forward  by  JVL  de  la  Fayette,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
alluded  to  in  page  51»  It  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only  a 
part  of  a  more  extensive  declaration  of  rights,  agreed  upon  and 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  national  assembly.  The  particular  rea- 
son for  bringing  it  forward  at  this  moment  (M.  de  la  Fayette  has 
since  informed  me)  was,  that  if  the  national  assembly  should  fall 
in  the  threatened  destruction  that  then  surrounded  it,  some  trace 
of  its  principles  might  have  a  chance  of  surviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  was  now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  event  was 
freedom  or  slavery.  On  one  side  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men ;  on  the  other  an  unarmed  body  of  citizens,  for  the 
citizens  of  Paris  on  whom  the  national  assembly  must  then  imme- 
diately depend,  were  as  unarmed  and  undisciplined  as  ths  citizens 
of  London  are  now.  The  French  guards  had  given  strong  symp- 
toms of  their  being  attached  to  the  national  cause  ;  but  their  num- 
bers were  small,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  force  which  Broglio  com- 
manded, and  their  officers  were  in  the  interest  of  Broglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  the  new  ministry  made 
their  appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that 
the  Bastile  was  taken  the  14th  of  July  :  the  point  of  time  I  am 
now  speaking  to,  is  the  12th.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  change 
of  the  ministry  reached  Paris  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  play-houses 
and  places  of  entertainment,  shops  and  houses,  were  shut  up 
The  change  of  ministry  was  considered  as  the  prelude  of  hostili- 
ties, and  the  opinion  was  rightly  founded. 
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The  foreign  troops  began  to  advance  towards  the  city.  The 
prince  de  Lambesc,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  cavalry, 
approached  by  the.  palace  of  Louis  XV.  which  connects  itself  with 
some  of  the  streets.  In  his  march  he  insulted  and  struck  an  old 
man  with  his  sword.  The  French  are  remarkable  for  their  re- 
spect to  old  age,  and  the  insolence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
done,  uniting  with  the  general  fermentation  they  were  in,  produced 
a  powerful  effect,  and  a  cry  of  to  arms  !  to  arms !  spread  itself  in 
a  moment  over  the  whole  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  scarcely  any  who  knew  the  use  of 
them  ;  but  desperate  resolution,  when  every  hope  is  at  stake, 
supplies,  for  a  while,  the  want  of  arms.  Near  where  the  prince 
de  Lambesc  was  drawn  up,  were  large  piles  of  stones  collected 
for  building  the  new  bridge,  and  with  these  the  people  attacked 
the  cavalry.  A  party  *of  the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the 
firing,  rushed  from  their  quarters  and  joined  the  people  ;  and  night 
coming  on,  the  cavalry  retreated. 

The  streets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favourable  for  defence  ; 
and  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  many  stories,  from 
which  great  annoyance  might  be  given,  secured  them  against 
nocturnal  enterprises  ;  and  the  night  was  spent  in  providing  them- 
selves with  every  sort  of  weapon  they  could  make  or  procure : 
guns,  swords,  blacksmith's  hammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows, 
pikes,  halberds,  pitchforks,  spits,  clubs,  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  with  which  they  assembled  the  next 
morning,  and  the  still  more  incredible  resolution  they  exhibited 
embarrassed  and  astonished  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new 
ministry  expect  such  a  salute.  Accustomed  to  slavery  themselves, 
they  had  no  idea  that  liberty  was  capable  of  such  inspiration,  or 
that  a  body  of  unarmed  citizens  would  dare  to  face  the  military 
force  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Every  moment  of  this  day  was 
employed  in  collecting  arms,  concerting  plans,  and  arranging 
themselves  in  the  best  order  which  such  an  instantaneous  move- 
ment could  afford.  Broglio  continued  lying  round  the  city,  but 
made  no  further  advances  this  day,  and  the  succeeding  night 
passed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  such  a  scene  could  possibly 
produce. 

But  the  defence  only  was  not  the  object  of  the  citizens.  They 
had  a  cause  at  stake,  on  which  depended  their  freedom  or  their 
slavery.     They  every  moment  expected  an  attack,  or  to  hear  of 
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one  made  on  the  national  assembly  ;  and  in  such  a  situation,  the 
most  prompt  measures  are  sometimes  the  best.  The  object  that 
now  presented  itself,  was  the  Bastile ;  and  the  eclat  of  carrying 
such  a  fortress  in  the  face  of  such  an  army,  could  not  fail  to  strike 
terror  into  the  new  ministry,  who  had  scarcely  yet  had  time  to 
meet.  By  some  intercepted  correspondence  this  morning,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  M.  de  Flesseles,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  their  interest,  was  betraying  them  ;  and  from  this 
discovery  there  remained  no  doubt  that  Broglio  would  reinforce  the 
Bastile  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  at- 
tack it  that  day ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  better  supply  of  arms  than  they  were  then  pos- 
sessed of. 

There  was,  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  de- 
posited at  the  hospital  of  the  invalids,  which  the  citizens  summoned 
to  surrender  ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defensible,  nor  attempted 
much  defence,  they  soon  succeeded.  Thus  supplied,  they  march- 
ed to  attack  the  Bastile  ;  a  vast  mixed  multitude  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  degrees,  and  armed  with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Imagination 
would  fail  of  describing  to  itself  the  appearance  of  such  a  proces- 
sion, and  of  the  anxiety  for  the  events  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
minutes  might  produce.  What  plans  the  ministry  was  forming, 
were  as  unknown  to  the  people  within  the  city,  as  what  the  citizens 
were  doing  was  unknown  to  them  ;  and  what  movements  Broglio 
might  make  for  the  support  or  relief  of  the  place,  were  to  the 
citizens  equally  unknown.     All  was  mystery  and  hazard. 

That  the  Bastile  was  attacked  with  an  enthusiasm  of  heroism, 
such  only  as  the  highest  animation  of  liberty  could  inspire,  and 
carried  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  is  an  event  which  the  world  is 
fully  possessed  of.  I  am  not  undertaking  a  detail  of  the  attack, 
but  bringing  into  view  the  conspiracy  against  the  nation  which 
provoked  it,  and  which  fell  with  the  Bastile.  The  prison  to  which 
the  new  ministry  were  dooming  the  national  assembly,  in  addition 
to  its  being  the  high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,  became  the 
proper  object  to  begin  with.  This  enterprize  broke  up  the  new 
ministry,  who  began  now  to  fly  from  the  ruin  they  had  prepared 
for  others.  The  troops  of  Broglio  dispersed,  and  himself  fled 
also. 

Mr.  Burke  has  spoken  a  great  deal  about  plots,  but  he  has  never 
once  spoken  of  this  plot  against  the  national  assembly  and  the 
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liberties  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  he  might  not,  he  has  passed 
over  all  the  circumstances  that  might  throw  it  in  his  way.  The 
exiles  who  have  fled  from  France,  whose  cause  he  so  much  in- 
terests himself  in,  and  from  whom  he  has  had  his  lesson,  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  miscarriage  of  this  plot.  No  plot  was 
formed  against  them  :  it  was  they  who  were  plotting  against 
others  ;  and  those  who  fell,  met,  not  unjustly,  the  punishment  they 
were  preparing  to  execute.  But  will  Mr.  Burke  say  that  if  this  plot, 
contrived  with  the  subtlety  of  an  ambuscade,  had  succeeded,  the 
successful  party  would  have  restrained  their  wrath  so  soon  1  Let 
the  history  of  all  old  governments  answer  the  question. 

Whom  has  the  national  assembly  brought  to  the  scaffold? 
None.  They  were  themselves  the  devoted  victims  of  this  plot, 
and  they  have  not  retaliated  ;  why  then  are  they  charged  with  re- 
venge they  have  not  acted  ?  In  the  tremendous  breaking  forth  of 
a  whole  people,  in  which  all  degrees,  tempers  and  characters  are 
confounded,  and  delivering  themselves  by  a  miracle  of  exertion, 
from  the  destruction  meditated  against  them,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  nothing  will  happen  1  When  men  are  sore  with  the  sense  of 
oppressions,  and  menaced  with  the  prospect  of  new  ones,  is  the 
calmness  of  philosophy*  or  the  palsy  of  insensibility  to  be  looked 
for  1  Mr.  Burke  exclaims  against  outrage,  yet  the  greatest  is  that 
which  he  has  committed.  His  book  is  a  volume  of  outrage,  not 
apologized  for  by  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  but  cherished  through 
a  space  of  ten  months  ;  yet  Mi\  Burke  had  no  provocation,  no 
life,  no  interest  at  stake. 

More  citizens  fell  in  this  struggle  than  of  their  Opponents  ;  but 
four  or  five  persons  were  seized  by  the  populace,  and  instantly 
put  to  death  ;  the  governor  of  the  Bastile  and  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  detected  in  the  act  of  betraying  them  ;  and  afterwards 
Foulon,  one  of  the  new  ministry,  and  Berthier,  his  son-in-law  * 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  intendant  of  Paris.  Their  heads 
were  stuck  upon  pikes,  and  carried  about  the  city  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  mode  of  punishment  that  Mr.  Burke  builds  a  great  part  of  his 
tragic  scenes.  Let  us  therefore  examine  how  men  came  by  the 
idea  of  punishing  in  this  manner. 

They  learn  it  from  the  governments  they  live  under ;  and  retali- 
ate the  punishments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  behold.  The 
heads  stuck  upon  pikes  which  remained  for  years  upon  Temple- 
bar,  differed  nothing  in  the  horror  of  the  scene  from  those  carried 
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about  on  pikes  at  Paris  :  yet  this  was  done  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  signifies  nothing  to  a 
man  what  is  done  to  him  after  he  is  dead  ;  but  it  signifies  much  to 
the.  living  :  it  either  tortures  their  feelings  or  hardens  their  hearts  ; 
and  in  either  case,  it  instructs  them  how  to  punish  when  powei 
falls  into  their  hands. 

Lay  then  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  teach  governments  humanity. 
It  is  their  sanguinary  punishments  which  corrupt  mankind.  In 
England,  the  punishment  in  certain  cases  is,  by  hanging,  drawing 
and  quartering  ;  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  is  cut  out,  and  held  up 
to  the  view  of  the  populace.  In  France,  under  the  former  govern- 
ment,  the  punishments  were  not  less  barbarous.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  execution  of  Damien,  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  ? 
The  effect  of  these  cruel  spectacles  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
is  to  destroy  tenderness  or  excite  revenge ;  and  by  the  base 
and  false  idea  of  governing  men  by  terror  instead  of  reason, 
they  become  precedents.  It  is  over  the  lowest  class  of 
mankind  that  government  by  terror  is  intended  to  operate,  and  it  is 
on  them  that  it  operates  to  the  worst  effect.  They  have  sense 
enough  to  feel  that  they  are  the  objects  aimed  at ;  and  they 
inflict  in  their  turn  the  examples  of  terror  they  have  been  in- 
structed to  practice. 

There  are  in  all  European  countries,  a  large  class  of  people  of 
that  description  which  in  England  are  called  the  "  mob."  Of  this 
class  were  those  who  committed  the  burnings  and  devastations  in 
London  in  1780,  and  of  this  class  were  those  who  carried  the 
heads  upon  pikes  in  Paris.  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  taken  up 
in  the  country,  and  sent  to  Pans  to  undergo  their  examination  at 
the  hotel  de  Ville  ;  for  the  national  assembly,  immediately  on  the 
new  ministry  coming  into  office,  passed  a  decree,  which  they 
communicated  to  the  king  and  cabinet,  that  they  (the  national 
assembly)  would  hold  the  ministry,  of  which  Foulon  was  one, 
responsible  for  the  measures  they  were  advising  and  pursuing ; 
but  the  mob,  incensed  at  the  appearance  of  Foulon  and  Berthier, 
tore  them  from  their  conductors  before  they  were  carried  to  the 
hotel  de  Yilie,  and  executed  them  on  the  spot.  Why  then  does 
Mr.  Burke  charge  outrages  of  this  kind  upon  a  whole  people  ? 
As  well  may  he  charge  the  riots  and  outrages  of  1780  on  all  tne 
people  of  London,  or  those  in  Ireland  on  all  his  country. 
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But  every  thing  we  see  or  hear  offensive  to  our  feelings,  and 
derogatory  to  the  human  character,  should  lead  to  other  reflections 
than  those  of  reproach.  Even  the  beings  who  commit  them  have 
some  claim  to  our  consideration.  How  then  is  it  that  such  vast 
classes  of  mankind  as  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
vulgar,  or  the  ignorant  mob,  are  so  numerous  in  all  old  countries  ? 
The  instant  we  ask  ourselves  this  question,  reflection  finds  an 
answer.  They  arise,  as  an  unavoidable  consequence,  out  of  the 
ill  construction  of  all  the  old  governments  in  Europe,  England  in- 
cluded with  the  rest.  It  is  by  distortedly  exalting  some  men,  that 
others  are  distortedly  debased,  till  the  whole  is  out  of  nature.  A 
vast  mass  of  mankind  are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back  ground 
of  the  human  picture,  to  bring  forward,  with  greater  glare,  the 
puppet-show  of  state  and  aristocracy.  In  the  commencement  of 
a  revolution,  those  men  are  rather  the  followers  of  the  camp  than 
of  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  have  yet  to  be  instructed  how  to 
reverence  it. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Burke  all  his  theatrical  exaggerations  for  facts, 
and  I  then  ask  him,  if  they  do  not  establish  the  certainty  of  what  I 
nere  lay  down  ?  Admitting  them  to  be  true,  they  show  the  neces- 
sity of  the  French  revolution,  as  much  as  any  one  thing  he  could 
have  asserted.  These  outrages  are  not  the  effect  of  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  but  of  the  degraded  mind  that  existed  before  the 
revolution,  and  which  the  revolution  is  calculated  to  reform. 
Place  them  then  to  their  proper  cause,  and  take  the  reproach  of 
them  to  your  own  side. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  city  of  Paris, 
that  during  such  a  tremendous  scene  of  arms  and  confusion,  be- 
yond the  control  of  all  authority,  that  they  have  been  able,  by  the 
influence  of  example  and  exhortation,  to  restrain  so  much.  Never 
was  more  pains  taken  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind,  and  to 
make  them  see  that  their  interest  consisted  in  their  virtue,  and  not 
in  their  revenge,  than  what  have  been  displayed  in  the  revolution 
of  France. — I  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October. 

I  can  consider  Mr.  Burke's  book  in  scarcely  any  other  light 
than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and  he  must,  I  think,  have  con- 
sidered it  in  the  same  light  himself,  by  the  poetical  liberties  he  has 
taken  of  omitting  some  facts,  distorting  others,  and  making  the 
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machinery  bend  to  produce  a  stage  effect.  Of  this  kind  is  his 
account  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles.  He  begins  this  account 
by  omitting  the  only  facts  which,  as  causes,  are  known  to  be  true; 
every  thing  beyond  these  is  conjecture  even  in  Paris :  and  he 
then  works  up  a  tale  accommodated  to  his  own  passions  and 
prejudices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  Mr.  Burke's  book,  that  he 
never  speaks  of  plots  against  the  revolution  ;  and  it  is  from 
those  plots  that  all  the  mischiefs  have  arisen.  It  suits  his  pur- 
pose to  exhibit  consequences  without  their  causes.  It  is  one  of 
the  arts  of  the  drama  to  do  so.  If  the  crimes  of  men  were  ex- 
hibited with  their  suffering,  the  stage  effect  would  sometimes  be 
lost,  and  the  audience  would  be  inclined  to  approve  where  it  was 
intended  they  should  commiserate. 

After  all  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  this  intri- 
cate affair  (the  expedition  to  Versailles,)  it  still  remains  enveloped 
in  all  that  kind  of  mystery  which  ever  accompanies  events  pro- 
duced more  from  a  concurrence  of  awkward  circumstances,  than 
from  fixed  design.  While  the  characters  of  men  are  forming,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  revolutions,  there  is  a  reciprocal  suspicion, 
and  a  disposition  to  misinterpret  each  other ;  and  even  parties 
directly  opposite  in  principle,  will  sometimes  concur  in  pushing 
forward  the  same  movement  with  very  different  views,  and  with 
the  hopes  of  its  producing  very  different  consequences.  A  great 
deal  of  this  may  be  discovered  in  this  embarrassed  affair,  and  yet 
the  issue  of  the  whole  was  what  nobody  had  in  view. 

The  only  things  certainly  known  are,  that  considerable  uneasi- 
ness was  at  this  time  excited  in  Paris,  by  the  delay  of  the  king  in 
not  sanctioning  and  forwarding  the  decrees  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, particularly  that  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  of  August,  which  contained  the 
foundation  principles  on  which  the  constitution  was  to  be  erected. 
The  kindest,  and  perhaps  the  fairest,  conjecture  upon  this  matter 
is,  that  some  of  the  ministers  intended  to  make  observations  upon 
certain  parts  of  them,  before  they  were  finally  sanctioned  and 
sent  to  the  provinces  ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  enemies  of 
the  revolution  derived  hopes  from  the  delay,  and  the  friends  of 
the  revolution,  Uneasiness. 

During  this  state  of  suspense,  the  gardes  du  corps,  which  was 
composed,  as  such  regiments  generally  are,  of  persons  much 
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connected  with  the  court,  gave  an  entertainment  at  Versailles 
(Oct.  1,)  to  some  foreign  regiments  then  arrived ;  and  when  ithe 
entertainment  was  at  its  height,  on  a  signal  given,  the  gardes  dvi 
corps  tore  the  national  cockade  from  their  hats,  trampled  it  under 
foot,  and  replaced  it  with  a  counter  cockade  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  An  indignity  of  this  kind  amounted  to  defiance.  It 
was  like  declaring  war ;  and  if  men  will  give  challenges,  they 
must  expect  consequences.  But  all  this  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight.  He  begins  his  account  by  saying,  "  History 
will  record,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
king  and  queen  of  France,  after  a  day  of  confusion,  alarm,  dis- 
may and  slaughter,  lay  down  under  the  pledged  security  of  public 
faith,  to  indulge  nature  in  a  few  hours  of  respite,  and  troubled 
melancholy  repose."  This  is  neither  the  sober  style  of  history, 
nor  the  intention  of  it.  It  leaves  every  thing  to  be  guessed  at,  and 
mistaken.  One  would  at  least  think  there  had  been  a  battle  ;  and 
a  battle  there  probably  would  have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moderating  prudence  of  those  whom  Mr.  Burke  involves  in  his 
censures.  By  his  keeping  the  gardes  du  corps  out  of  sight  Mr. 
Burke  has  afforded  himself  the  dramatic  licence  of  putting  the 
king  and  queen  in  their  places,  as  if  the  object  of  the  expedition 
was  against  them. — But,  to  return  to  my  account — 

This  conduct  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
alarmed  and  enraged  the  Parisians  :  the  colors  of  the  cause  and 
the  cause  itself,  were  become  too  united  to  mistake  the  intention  of 
the  insult,  and  the  Parisians  were  determined  to  call  the  gardes  du 
corps  to  an  account.  There  was  certainly  nothing  of  the  cow- 
ardice of  assassination  in  marching  in  the  face  of  day  to  demand 
satisfaction,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  used,  of  a  body  of  armed 
men  who  had  voluntarily  given  defiance.  But  the  circumstance 
which  serves  to  throw  this  affair  into  embarrassment  is,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  appear  to  have  encouraged  it,  as  well 
as  its  friends.  The  one  hoped  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  by  check- 
ing it  in  time,  and  the  other  to  make  one.  The  hopes  of  those 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  rested  in  making  the  king  of  their 
party,  and  getting  him  from  Versailles  to  Metz,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  collect  a  force,  and  set  up  a  standard.  We  have  there- 
fore two  different  objects  presenting  themselves  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means  ;  the  one,  to  chastise 
the  gardes  du  corps  which  was  the  object  of  the  Parisians  ;  the 
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other,  to  render  the  confusion  of  such  a  scene  an  inducement  to 
the  'king  to  set  off  for  Metz. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  a  very  numerous  body  of  women,  and 
men  in  the  disguise  of  women,  collected  round  the  hotel  de  Ville, 
or  town  hall,  at  Paris,  and  set  off  for  Versailles.  Their  professed 
object  was  the  gardes  du  corps;  but  prudent  men  readily  recol- 
lected that  mischief  is  easier  begun  than  ended  ;  and  this  impres- 
sed itself  with  the  more  force,  from  the  suspicions  already  stated, 
and  the  irregularity  of  such  a  cavalcade.  As  soon  therefore  as 
a  sufficient  force  could  be  collected,  M.  de  la  Fayette,  by  orders 
from  the  civil  authority  of  Paris,  set  off  after  them  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Paris  militia.  The  revolution  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  confusion,  and  its  opposers  might.  By  an 
amiable  and  spirited  manner  of  address,  he  had  hitherto  been 
fortunate  in  calming  disquietudes,  and  in  this  he  was  extraordina- 
rily successful ;  to  frustrate,  therefore,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
might  seek  to  improve  this  scene  into  a  sort  of  justifiable  neces- 
sity for  the  king's  quitting  Versailles  and  withdrawing  to  Metz 
and  to  prevent,  at  the  same  time,  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  between  the  gardes  du  corpes  and  this  phalanx  of  men  and 
women,  he  forwarded  expresses  to  the  king,  that  he  was  on  his 
march  to  Versailles,  by  the  orders  of  the  civil  authority  of  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  protection,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  gardes  du  corps  from  firing 
on  the  people.* 

He  arrived  at  Versailles  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  gardes  du  corps  were  drawn  up,  and  the  people  had 
arrived  some  time  before,  but  every  thing  had  remained  sus- 
pended. Wisdom  and  policy  now  consisted  in  changing  a  scene 
of  danger  into  a  happy  event.  M.  de  la  Fayette  became  the 
mediator  between  the  enraged  parties  ;  and  the  king,  to  remove 
the  uneasiness  which  had  arisen  from  the  delay  already  stated, 
sent  for  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and  signed  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
constitution  as  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  now  about  one  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  appeared 
to  be  composed,  and  a  general  congratulation  took  place.  At 
the  beat  of  drum  a  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  citizens  of 

*  I  am  warranted  in  asserting  this,  as  I  had  it  from  M.  de  la  Fayette,  with 
whom  I  have  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  for  fourteen  years. 
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Versailles  would  give  the  hospitality  of  their  houses  to  ytheir 
fellow-citizens  of  Paris.  Those  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  this  manner,  remained  in  the  streets,  or  took  up  their  quartet ;s 
in  the  churches  ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  king  and  queen  retired. 

In  this  state  matters  passed  until  the  break  of  day,  when  a  fresh 
disturbance  arose  from  the  censurable  conduct  of  some  of  both 
parties ;  for  such  characters  there  will  be  in  all  such  scenes. 
One  of  the  gardes  du  corps  appeared  at  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  palace,  and  the  people  who  had  remained  during  the  night  in 
the  streets  accosted  him  with  reviling  and  provocative  language. 
Instead  of  retiring,  as  in  such  a  case  prudence  would  have  dicta- 
ted, he  presented  his  musket,  fired,  and  killed  one  of  the  Paris 
militia.  The  peace  being  thus  broken,  the  people  rushed  into  the 
palace  in  quest  of  the  offender.  They  attacked  the  quarters  of 
the  gardes  du  corps  within  the  palace,  and  pursued  them  through 
the  avenues  of  it,  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  king.  On  this 
tumult,  not  the  queen  only,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  represented  it,  but 
every  person  in  the  palace,  was  awakened  and  alarmed  ;  and  M. 
de  la  Fayette  had  a  second  time  to  interpose  between  the  parties, 
the  event  of  which  was,  that  the  gardes  du  corps  put  on  the  national 
cockade,  and  the  matter  ended,  as  by  oblivion,  after  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  lives. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  which  this  confusion  was 
acting,  the  king  and  queen  were  in  public  at  the  balcony,  and 
neither  of  them  concealed  for  safety's  sake,  as  Mr.  Burke  insin- 
uates. Matters  being  thus  appeased,  and  tranquillity  restored, 
a  general  acclamation  broke  forth,  of  le  rot  a  Paris — le  roi  a 
Paris — the  king  to  Paris.  It  was  the  shout  of  peace,  and  im- 
mediately accepted  on  the  part  of  the  king.  By  this  measure,  all 
future  projects  of  trepanning  the  king  to  Metz,  and  setting  up 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  constitution  were  prevented, 
and  the  suspicions  extinguished.  The  king  and  his  family  reach- 
ed Paris  in  the  evening,  and  were  congratulated  on  their  arrival 
by  M.  Bailley,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  throughout  his  book  confounds  things,  persons, 
and  principles,  has,  in  his  remarks  on  M.  Bailley's  address,  con- 
founded time  also.  He  censures  M.  Bailley  for  calling  it,  "  un 
bonjour,"  a  good  day.  Mr.  Burke  should  have  informed  himself, 
that  this  scene  took  up  the  space  of  two  days,  the  day  on  which 
it  began  with  erery  appearance  of  danger  aad  mischief,  and  tho 
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day  o'n  which  it  terminated  without  the  mischiefs  that  threatened ; 
and  that  it  is  to  this  peaceful  termination  that  M.  Bailley  alludes, 
ar^d  to  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  Paris.  Not  less  than  three 
^hundred  thousand  persons  arranged  themselves  in  the  procession 
from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and  not  an  act  of  molestation  was  com- 
mitted during  the  whole  march. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Lally  Tollendal,  a  deserter 
from  the  national  assembly,  says,  that  on  entering  Paris,  the  peo- 
ple shouted,  •'  tous  les  eveques  a  la  lanterne."  All  bishops  to  be 
hanged  at  the  lantern  or  lamp-posts.  It  is  surprising  that  nobody 
should  hear  this  but  Lally  Tollendal,  and  that  nobody  should 
believe  it  but  Mr.  Burke.  It  has  not  the  least  connexion  with 
any  part  of  the  transaction,  and  is  totally  foreign  to  every 
circumstance  of  it.  The  bishops  have  never  been  introduced 
before  into  any  scene  of  Mr.  Burke's  drama  :  why  then  are  they, 
all  at  once,  and  together,  tout  a  coup  et  tous  ensemble,  introduced 
now?  Mr.  Burke  brings  forward  his  bishops  and  his  lantern, 
like  figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  raises  his  scenes  by  contrast 
instead  of  connexion.  But  it  serves  to  show,  with  the  rest  of 
his  book,  what  little  credit  ought  to  be  given,  where  even  proba- 
bility is  set  at  defiance,  for  the  purpose  of  defaming ;  and  with 
this  reflection,  instead  of  a  soliloquy  in  praise  of  chivalry,  as 
Mr.  Burke  has  done,  I  close  the  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Versailles.* 

I  have  now  to  follow  Mr.  Burke  through  a  pathless  wilderness 
of  rhapsodies,  and  a  sort  of  descant  upon  governments,  in  which 
he  asserts  whatever  he  pleases,  on  the  presumption  of  its  being 
believed,  without  offering  either  evidence  or  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  reasoned  upon  to  a  conclusion,  certain 
facts,  principles,  or  data,  to  reason  from,  must  be  established, 
admitted,  or  denied.  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual  outrage,  abuses 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  published  by  the  national 
assembly  of  France,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  of 
France  is  built.  This  he  calls  "  paltry  and  blurred  sheets  of 
paper  about  the  rights  of  man."  Does  Mr.  Burke  mean  to  deny 
that  man  has  any  rights  1     If  he  does,  then  he  must  mean  that 

*  An  account  of  the  expedition  to  Versailles  may  be  seen  in  No.  13,  of  the 
*  Revolution  de  Paris,'  containing  the  events  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  Octo 
ber,  17£i) 
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there  are  no  such  things  as  rights  any  where,  and  that  he  has?  none 
himself;  for  who  is  there  in  the  world  but  man?  But  if1  Mr. 
Burke  means  to  admit  that  man  has  rights,  the  question  them 
will  be,  what  are  those  rights,  and  how  came  man  by  them 
originally  ? 

The  error  of  those  who  reason  by  precedents  drawn  from 
antiquity,  respecting  the  rights  of  man,  is,  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  into  antiquity.  They  do  not  go  the  whole  way.  They 
stop  in  some  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  an  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years,  and  produce  what  was  then  done  as  a  rule  for 
the  present  day.  This  is  no  authority  at  all.  If  we  travel  still 
further  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  a  directly  contrary  opinion 
and  practice  prevailing ;  and,  if  antiquity  is  to  be  authority,  a 
thousand  such  authorities  may  be  produced,  successively  contra- 
dicting each  other  :  but  if  we  proceed  on,  we  shall  at  last  corne 
out  right :  we  shall  come  to  the  time  when  man  came  from  the 
hand  of  his  maker.  What  was  he  then  ?  Man.  Man  was  his 
high  and  only  title,  and  a  higher  cannot  be  given  him.  But  of 
titles  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  origin  of  man,  and  at  the  origin  of 
his  rights.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  has  been  go- 
verned from  that  day  to  this,  it  is  no  further  any  concern  of  ours 
than  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  or  the  improvements 
which  the  history  of  it  presents.  Those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago,  were  then  moderns  as  we  are  now. 
They  had  their  ancients  and  those  ancients  had  others,  and  we 
also  shall  be  ancients  in  our  turn.  If  the  mere  name  of  antiquity 
is  to  govern  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the  people  who  are  to  live  an 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  as  well  take  us  for  a 
precedent,  as  we  make  a  precedent  of  those  who  lived  an  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  that  portions  of  antiquity, 
by  proving  every  thing,  establish  nothing.  It  is  authority  against 
authority  all  the  way,  till  we  come  to  the  divine  origin  of  the 
rights  of  man,  at  the  creation.  Here  our  inquiries  find  a  rest- 
ing-place, and  our  reason  finds  a  home.  If  a  dispute  about  the 
rights  of  man  had  arisen  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  years 
from  the  creation,  it  is  to  this  source  of  authority  they  must  have 
referred,  and  it  is  to  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we  must 
now  refer 
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Tfhough  I  mean  not  to  touch  upon  any  sectarian  principle  of 
religion,  yet  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  is  traced  to  Adam.  Why  then  not  trace  the  rights  of  man 
to  the  creation  of  man  ?  I  will  answer  the  question.  Because 
there  have  been  an  upstart  of  government,  thrusting  them- 
selves between,  and  presumptuously  working  to  un-make  man. 

If  any  generation  of  men  ever  possessed  the  right  of  dictating 
the  mode  by  which  the  world  should  be  governed  for  ever,  it  was 
the  first  generation  that  existed ;  and  if  that  generation  did  not 
do  it,  no  succeeding  generation  can  show  any  authority  for  doing 
it,  nor  set  any  up.  The  illuminating  and  divine  principles  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man,  (for  it  has  its  origin  from  the  maker  of  man,) 
relates,  not  only  to  the  living  individuals,  but  to  generations  of 
men  succeeding  each  other.  Every  generation  is  equal  in  rights 
to  the  generations  which  preceded  it,  by  the  same  rule  that  every 
individual  is  born  equal  in  rights  with  his  contemporary. 

Every  history  of  the  creation,  and  every  traditionary  account, 
whether  from  the  lettered  or  unlettered  world,  however  they  may 
vary  in  their  opinion  or  belief  of  certain  particulars,  all  agree  in 
establishing  one  point,  the  unity  of  man;  by  which  I  mean  that 
man  is  all  of  one  degree,  and  consequently  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  and  with  equal  natural  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
posterity  had  been  continued  by  creation  instead  of  generation, 
the  latter  being  only  the  mode  by  which  the  former  is  carried  for- 
ward ;  and  consequently,  every  child  born  into  the  world  must  be 
considers  d  as  deriving  its  existence  from  God.  The  world  is  as 
new  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  first  man  that  existed,  and  his  natural 
right  in  it  is  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  whether  taken  as  divine 
authority,  or  merely  historical,  is  fully  up  to  this  point,  the  unity 
or  equality  of  man.  The  expressions  admit  of  no  controversy. 
"  And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them." 
The  distinction  of  sexes  is  pointed  out,  but  no  other  distinction 
is  even  implied.  If  this  be  not  divine  authority,  it  is  at  least  his- 
torical authority,  and  shows  that  the  equality  of  man,  so  far  from 
being  a  modern  doctrine,  is  the  oldest  upon  record. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  religions  known  in  the 
world  are  founded,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  man,  on  the  unity  of 
man,  as  being  all  of  one  degree.     Whether  in  heaven  or  in  hell, 
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or  in  whatever  state  man  may  be  supposed  to  exist  hereafter^  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  the  only  distinctions.  Nay,  even  the  lavvs 
of  governments  are  obliged  to  slide  into  this  principle,  by  making' 
degrees  to  consist  in  crimes,  and  not  in  persons. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  and  of  the  highest  advan- 
tage to  cultivate.  By  considering  man  in  this  light,  and  by  in- 
structing him  to  consider  himself  in  this  light,  it  places  him  in  a 
close  connexion  with  all  his  duties,  whether  to  his  Creator,  or  to 
the  creation,  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  forgets 
his  origin,  or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  phrase,  his  birth  and 
family,  that  he  becomes  dissolute.  It  is  not  among  the  least  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  existing  governments  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, that  man,  considered  as  man,  is  thrown  back  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  his  maker,  and  the  artificial  chasm  filled  up  by  a  suc- 
cession of  barriers,  or  a  sort  of  turnpike  gates,  through  which  he 
has  to  pass.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  barriers  that 
he  has  set  up  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Putting  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  herald,  he  says — "  We  fear  God — we  look 
with  aive  to  kings — with  affection  to  parliaments — with  duty  to 
magistrates — with  reverence  to  priests,  and  with  respect  to  nobi- 
lity." Mr.  Burke  has  forgot  to  put  in  "  chivalry."  He  has  also 
forgot  to  put  in  Peter. 

The  duty  of  man  is  not  a  wilderness  of  turnpike  gates,  through 
which  he  is  to  pass  by  tickets  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  consists  but  of  two  points.  His  duty  to  God, 
which  every  man  must  feel ;  and  with  respect  to  his  neighbor,  to 
do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  If  those  to  whom  power  is  dele- 
gated do  well,  they  will  be  respected  ;  if  not  they  will  be  des- 
pised ;  and  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  no  power  is  delegated, 
but  who  assume  it,  the  rational  world  can  know  nothing  of 
them. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  (and  that  but  in  part)  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  civil  rights  of 
man,  and  to  show  how  the  one  originates  out  of  the  other.  Man 
did  not  enter  into  society  to  become  worse  than  he  was  before, 
nor  to  have  less  rights  than  he  had  before,  but  to  have  those 
rights  better  secured.  His  natural  rights  are  the  foundation  of 
all  his  civil  rights.  But  in  order  to  pursue  this  distinction  with 
more  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  different  qualities  of 
natural  and  civil  rights. 
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A  few  words  will  explain  this.  Natural  rights  are  those  which 
always  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  intellectual  rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind,  and  also 
all  those  rights  of  acting  as  an  individual  for  his  own  comfort  and 
happiness,  which  are  not  injurious  to  the  rights  of  others. — Civil 
rights  are  those  which  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  being 
a  member  of  society.  Every  civil  right  has  for  its  foundation 
some  natural  right  pre-existing  in  the  individual,  but  to  which  his 
individual  power  is  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficiently  competent.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  which  relate  to  security  and  protection. 

From  this  short  review,  it  will  be  easy  to  distinguish  between 
that  class  of  natural  rights  which  man  retains  after  entering  into 
society,  and  those  which  he  throws  into  common  stock  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  natural  rights  which  he  retains,  are  all  those  in  which  the 
power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  individual  as  the  right  itself. 
Among  this  class,  as  is  before  mentioned,  are  all  the  intellectual 
rights,  or  rights  of  the  mind  :  consequently,  religion  is  one  of 
those  rights.  The  natural  rights  which  are  not  retained,  are  all 
those  in  which,  though  the  right  is  perfect  in  the  individual,  the 
power  to  execute  them  is  defective.  They  answer  not  his  pur- 
poses. A  man  by  natural  right,  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his  own 
cause  ;  and  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  mind  is  concerned,  he  never 
surrenders  it :  but  what  availeth  it  him  to  judge,  if  he  has  not 
power  to  redress  it?  He  therefore  deposits  this  right  in  the 
common  stock  of  society,  and  takes  the  arm  of  society,  of  which 
he  is  a  part,  in  preference  and  in  addition  to  his  own.  Society 
grants  him  nothing.  Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  society,  and 
draws  on  the  capital  as  a  matter  of  right. 

From  these  premises,  two  or  three  certain  conclusions  will 
follow. 

1st,  that  every  civil  right  grows  out  of  a  natural  right;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  a  natural  right  exchanged. 

2d,  That  civil  power  properly  considered  as  such,  is  made  up 
of  the  aggregate  of  that  class  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  which 
becomes  defective  in  the  individual  in  point  of  power,  and  an- 
swers not  his  purpose,  but  when  collected  to  a  focus,  becomes 
competent  to  the  purpose  of  every  one. 

3d.  That  the  power  produced  by  the  aggregate  of  natural  rights, 
imperfect  in  power  in  the  individual,  cannot  be  applied  to  invade 
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the  natural  rights  which  are  retained  in  the  individual,  and  in 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  itself. 

We  have  now,  in  a  few  words,  traced  man  from  a  natural 
individual  to  a  member  of  society,  and  shown,  or  endeavored 
to  show,  the  quality  of  the  natural  rights  retained,  and  of  those 
which  are  exchanged  for  civil  rights.  Let  us  now  apply  those 
principles  to  government. 

In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  world,  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
distinguish  the  governments  which  have  arisen  out  of  society, 
or  out  of  the  social  compact,  from  those  which  have  not :  but 
to  place  this  in  a  clearer  light  than  a  single  glance  may  afford, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  review  of  the  several  sources  from 
which  governments  have  arisen,  and  on  which  they  have  been 
founded. 

They  may  be  all  comprehended  under  three  heads — 1st,  super- 
stition :  2d,  power  ;  3d.  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
the  common  rights  of  man. 

The  first  was  a  government  of  priest-craft,  the  second  of  con 
querors,  and  the  third  of  reason. 

When  a  set  of  artful  men  pretended,  through  the  medium 
of  oracles,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  deity,  as  familiarly  as  they 
now  march  up  the  back  stairs  in  European  courts,  the  world  was 
completely  under  the  government  of  superstition.  The  oracles 
were  consulted,  and  whatever  they  were  made  to  say,  became  the 
law  ;  and  this  sort  of  government  lasted  just  as  long  as  this  sort 
of  superstition  lasted. 

After  these  a  race  of  conquerors  arose,  whose  government, 
like  that  of  William  the  conqueror,  was  founded  in  power,  and 
the  sword  assumed  the  name  of  a  sceptre.  Governments  thus 
established,  last  as  long  as  the  power  to  support  them  lasts  ;  but 
that  they  might  avail  themselves  of  every  engine  in  their  favor, 
they  united  fraud  to  force,  and  set  up  an  idol  which  they  called 
divine  right,  and  which,  in  imitation  of  the  pope  who  affects  to 
be  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  twisted  itself  afterwards  into  an  idol  of 
another  shape,  called  church  and  state.  The  key  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  key  of  the  treasury,  became  quartered  on  one  another, 
and  the  wondering,  cheated  multitude,  worshipped  the  in- 
vention. 
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When  I  contemplate  the  natural  dignity  of  man  ;  when  I  feel 
(for  nature  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  me  to  blunt  my  feelings) 
for  the  honor  and  happiness  of  its  character,  I  become  irritated 
at  the  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  force  and  fraud,  as  if  they 
were  all  knaves  and  fools,  and  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  disgust 
for  those  who  are  thus  imposed  upon. 

We  have  now  to  review  the  governments  which  arise  out  of 
society,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  arose  out  of  supersti- 
tion and  conquest. 

It  has  been  thought  a  considerable  advance  towards  establish- 
ing the  principles  of  freedom,  to  say,  that  government  is  a  com- 
pact between  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  governed  : 
but  this  cannot  be  true,  because  it  is  putting  the  effect  before  the 
cause  :  for  as  man  must  have  existed  before  governments  existed, 
there  necessarily  was  a  time  when  governments  did  not  exist, 
and  consequently  there  could  originally  exist  no  governors  to 
form  such  a  compact  with.  The  fact  therefore  must  be,  that  the 
individuals  themselves,  each  in  his  own  personal  and  sovereign 
right,  entered  into  a  compact  with  each  other  to  produce  a  govern- 
ment :  and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  governments  have  a 
right  to  be  established;  and  the  only  principle  on  which  they 
have  a  right  to  exist* 

To  possess  ourselves  of  a  clear  idea  of  what  government  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  we  must  trace  it  to  its  origin.  In  doing  this,  we  shall 
easily  discover  that  governments  must  have  arisen,  either  out  of 
the  people,  or  over  the  people.  Mr.  Burke  has  made  no  distinc- 
tion. He  investigates  nothing  to  its  source,  and  therefore  he 
confounds  every  thing  :  but  he  has  signified  his  intention  of 
undertaking  at  some  future  opportunity,  a  comparison  between  the 
constitutions  of  England  and  France.  As  he  thus  renders  it  a 
subject  of  controversy  by  throwing  the  gauntlet,  I  take  him  up 
on  his  own  ground.  It  is  in  high  challenges  that  high  truths  have 
the  right  of  appearing  ;  and  I  accept  it  with  the  more  readiness, 
because  it  affords  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing the  subject  with  respect  to  governments  arising  out  of 
society. 

But  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  adopt  the  word  ;  we  must 
fix  also  a  standard  signification  to  it. 
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A  constitution  is  not  a  thing  in  name  only,  but  in  fact.  It  has 
not  an  ideal,  but  a  real  existence  ;  and  wherever  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  a  visible  form,  there  is  none.  A  constitution  is  a  thing 
antecedent  to  a  government,  and  a  government  is  only  the  crea- 
ture of  a  constitution.  The  constitution  of  a  country  is  not  the 
act  of  its  government,  but  of  the  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  body  of  elements,  to  which  you  can  refer,  and 
quote  article  by  article  ;•  and  contains  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  shall  be  established,  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be 
organized,  the  powers  it  shall  have,  the  mode  of  elections,  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  or  by  whatever  name  such  bodies  may 
be  called  ;  the  powers  which  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
shall  have  ;  and,  in  fine,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  complete 
organization  of  a  civil  government,  and  the  principle  on  which  it 
shall  act,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  bound.  A  constitution,  there- 
fore is  to  a  government,  what  the  laws  made  afterwards  by  that 
government  are  to  a  court  of  judicature.  The  court  of  judica- 
ture does  not  make  laws,  neither  can  it  alter  them  ;  it  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  made  ;  and  the  government  is  in  like 
manner  governed  by  the  constitution. 

Can  then  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  English  constitution?  If 
he  cannot,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  though  it  has  been  so 
much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists,  or  ever 
did  exist,  and  consequently  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form. 

Mr.  Burke  will  not,  I  presume,  deny  the  position  I  have 
already  advanced  ;  namely,  that  governments  arise  either  out  of 
the  people,  or  over  the  people.  The  English  government  is 
one  of  those  which  arose  out  of  a  conquest,  and  not  out  of  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  it  arose  over  the  people  ;  and  though  it 
has  been  much  modified  from  the  opportunity  of  circumstances, 
since  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror,  the  country  has  never 
yet  regenerated  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  without  :t  constitu- 
tion. 

I  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  Mr.  Burke  declined  going 
into  the  comparison  between  the  English  and  the  French  con- 
stitutions, because  he  could  not  but  perceive,  when  he  sat  down  to 
the  task,  that  no  constitution  was  in  existence  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  His  book  is  certainly  bulky  enough  to  have  contained 
all  he  could  say  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  have  been  the  best 
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manner  in  which  people  could  have  judged  of  their  separate 
merits.  Why  then  has  he  declined  the  only  thing  that  was  worth 
while  to  write  upon  1  It  was  the  strongest  ground  he  could  take, 
if  the  advantages  were  on  his  side  ;  but  the  weakest  if  they  were 
not ;  and  his  declining  to  take  it,  is  either  a  sign  that  he  could  not 
possess  it,  or  could  not  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Burke  has  said  in  his  speech  last  winter  in  parliament, 
that  when  the  national  assembly  of  France  first  met  in  three 
orders,  (the  tiers  etats,  the  clergy,  and  the  noblesse)  that  France 
had  then  a  good  constitution.  This  shows,  among  numerous 
other  instances,  that  Mr.  Burke  does  not  understand  what  a  con- 
stitution is.  The  persons  so  met,  were  not  a  constitution,  but  a 
convention  to  make  a  constitution. 

The  present  national  assembly  of  France  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  personal  social  compact.  The  members  of  it  are  the  dele- 
gates of  the  nation  in  its  original  character  ;  future  assemblies 
will  be  the  delegates  of  the  nation  in  its  organized  character. 
The  authority  of  the  present  assembly  is  different  to  what  the 
authority  of  future  assemblies  will  be.  The  authority  of  the 
present  one  is  to  form  a  constitution  :  the  authority  of  future 
assemblies  will  be  to  legislate  according  to  the  principles  and 
forms  prescribed  in  that  constitution  ;  and  if  experience  should 
hereafter  show  that  alterations,  amendments,  or  additions  are 
necessary,  the  constitution  will  point  out  the  mode  by  which  such 
things  shall  be  done,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  future  government. 

A  government  on  the  principles  on  which  constitutional  govern- 
ments, arising  out  of  society,  are  established,  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itself.  If  it  had,  it  would  be  arbitrary.  It  might 
make  itself  what  it  pleased  ;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  set  up,  it 
shows  that  there  is  no  constitution.  The  act  by  which  the  English 
parliament  empowered  itself  to  sit  for  seven  years,  shows  there 
is  no  constitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the  same  self  au- 
thority, have  sat  any  greater  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The 
bill  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament  some  years 
ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  on  the  same  erroneous  principle. 

The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  character, 
and  the  constitutional  method  would  be  by  a  general  convention 
elected  for  the  purpose.  There  is  moreover  a  paradox  in  tho 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reforming  themselves. 
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From  these  preliminaries  I  proceed  to  draw  some  comparisons. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  declaration  of  rights  ;  and  as  I 
mean  to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  parts 
of  the  French  constitution. 

The  constitution  of  France  says,  that  every  man  who  pays  a 
tax  of  sixty  sous  per  annum  (2s.  and  6d.  English)  is  an  elector. 
What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  1  Can  any  thing 
be  more  limited,  and  at  the  same  time  more  capricious,  than 
what  the  qualifications  of  electors  are  in  England  1  Limited — 
because  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  (I  speak  much  within  compass) 
is  admitted  to  vote  :  capricious — because  the  lowest  character 
that  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  who  has  not  so  much  as  the 
visible  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  is  an  elector  in  some 
places  ;  while,  in  other  places,  the  man  who  pays  very  large  taxes, 
and  with  a  fair  known  character,  and  the  farmer  who  rents  to  the 
amount  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  with  a  pro- 
perty on  that  farm  to  three  or  four  times  that  amount,  is  not 
admitted  to  be  an  elector.  Every  thing  is  out  of  nature,  as  Mr. 
Burke  says  on  another  occasion,  in  this  strange  chaos,  and  all 
sorts  of  follies  are  blended  with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  William 
the  conqueror,  and  his  descendants,  parcelled  out  the  country 
in  this  manner,  and  bribed  one  part  of  it  by  what  they  called 
charters,  to  hold  the  other  parts  of  it  the  better  subjected  to  their 
will.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  charters  abound  in  Corn- 
wall. The  people  were  averse  to  the  government  established  at 
the  conquest,  and  the  towns  were  garrisoned  and  bribed  to  en- 
slave the  country.  All  the  old  charters  are  the  badges  of  this 
conquest,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  capaciousness  of 
election  arises 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives for  any  place  shall  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  number  of  taxable 
inhabitants  or  electors  What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  this  ?  The  county  of  Yorkshire,  which  contains  near  a 
million  of  souls,  sends  two  county  members  ;  and  so  does  the 
county  of  Rutland,  which  contains  not  a  hundredth  part  of  that 
number.  The  town  of  old  Sarum,  which  contains  not  three 
houses,  sends  two  members  ;  and  the  town  of  Manchester,  which 
contains  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  souls,  is  not  admitted  to 
send  any.  Is  there  any  principle  in  these  things?  Is  there 
any   thing   by  which    you   can    trace  the    marks   of  freedom 
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or  discover  those  of  wisdom  1  No  wonder  then  Mr.  Burke 
has  -declined  the  comparison,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  his  readers 
from  the  point,  by  a  wild  unsystematical  display  of  paradoxical 
rhapsodies. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  national  assembly  shall 
be  elected  every  two  years.  "What  article  will  Mr.  Burke  place 
against  this  1  Why,  that  the  nation  has  no  right  at  all  in  the  case  : 
that  the  government  is  perfectly  arbitrary  with  respect  to  this  point ; 
and  he  can  quote  for  his  authority,  the  precedent  of  a  former  par- 
liament. 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  no  game  laws  ; 
that  the  farmer  on  whose  lands  wild  game  shall  be  found  (for  it 
is  by  the  produce  of  those  lands  they  are  fed)  shall  have  a  right 
to  what  he  can  take.  That  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  of  any 
kind,  that  all  trades  shall  be  free,  and  every  man  free  to  follow  any 
occupation  by  which  he  can  procure  an  honest  livelihood,  and  in 
any  place,  town,  or  city,  throughout  the  nation.  What  will  Mr. 
Burke  say  to  this]  In  England,  game  is  made  the  property  of 
those  at  whose  expense  it  is  not  fed  ;  and  with  respect  to  mono- 
polies, the  country  is  cut  up  into  monopolies.  Every  chartered 
town  is  an  aristocratic  monopoly  in  itself,  and  the  qualification  of 
electors  proceeds  out  of  those  chartered  monopolies.  Is  this 
freedom  ?     Is  this  what  Mr.  Burke  means  by  a  constitution  1 

In  these  chartered  monopolies  a  man  coming  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  is  hunted  from  them  as  if  he  were  a  foreign 
enemy.  An  Englishman  is  not  free  in  his  own  country  :  every 
one  of  those  places  presents  a  barrier  in  his  way,  and  tells  him 
he  is  not  a  freeman — that  he  has  no  rights.  Within  these  mono- 
polies, are  other  monopolies.  In  a  city,  such  for  instance  as 
Bath,  which  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  right  of  electing  representatives  to  parliament  is  mono- 
polized into  about  thirty-one  persons.  And  within  these  mono- 
polies are  still  others.  A  man,  even  of  the  same  town,  whose 
parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give  him  an  occupation,  is 
debarred,  in  many  cases,  from  the  natural  right  of  acquiring  one, 
be  his  genius  or  industry  what  it  may. 

Are  these  things  examples  to  hold  out  to  a  country  regenera- 
ting itself  from  slavery,  like  France?  Certainly  they  are  not; 
and  certain  am  I,  that  when  the  people  of  England  come  to 
reflect  upon  them,  they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  those  badges 
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of  ancient  oppression,  those  traces  of  a  conquered  nation. 
Had  Mr.  Burke  possessed  talents  similar  to  the  author  "  On  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  would  have  comprehended  all  the  parts 
which  enter  into,  and,  by  assemblage,  form  a  constitution.  He 
would  have  reasoned  from  minutise  to  magnitude.  It  is  not  from 
his  prejudices  only,  but  from  the  disorderly  cast  of  his  genius,  that 
he  is  unfited  for  the  subject  he  writes  upon.  Even  his  genius  is 
without  a  constitution.  It  is  a  genius  at  random,  and  not  a  ge- 
nius constituted.  But  he  must  say  something — He  has  there- 
fore mounted  in  the  air  like  a  balloon,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  from  the  ground  they  stand  upon. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  constitution.  Con- 
quest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  William  the 
conqueror,  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  disfigured  with  the  marks.  May  then  the  example  of  all 
France  contribute  to  regenerate  the  freedom  which  a  Drovince  of 
it  destroyed ! 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  to  preserve  the  national 
representation  from  being  corrupt,  no  member  of  the  national 
assembly  shall  be  an  officer  of  government,  a  placeman  or  a  pen- 
sioner. What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  1  I  will  whis- 
per his  answer :  loaves  and  fishes.  Ah !  this  government  of 
loa\es  and  fishes  has  more  mischief  in  it  than  people  have  yet 
reflected  on.  The  national  assembly  has  made  the  discovery, 
and  holds  out  an  example  to  the  world.  Had  governments 
agreed  to  quarrel  on  purpose  to  fleece  their  countries  by 
taxes,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  they  have 
done. 

Every  thing  in  the  English  government  appears  to  me  the 
reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  is  said  to  be.  The 
parliament,  imperfectly  and  capriciously  elected  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless supposed  to  hold  the  national  purse  in  trust  for  the  nation  ; 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  an  English  parliament  is  constructed, 
it  is  like  a  man  being  both  mortgager  and  mortgagee  :  and  in  the 
case  of  misapplication  of  trust,  it  is  the  criminal  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  himself.  If  those  persons  who  vote  the  supplies  are 
the  same  persons  who  receive  the  supplies  when  voted,  and  are 
to  account  for  the  expenditure  of  those  supplies  to  those  who 
voted  them,  it  is  themselves  accountable  to  themselves,  and  the 
Comedy  of    Errors  concludes  with  the  pantomime  of  Hush* 
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Neither  the  ministerial  party,  nor  the  opposition  will  touch  upon 
this  case.  The  national  purse  is  the  common  hack  which  each 
mounts  upon.  It  is  like  what  the  country  people  call,  "  Ride  and 
tie — You  ride  a  little  way  and  then  I."  They  order  these  things 
better  in  France. 

The  French  constitution  says,  that  the  right  of  war  and  peace 
is  in  the  nation.  Where  else  should  it  reside,  but  in  those  who  are 
to  pay  the  expense  ? 

In  England  the' right  is  said  to  reside  in  a  metaphor,  shown  at 
the  tower  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a-piece  ;  so  are  the  lions  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  it  resided  in  them, 
for  any  inanimate  metaphor  is  no  more  than  a  hat  or  a  cap. 
We  can  all  see  the  absurdity  of  worshipping  Aaron's  molten 
calf,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  ;  but  why  do  men  con- 
tinue to  practise  on  themselves  the  absurdities  they  despise  in 
others  ? 

It  may  with  reason  be  said,  that  in  the  manner  the  English 
nation  -is  represented,  it  matters  not  where  this  right  resides, 
whether  in  the  crown  or  in  the  parliament.  War  is  the  com- 
mon harvest  of  all  those  who  participate  in  the  division  and 
expenditure  of  public  money,  in  all  countries.  It  is  the  art  of 
conquering  at  home  :  the  object  of  it  is  an  increase  of  revenue  ; 
and  as  revenue  cannot  be  increased  without  taxes,  a  pretence 
must  be  maiie  for  expenditures.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
English  government,  its  wars  and  taxes,  an  observer,  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  nor  warped  by  interest,  would  declare  that  taxes 
were  not  raised  to  carry  on  wars,  but  that  wars  were  raised 
to  carry  on  taxes. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  is  a  part  of 
the  English  goverment ;  and  though  he  professes  himself  an 
enemy  to  war,  he  abuses  the  French  constitution,  which  seeks  to 
explode  it.  He  holds  up  the  English  government  as  a  model  in 
all  its  parts,  to  France  ;  but  he  should  first  know  the  remarks 
which  the  French  make  upon  it.  They  contend,  in  favor  of  their 
own,  that  the  portion  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England,  is  just  enough 
to  enslave  a  country  by,  more  productively  than  by  despotism  ; 
and  that  as  the  real  object  of  a  despotism  is  revenue,  a  govern- 
ment so  formed  obtains  more  than  it  could  either  by  direct  des- 
potism or  in  a  full  state  of  freedom,  and  is,  therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  interest,  opposed  to  both.     They  account  also  for  the 
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readiness  which  always  appears  in  such  governments  for  engag- 
ing in  wars,  by  remarking  on  the  different  motives  which  produce 
ihem.  In  despotic  governments,  wars  are  the  effects  of  pride  ; 
but  in  those  governments  in  which  they  become  the  means  of  taxa- 
tion, they  acquire  thereby  a  more  permanent  promptitude. 

The  French  constitution,  therefore,  to  provide  against  both 
those  evils,  has  taken  away  from  kings  and  ministers  the  power 
of  declaring  war,  and  placed  the  right  where  the  expense  must 
fall. 

When  the  question  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace  was  agitating 
in  the  national  assembly,  the  people  of  England  appeared  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  event,  and  highly  to  applaud  the  decision. 
As  a  principle,  it  applies  as  much  to  one  country  as  to  another. 
William  the  conqueror,  as  a  conqueror,  held  this  power  of  war 
and  peace  in  himself,  and  his  descendants  have  ever  since  claimed 
it  as  a  right. 

Although  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  the  right  of  the  parliament 
at  the  revolution  to  bind  and  control  the  nation  and  posterity  for 
ever,  he  denies  at  the  same  time,  that  the  parliament  or  the  nation 
had  any  right  to  alter,  what  he  calls,  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
in  any  thing  but  in  part,  or  by  a  sort  of  modification.  By  his 
taking  this  ground,  he  throws  the  case  back  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest ;  and  by  thus  running  a  line  of  succession,  springing  from 
William  the  conqueror  to  the  present  day,  he  makes  it  necessary 
to  inquire  who  and  what  William  the  conqueror  was,  and  where  he 
came  from  :  and  into  the  origin,  history  and  nature  of  what  are 
called  prerogatives.  Every  thing  must  have  had  a  beginning,  and 
the  fog  of  time  and  of  antiquity  should  be  penetrated  to  discover 
it.  Let  then  Mr.  Burke  bring  forward  his  William  of  Normandy, 
for  it  is  to  this  origin  that  his  argument  goes.  It  also  unfortunately 
happens  in  running  this  line  of  succession,  that  another  line, 
parallel  thereto,  presents  itself,  which  is,  that  if  the  succession 
runs  in  a  line  of  the  conquest,  the  nation  runs  in  a  line  kjC  being 
conquered,  and  it  ought  to  rescue  itself  from  this  reproach. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  though  the  power  of  declaring 
war  descends  into  the  heritage  of  the  conquest,  it  is  held  in  check 
by  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  withhold  the  supplies.  It  will 
always  happen,  when  a  thing  is  originally  wrong,  *hat  amendments 
do  not  make  it  right,  and  often  happens  that  they  do  as  much 
mischief  one  way  as  good  the  other  :  and  such  is  the  case  here, 
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for  if  the  one  rashly  declares  war  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  the 
other  preremptorily  withholds  the  supplies  as  a  matter  of  right, 
the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
one  forces  the  nation  to  a  combat,  and  the  other  ties  its  hands  ; 
but  the  more  probable  issue  is,  that  the  contrast  will  end  in  a 
collusion  between  the  parties,  and  be  made  a  screen  to  both. 

On  this  question  of  war,  three  things  are  to  be  considered  ; 
1  st,  the  right  of  declaring  it ;  2d,  the  expense  of  supporting  it ; 
3d,  the  mode  of  conducting  it  after  it  is  declared.  The  French 
constitution  places  the  right  where  the  ex-pence  must  fall,  and 
this  union  can  be  only  in  the  nation.  The  mode  of  conducting 
it,  after  it  is  declared,  it  consigns  to  the  executive  department. 
Where  this  the  case  in  all  countries*  we  should  hear  but  little  more 
of  wars. 

Before  I  proceed  to  consider  other  parts  of  the  French  con- 
stitution, and  by  way  of  relieving  the  fatigue  of  argument, 
I  will   introduce   an  anecdote  which  I  had  from   Dr.  Franklin. 

While  the  doctor  resided  in  France,  as  minister  from  America, 
during  the  war,  he  had  numerous  proposals  made  to  him  by  pro- 
jectors of  every  country  and  of  every  kind,  who  wished  to  go  to 
the  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  America,  and  among 
the  rest,  there  was  one  who  offered  himself  to  be  king.  He  in- 
troduced his  proposal  to  the  doctor  by  letter,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  M.  Beaumarchais,  of  Paris — stating,  first,  that  as  the 
Americans  had  dismissed  or  sent  away  their  king,  they  would 
want  another.  Secondly,  that  himself  was  a  Norman.  Thirdly, 
that  he  was  of  a  more  ancient  family  than  the  dukes  of  Norman- 
dy, and  of  a  more  honorable  descent,  his  line  having  never  been 
bastardized.  Fourthly,  that  there  was  already  a  precedent  in 
England,  of  kings  coming  out  of  Normandy ;  and  on  these 
grounds  he  rested  his  offer,  enjoining  that  the  doctor  would  for- 
ward it  to  America.  But  as  the  doctor  did  not  do  this,  nor  yet 
send  him  an  answer,  the  projector  wrote  a  second  letter;  in 
which  he  did  not,  it  is  true,  threaten  to  go  over  and  conquer 
America,  but  only,  with  great  dignity,  proposed,  that  if  his  offer 
was  not  accepted,  that  an  acknowledgment  of  about  30,000/. 
might  be  made  to  him  for  his  generosity  !  Now,  as  all  arguments 
respecting  succession  must  necessarily  connect  that  succession 
with  some  beginning,  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  on  this  subject  go 
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to  show,  that  there  is  no  English  origin  of  kings,  and  that  they 
are  descendants  of  the  Norman  line  in  right  of  the  conquest.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  of  service  to  his  doctrine  to  make  the  story 
known,  and  to  inform  him,  that  in  case  of  that  natural  extinction 
to  which  all  mortality  is  subject,  kings  may  again  be  had  from 
Normandy,  on  more  reasonable  terms  than  William  the  con- 
queror ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  good  people  of  England,  at  the 
revolution  of  1688,  might  have  done  much  better,  had  such  a 
generous  Norman  as  this  known  their  wants,  and  they  his. 
The  chivalric  character  which  Mr.  Burke  so  much  admires,  is 
certainly  much  easier  to  make  a  bargain  with  than  a  hard  deal- 
ing Dutchman.  But  to  return  to  the  matters  of  the  constitu- 
tion— 

The  French  constitution  says,  there  shall  be  no  titles  ;  and  of 
consequence,  all  that  class  of  equivocal  generation,  which  in 
some  countries  is  called  "  aristocracy"  and  in  others  "  nobility" 
is  done  away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into  the  man. 

Titles  are  but  nicknames,  and  every  nickname  is  a  title. 
The  thing  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  but  it  marks  a  sort  of 
foppery  in  the  human  character  which  degrades  it.  It  renders 
man  diminutive  in  things  which  are  great,  and  the  counterfeit 
of  woman  in  things  which  are  little.  It  talks  about  its  fine 
riband  like  a  girl,  and  shows  its  garter  like  a  child.  A  cer- 
tain writer,  of  some  antiquity,  says,  "  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  child- 
ish things." 

It  is,  properly,  from  the  elevated  mind  of  France,  that  the 
folly  of  titles  has  been  abolished.  It  has  out-grown  the  baby- 
clothes  of  count  and  duke,  and  breeched  itself  in  manhood. 
France  has  not  levelled,  it  has  exalted.  It  has  put  down  the 
dwarf  to  set  up  the  man.  The  insignificance  of  a  senseless  word 
like  duke,  count,  or  earl,  has  ceased  to  please.  Even  those  who 
possessed  them  have  disowned  the  gibberish,  and,  as  they  out- 
grew the  rickets,  have  despised  the  rattle.  The  genuine  mind 
of  man,  thirsting  for  its  native  home,  society,  contemns  the  gew- 
gaws that  separate  him  from  it.  Titles  are  like  circles  drawn  by 
the  magician's  wand,  to  contract  the  sphere  of  man's  felicity. 
He  lives  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  a  word,  and  surveys  at  a 
distance  the  envied  life  of  it  am 
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Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  titles  should  fall  in  France  ?  Is  it 
not  a  greater  wonder  they  should  be  kept  up  any  where  ?  What 
are  they  ?  What  is  their  worth,  nay  "  what  is  their  amount  V9 
When  we  think  or  speak  of  a  judge,  or  a  general,  we  associate 
with  it  the  ideas  of  office  and  character  ;  we  think  of  gravity  in 
the  one,  and  bravery  in  the  other  ;  but  v/hen  we  use  a  word  merely 
as  a  title,  no  ideas  associate  with  it.  Through  all  the  vocabulary 
of  Adam,  there  is  not  such  an  animal  as  a  duke  or  a  count ;  neither 
can  we  connect  any  certain  idea  to  the  words.  Whether  they 
mean  strength  or  weakness,  wisdom  or  folly,  a  child  or  a  man,  or 
a  rider  or  a  horse,  is  all  equivocal.  What  respect  then  can  be 
paid  to  that  which  describes  nothing,  and  which  means  nothing? 
Imagination  has  given  figure  and  character  to  centaurs,  satyrs, 
and  down  to  all  the  fairy  tribe  ;  but  titles  baffle  even  the  powers  of 
fancy,  and  are  a  chimerical  nondescript. 

But  this  is  not  all — If  a  whole  country  is  disposed  to  hold  them 
in  contempt,  all  their  value  is  gone,  and  none  will  own  them. 
It  is  common  opinion  only  that  makes  them  any  thing  or  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  There  is  no  occasion  to  take  titles  away, 
for  they  take  themselves  away  when  society  concurs  to  ridicule 
them.  This  species  of  imaginary  consequence  has  visibly  de- 
clined in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  it  hastens  to  its  exit  as  the 
world  of  reason  continues  to  rise.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
lowest  class  of  what  are  called  nobility,  was  more  thought  of 
than  the  highest  is  now,  and  when  a  man  in  armor  riding  through 
Christendom  in  search  of  adventures  was  more  stared  at  than  a 
modern  duke.  The  world  has  seen  this  folly  fall,  and  it  has  fallen 
by  being  laughed  at,  and  the  farce  of  titles  will  follow  its  fate. 
The  patriots  of  France  have  discovered  in  good  time,  that  rank 
and  dignity  in  society  must  take  a  new  ground.  The  old  one 
has  fallen  through.  It  must  now  take  the  substantial  ground  of 
character,  instead  of  the  chimerical  ground  of  titles  :  and  they 
have  brought  their  titles  to  the  altar,  and  made  of  them  a  burnt- 
offering  to  reason. 

If  no  mischief  had  annexed  itself  to  the  folly  of  titles,  they 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  serious  and  formal  destruction, 
such  as  the  national  assembly  have  decreed  them  :  and  this  makes 
it  necessary  to  inquire  further  into  the  nature  and  character  of 
aristocracy. 
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That,  then,  which  is  called  aristocracy  in  some  countries,  an* 
nobility  in  others,  arose  out  of  the  governments  founded  upon 
conquest.  It  was  originally  a  military  order,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  military  government ;  (for  such  were  all  governments 
founded  in  conquests)  and  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  this  order 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  all  the  younger 
branches  of  those  families  were  disinherited,  and  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniiureship  set  up. 

The  nature  and  character  of  aristocracy  shows  itself  to  us  in 
this  law.  It  is  a  law  against  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature 
herself  calls  for  its  destruction.  Establish  family  justice  and 
aristocracy  falls.  By  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeniture- 
ship,  in  a  family  of  six  children,  five  are  exposed. — Aristocracy 
has  never  but  one  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured. 
They  are  thrown  to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent 
prepares  the  unnatural  repast. 

As  every  thing  which  is  out  of  nature  in  man,  affects,  more  or 
less,  the  interest  of  society,  so  does  this.  All  the  children  which 
the  aristocracy  disowns  (which  are  all,  except  the  eldest)  are,  in 
general,  cast  like  orphans  on  a  parish,  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
public,  but  at  a  greater  charge.  Unnecessary  offices  and  places 
in  governments  and  courts  are  created  at  the  expense  of  the  pub 
lie  to  maintain  them. 

With  what  kind  of  parental  reflections  can  the  father  or  mo- 
ther contemplate  their  younger  offspring.  By  nature  they  are 
children,  and  by  marriage  they  are  heirs  ;  but  by  aristocracy  they 
are  bastards  and  orphans.  They  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
parents  in  one  line,  and  nothing  akin  to  them  in  the  other.  To 
restore,  therefore,  parents  to  their  children,  and  children  to  their 
parents — relations  to  each  other,  and  man  to  society — and  to 
exterminate  the  monster  aristocracy,  root  and  branch — the  French 
constitution  has  destroyed  the  law  of  primogenitureship.  Here 
then  lies  the  monster,  and  Mr.  Burke,  if  he  pleases,  may  write  its 
epitaph. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  aristocracy  chiefly  in  one  point  of 
view.  We  have  now  to  consider  it  in  another.  But  whether  we 
view  it  before  or  behind,  or  side  ways,  or  any  way  else,  domesti- 
cally or  publicly,  it  is  still  a  monster. 

In  France,  aristocracy  had  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance 
than  what  it  has  in  some  other  countries.     It  did  not  compose 
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a  body  of  hereditary  legislators.  It  was  not  "  a  corporation  of 
aristocracy"  for  such  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette  describe 
an  English  house  of  peers.  Let  us  then  examine  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  French  constitution  has  resolved  against  having 
such  a  house  in  France. 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  as  is  already  mentioned,  aristocracy 
is  kept  up  by  family  tyranny  and  injustice. 

2nd,  Because  there  is  an  unnatural  unfitness  in  an  aristocracy 
to  be  legislators  for  a  nation.  Their  ideas  of  distributive  justice 
are  corrupted  at  the  very  source.  They  begin  life  trampling  on 
all  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relations  of  every  kind, 
and  are  taught  and  educated  so  to  do.  With  what  ideas  of  jus- 
tice or  honor  can  that  man  enter  a  house  of  legislation,  who 
absorbs  in  his  own  person  the  inheritance  of  a  whole  family  of 
children,  or  metes  out  some  pitiful  portion  with  the  insolence 
of  a  gift  ] 

3d,  Because  the  idea  of  hereditary  legislators  is  as  incon- 
sistent as  that  of  hereditary  judges,  or  hereditary  juries  ;  and  as 
absurd  as  an  hereditary  mathematician,  or  an  hereditary  wise 
man  ;  and  as  ridiculous  as  an  hereditary  poet-laureat. 

4th,  Because  a  body  of  men,  holding  themselves  accountable 
to  nobody,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by  any  body. 

5th,  Because  it  is  continuing  the  uncivilized  principle  of 
governments  founded  in  conquest,  and  the  base  idea  of  man 
having  property  in  man,  and  governing  him  by  personal  right. 

6th,  Because  aristocracy  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  the 
human  species.  By  the  universal  economy  of  nature  it  is  known, 
and  by  the  instance  of  the  Jews  it  is  proved,  that  the  human 
species  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  in  any  small  numbei 
of  persons,  when  separated  from  the  general  stock  of  society, 
and  intermarrying  constantly  with  each  other.  It  defeats  even 
its  pretended  end,  and  becomes  in  time  the  opposite  of  what  is 
noble  in  man.  Mr.  Burke  talks  of  nobility  ;  let  him  show  what  it 
is.  The  greatest  characters  the  world  has  known,  have  rose  on 
the  democratic  floor.  Aristocracy  has  not  been  able  to  keep  a 
proportionate  pace  with  democracy.  The  artificial  noble  shrinks 
into  a  dwarf  before  the  noble  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
(for  there  are  some  in  all  countries)  in  whom  nature,  as  by  a 
miracle,  has  survived  in  aristocracy,  those  men  despise  it.  But  it 
is  time  to  proceeed  to  a  new  subject. 
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The  French  constitution  has  reformed  the  condition  of  the 
clergy.  It  has  raised  the  income  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  taken  from  the  higher.  None  are  now  less  than  twelve 
hundred  livres,  (fifty  pounds  sterling)  nor  any  higher  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds.  What  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  ? 
Hear  what  he  says. 

He  says,  that  "  the  people  of  England  can  see,  without  pain  or 
grudging,  an  archbishop  precede  a  duke  ;  they  can  see  a  bishop 
of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  possession  of  10,000/. 
a-year  ;  and  cannot  see  why  it  is  in  worse  hands  than  estates  to 
the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  earl  or  that  'squire."  And 
Mr.  Burke  offers  this  as  an  example  to  France. 

As  to  .the  first  part,  whether  the  archbishop  precedes  the  duke, 
or  the  duke  the  bishop,  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  people  in  general, 
somewhat  like  Sternliold  and  Hopkins,  or  Hopkins  and  Stcrnhold  ; 
you  may  put  which  you  please  first :  and  as  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  understand  the  merits  of  this  case,  I  will  not  contend  it 
with  Mr.  Burke. 

But  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  have  something  to  say.  Mr. 
Burke  has  not  put  the  case  right.  The  comparison  is  out  of 
order  by  being  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or  the  'squire. 
It  ought  to  be  put  between  the  bishop  and  the  curate,  and  then  it 
will  stand  thus  :  the  people  of  England  can  see  without  grudging 
or  pain,  a  bishop  of  Durham  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  pos- 
session of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  a  curate  on  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  a-year,  or  less.  No,  sir,  they  certainly  do  not  see 
these  things  without  great  pain  and  grudging.  It  is  a  case  that 
applies  itself  to  every  man's  sense  of  justice,  and  is  one  among 
many  that  calls  aloud  for  a  constitution. 

In  France,  the  cry  of*'  the  church  !  the  church  /"  was  repeated 
as  often  as  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  as  loudly  as  when 
the  dissenters'  bill  was  before  parliament ;  but  the  generality  of 
the  French  clergy  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  cry  any  longer. 
They  knew  that  whatever  the  pretence  might  be,  it  was  themselves 
who  were  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  it.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  high  beneficed  clergy,  to  prevent  any  regulation  of  income 
taking  place  between  those  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  and 
the  parish  priest.  They,  therefore,  joined  their  case  to  those  of 
every  other  oppressed  class  of  men,  and  by  this  union  obtained 
redress. 
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The  French  constitution  has  abolished  tithes,  that  source  of 
perpetual  discontent  between  the  tithe-holder  and  the  parishioner. 
When  land  is  held  on  tithe,  it  is  in  the  condition  of  an  estate  held 
between  two  parties  ;  one  receiving  one  tenth,  and  the  other  nine 
tenths  of  the  produce ;  and,  consequently,  on  principles  of 
equity,  if  the  estate  can  be  improved,  and  made  to  produce  by 
that  improvement  double  or  treble  what  it  did  before,  or  in  any 
other  ratio,  the  expense  of  such  improvement  ought  to  be  borne 
in  like  proportion  between  the  parties  who  are  to  share  the  pro- 
duce. But  this  is  not  the  case  in  tithes  ;  the  farmer  bears  the 
whole  expense,  and  the  tithe-holder  takes  a  tenth  of  the  improve- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  original  tenth,  and  by  this  means  gets  the 
value  of  two  tenths  instead  of  one.  This  is  another  case  that 
calls  for  a  constitution, 

The  French  constitution  hath  abolished  or  renounced  tolera- 
tion, and  intoleration  also,  and  hath  established  universal  right  of 
conscience. 

Toleration  is  not  the  opposite  of  intoleration,  but  is  the  coun- 
terfeit of  it.  Both  are  despotisms.  The  one  assumes  to  itself 
the  right  of  withholding  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  other  of 
granting  it.  The  one  is  the  pope,  armed  with  fire  and  faggot, 
and  the  other  is  the  pope  selling  or  granting  indulgences.  The 
former  is   church  and  state,  and  the  latter  is  church  and  traffic. 

But  toleration  may  be  viewed  in  a  much  stronger  light.  Man 
worships  not  himself,  but  his  maker  :  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  he  claims,  is  not  for  the  service  of  himself,  but  of 
Lis  God.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  must  necessarily  have  the 
associated  idea  of  two  beings  ;  the  mortal  who  renders  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  immortal  being  who  is  worshipped.  Toleration 
therefore,  places  itself  not  between  man  and  man,  nor  between 
church  and  church,  nor  between  one  denomination  of  religion 
and  another,  but  between  God  and  man  :  between  the  being  who 
worships,  and  the  being  who  is  worshipped  ;  and  by  the  same  act 
of  assumed  authority  by  which  it  tolerates  man  to  pay  his  wor- 
ship, it  presumptuously  and  blasphemously  sets  up  itself  to  tole- 
rate the  Almighty  to  receive  it. 

Were  a  bill  brought  into  parliament,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  tol- 
erate or  grant  liberty  to  the  Almighty  to  receive  the  worship  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Turk,"  or  4^  to  prohibit  the  Almighty  from  receiving  it," 

vol.  ii.  12 
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all  men  would  startle,  and  call  it  blasphemy.  There  would  be 
an  uproar.  The  presumption  of  toleration  in  religious  matters 
would  then,  present  itself  unmasked  ;  but  the  presumption  is  not 
the  less  because  the  name  of  "  man"  only  appears  to  those  laws, 
for  the  associated  idea  of  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped  can- 
not be  separated.  Who,  then,  art  thou,  vain  dust  and  ashes  !  by 
whatever  name  thou  art  called,  whether  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  church 
or  a  state,  a  parliament  or  any  thing  else,  that  obtrudest  thine 
insignificance  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  maker?  Mind 
thine  own  concerns.  If  he  believes  not  as  thou  believest,  it  is 
a  proof  that  thou  believest  not  as  he  believeth,  and  there  is  no 
earthly  power  can  determine  between  you. 

With  respect  to  what  are  called  denominations  of  religion,  if 
every  one  is  left  to  judge  of  his  own  religion,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  religion  that  is  wrong  ;  but  if  they  are  to  judge  of  each 
other's  religion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  religion  that  is  right  ; 
and  therefore  all  the  world  is  right,  or  all  the  world  is  wrong. 
But  with  respect  to  religion  itself,  without  regard  to  names,  and 
as  directing  itself  from  the  universal  family  of  mankind  to  the 
divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  is  man  bringing  to  his  maker 
the  fruits  of  his  heart;  and  though  these  fruits  may  differ  from 
each  other  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute  of 
every  one  is  accepted. 

A  bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  bishop  of  Winchester,  or  the  arch- 
bishop who  heads  the  dukes,  will  not  refuse  a  tithe-sheaf  of 
wheat,  because  it  is  not  a  cock  of  hay ;  nor  a  cock  of  hay, 
because  it  is  not  a  sheaf  of  wheat  ;  nor  a  pig  because  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  :  but  these  same  persons,  under  the  figure 
of  an  established  church,  will  not  permit  their  maker  to  receive 
the  varied  tithes  of  man's  devotion. 

One  of  the  continual  choruses  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  is 
"  church  and  state  ;"  he  does  not  mean  some  one  particular 
church,  or  some  one  particular  state,  but  any  church  and 
state  ;  and  he  uses  the  term  as  a  general  figure  to  hold  forth 
the  political  doctrine  of  always  uniting  the  church  with  the 
state  in  every  country,  and  he  censures  the  national  assem- 
bly for  not  having  done  this  in  France.  Let  us  bestow  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

All  religions  are,  in  their  nature  mild  and  benign,  and  united 
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with  principles  of  morality.  They  could  not  have  made  prose- 
lytes at  first,  by  professing  any  thing  that  was  vicious,  cruel, 
persecuting  or  immoral.  Like  every  thing  else,  they  had  their 
beginning  ;  and  they  proceeded  by  persuasion,  exhortation,  and 
example.  How  then  is  it  that  they  lose  their  native  mildness,  and 
become  morose  and  intolerant  ? 

It  proceeds  from  the  connexion  which  Mr.  Burke  recommends. 
By  engendering  the  church  with  the  state,  a  sort  of  mule  animal, 
capable  only  of  destroying,  and  not  of  breeding  up,  is  produced, 
called,  the  church  established  by  law.  It  is  a  stranger,  even  from 
its  birth  to  any  parent  mother  on  which  it  is  begotten,  and  whom 
in  time  it  kicks  out  and  destroys 

The  inquisition  in  Spain  does  not  proceed  from  the  religion 
originally  professed,  but  from  this  mule  animal,  engendered  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state.  The  burnings  in  Smithfield 
proceeded  from  the  same  heterogeneous  production  ;  and  it  was 
the  regeneration  of  this  strange  animal  in  England  afterwards, 
that  renewed  rancor  and  irreligion  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  drove  the  people  called  Quakers  and  Dissenters  to  America. 
Persecution  is  not  an  original  feature  in  any  religion  ;  but  it  is 
always  the  strongly-marked  feature  of  all  law-religions,  or  re- 
ligions established  by  law.  Take  away  the  law-establishment, 
and  every  religion  re-assumes  its  original  benignity.  In  America, 
a  catholic  priest  is  a  good  citizen,  a  good  character,  and  a  good 
neighbor ;  an  episcopalian  minister  is  of  the  same  description : 
and  this  proceeds  independent  of  men,  from  there  being  no  law- 
establishment  in  America. 

If  also  we  view  this  matter  in  a  temporal  sense,  we  shall  see 
the  ill  effects  it  has  had  on  the  prosperity  of  nations.  The  union 
of  church  and  state  has  impoverished  Spain. — The  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nantz  drove  the  silk  manufacture  from  that  country  into 
England  ;  and  church  and  state  are  now  driving  the  cotton  manu- 
facture from  England  to  America  and  France.  Let  then  Mr. 
Burke  continue  to  preach  his  anti-political  doctrine  of  church  and 
state.  It  will  do  some  good.  The  national  assembly  will  not 
follow  his  advice,  but  will  benefit  by  his  folly.  It  was  by  observ- 
ing the  ill  effects  of  it  in  England,  that  America  has  been  warned 
against  it ;  and  it  is  by  experiencing  them  in  France,  that  the 
national   assembly  have    abolished  it,  and,  like    America,  has 
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established  universal  right  of  conscience,  and   universal  right  oj 
citizenship.* 

I  will  here  cease  the  comparison  with  respect  to  the  principles  ot 
the  French  constitution,  and  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  organization  of  the  formal  parts  ol 
the  French  and  English  governments. 

The  executive  power  in  each  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  per 
son   styled  the   king  ;   but  the   French  constitution  distinguishes 
between  the   king  and  the  sovereign  :   it  considers  the  station  of 
king  as  official,  and  places  sovereignty  in  the  nation. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation*  which  compose  the  national 
assembly,  and  who  are  the  legislative  power,  originate  in  and  from 
the  people  by  election,  as  an  inherent  right  in  the  people.  In 
England  it  is  otherwise  :  and  this  arises  from  the  original  cs- 
tablishment  of  what  is  called  its  monarchy  ;  for  as  by  the  eon- 
quest  all  the  rights  of  the  people  or  the  nation  were  abso 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  who  added  the  title  of  long 
to   that    of  conqueror,  those    same    matters  which   in    Frnno- 
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now  held  as  rights  in  the  people,  or  in  the  nation,  are  held  in 
England  as  grants  from  what  is  called  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment in  England,  in  both  its  branches,  was  erected  by  patents  from 
the  descendants  of  the  conqueror.  The  house  of  commons  did 
not  originate  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  people,  to  delegate  or 
elect,  but  as  a  grant  or  boon. 

By  the  French  constitution,  the  nation  is  always  named  before 
the  king.  The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says, 
44  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  (or  fountain)  of  all  sovereign- 
ty." Mr.  Burke  argues,  that,  in  England,  a  king  is  the  fountain 
— that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  honor.  But  as  this  idea  is  evi- 
dently descended  from  the  COnqneat,  I  shall  make  no  other  re- 
mark upon  it  than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  conquest  to  turn  every 
thing  upside  down  ;  and  as  Mr.  Burke  will  not  be  refused  the 
privilege  of  speaking  twice,  and  as  there  are  but  two  parts  in 
the  figure,  the  fountain  and  the  spout,  he  will  be  right  the  second 
time. 

The  French  constitution  puts  the  legislative  before  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  law  before  the  king  ;  la  lot,  U  roi.  This  also  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  ;  because  laws  must  have  existence,  be- 
fore they  can  have  execution. 

A  king  in  Prance  does  not,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  nation- 
al assembly,  say,  u  my  assembly,"  similar  to  the  phrase  used  in 
England  of  "  my  parliament  ;"  neither  can  he  use  it  consistent 
with  the  constitution,  nor  could  it  be  admitted.  There  may  be 
propriety  in  the  use  of  it  in  England,  became,  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, both  houses  of  parliament  originated  <>ut  of  what  is  called 
the  crown,  bv  patent  or  boon — and  not  out  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  the  people,  as  the  national  assembly  does  in  France,  and  whose 
name  designates  its  origin. 

The  president  of  the  national  assembly  does  not  ask  the  king 
to  grant  to  the  assembly  the  liberty  of  speech,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  English  house  of  commons.  The  constitutional  dignity  of 
the  national  assembly  cannot  debase  itself.  Speech  is,  in  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  always  retained ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  assembly,  the  use  of  it  is  their  duty, 
and  the  nation  is  their  authority.  They  were  elected  by  the 
greatest  body  of  men  excercising  the  right  of  election  the  Euro- 
pean world  ever  saw.  They  sprung  not  from  the  filth  of  rotten 
boroughs,  nor  are  they  vassal  representatives  of  anstocratical 
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ones.  Feeling  the  proper  dignity  of  their  character,  tney  sup- 
port it.  Their  parliamentary  language,  whether  for  or  against  a 
question,  is  free,  bold,  and  manly,  and  extends  to  all  the  parts 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  any  matter  or  subject  respect- 
ing the  executive  department,  or  the  person  who  presides  in  it 
(the  king,)  comes  before  them,  it  is  debated  on  with  the  spirit  of 
men,  and  the  language  of  gentlemen  ;  and  their  answer,  or  their 
address,  is  returned  in  the  same  style.  They  stand  not  aloft  with 
the  gaping  vacuity  of  vulgar  ignorance,  nor  bend  with  the  cringe 
of  sycophantic  insignificance.  The  graceful  pride  of  truth  knows 
no  extremes,  and  preserves  in  every  latitude  of  life  the  right- 
angled  character  of  man. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
addresses  of  the  English  parliaments  to  their  kings,  we  see  nei- 
ther the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  old  parliaments  of  France,  nor  the 
serene  dignity  of  the  present  national  assembly  ;  neither  do  we 
see  in  them  any  thing  of  the  style  of  English  manners,  which 
borders  somewhat  on  bluntness.  Since  then  they  are  neither  of 
foreign  extraction,  nor  naturally  of  English  production,  their  ori 
gin  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  that  origin  is  the  Norman 
conquest.  They  are  evidently  of  the  vassalage  class  of  manners, 
and  emphatically  mark  the  prostrate  distance  that  exists  in  no 
other  condition  of  men  than  between  the  conqueror  and  the  con- 
quered. That  this  vassalage  idea  and  style  of  speaking  was  not 
got  rid  of,  even  at  the  revolution  of  1G88,  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  of  parliament  to  William  and  Mary,  in  these  words  : 
"  we  do  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  ourselves,  our  heirs 
and  posterity  for  ever."  Submission  is  wholly  a  vassalage  term, 
repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  freedom,  and  an  echo  of  the  language 
used  at  the  conquest. 

As  the  estimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparison,  the  revolution 
of  1688,  however  from  circumstances  it  may  have  been  exalted 
above  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason,  and  the  revolutions  of 
America  and  France.  In  less  than  another  century,  it  will  go, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Burke's  labors,  "  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the 
Capulets."  Mankind  will  then  scarcely  believe  that  a  country 
calling  itself  free,  would  send  to  Holland  for  a  man,  and  clothe 
him  with  power,  on  purpose  to  put  themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and 
give  him  almost  a  million  sterling  a-year  for  leave  to  submit  them- 
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selves  and  their  posterity,  like  bondmen  and  bondwomen  for 
ever. 

But  there  is  a  truth  that  ought  to  be  made  known  ;  I  have  nad 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  :  which  is,  that,  notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances, there  is  not  any  description  of  men  that  despise  mon- 
archy so  much  as  courtiers.  But  they  well  know,  that  if  it  were 
seen  by  others,  as  it  is  seen  by  them,  the  juggle  could  not  be 
kept  up.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  men  who  get  their  living 
by  show,  and  to  whom  the  folly  of  that  show  is  so  familiar  that 
they  ridicule  it ;  but  were  the  audience  to  be  made  as  wise,  in 
this  respect,  as  themselves,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  show 
and  the  profits  with  it.  The  difference  between  a  republican  and 
a  courtier  with  respect  to  monarchy,  is,  that  the  one  opposes  mon- 
archy believing  it  to  be  something,  and  the  other  laughs  at  it 
knowing  it  to  be  nothing. 

As  I  used  sometimes  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Burke,  believing 
him  then  to  be  a  man  of  sounder  principles  than  his  book  shows 
him  to  be,  I  wrote  to  him  last  winter  from  Paris,  and  gave  him  an 
account  how  prosperously  matters  were  going  on.  Among  other 
subjects  in  that  letter,  I  referred  to  the  happy  situation  the  nation- 
al assembly  were  placed  in  ;  that  they  had  taken  a  ground  on 
which  their  moral  duty  and  their  political  interest  were  united. 
They  have  not  to  hold  out  a  language  which  they  do  not  believe, 
for  the  fraudulent  purpose  of  making  others  believe  it.  Their 
station  requires  no  artifice  to  support  it,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  enlightening  mankind.  It  is  not  their  interest  to 
cherish  ignorance,  but  to  dispel  it.  They  are  not  in  the  case  of 
a  ministerial  or  an  opposition  party  in  England,  who,  though  they 
are  opposed,  are  still  united  to  keep  up  the  common  mystery. 
The  national  assembly  must  throw  open  a  magazine  of  light.  It 
must  show  -man  the  proper  character  of  man ;  and  the  nearer  it 
can  bring  him  to  that  standard,  the  stronger  the  national  assembly 
becomes. 

In  contemplating  the  French  constitution,  we  see  in  it  a  rational 
order  of  things.  The  principles  harmonize  with  the  forms,  and 
both  with  their  origin.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  as  an  excuse  for 
bad  forms,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  forms  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Forms  grow  out  of  principles,  and  operate  to  continue 
the  principles  they  grow  from.  It  is  impossible  to  practice  a  bad 
form  on  any  thing  but  a  bad  principle.     It  cannot  be  ingrafted  on 
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a  good  one  :  and  wherever  the  forms  in  any  government  are  bad, 
it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  principles  are  bad  also. 

I  will  here  finally  close  this  subject.  I  began  it  by  remarking 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  voluntarily  declined  going  into  a  comparison 
of  the  English  and  French  constitutions.  He  apologizes  (p. 
241)  for  not  doing  it,  by  saying  that  he  had  not  time.  Mr. 
Burke's  book  was  upwards  of  eight  months  in  hand,  and  it 
extended  to  a  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages.  As 
his  omission  does  injury  to  his  cause,  his  apology  makes  it  worse ; 
and  men  on  the  English  side  of  the  water  will  begin  to  consider, 
whether  there  is  not  some  radical  defect  in  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  that  made  it  necessary  in  Mr.  Burke  to  sup- 
press the  comparison,  to  avoid  bringing  it  into  view. 

As  Mr.  Burke  has  not  written  on  constitutions,  so  neither  has 
he  written  on  the  French  revolution.  He  gives  no  account  of  its 
commencement  or  its  progress.  He  only  expresses  his  won- 
der. "  It  looks,"  says  he,  M  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crisis, 
not  of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of  all  Europe,  perhaps 
of  more  than  Europe.  All  circumstances  taken  together,  the 
French  revolution  is  the  most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap 
pened  in  the  world." 

As  wise  men  are  astonished  at  foolish  things,  and  other  people 
at  wise  ones,  I  know  not  on  which  ground  to  account  for  Mr. 
Burke's  astonishment ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  French  revolution.  It  has  apparently  burst  forth  like  a 
creation  from  a  chaos,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  consequence  of 
mental  revolution  previously  existing  in  France.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  had  changed  beforehand,  and  a  new  order  of  things  has 
naturally  followed  a  new  order  of  thoughts. — I  will  here,  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can,  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  mark  the  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  produce  it. 

The  despotism  of  Louis  the  XIV.  united  with  the  gaiety  of  his 
court,  and  the  gaudy  ostentation  of  his  character,  had  so  humbled, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  fascinated  the  mind  of  France,  that  the 
people  appear  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  in  con- 
templating that  of  their  grand  monarch :  and  the  whole  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  remarkable  only  for  weakness  and  effeminacy,  made 
no  other  alteration  than  that  of  spreading  a  sort  of  lethargy  over 
the  nation,  from  which  it  showed  no  disposition  to  rise. 

The  only  signs  which  appeared  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  during 
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those  periods,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  French 
philosophers.  Montesquieu,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux,  went  as  far  as  a  writer  under  a  despotic  government 
could  well  proceed  :  and  being  obliged  to  divide  himself  between 
principle  and  prudence,  his  mind  often  appears  under  a  veil,  and 
we  ought  to  give  him  credit  for  more  than  he  has  expressed. 

Yoltaire,  who  was  both  the  flatterer  and  satirist  of  despotism, 
took  another  line.  His  forte  lay  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  the 
superstitions  which  priest-craft,  united  with  state-craft,  had  inter- 
woven with  governments.  It  was  not  from  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, or  his  love  of  mankind,  (for  satire  and  philanthropy  are 
not  naturally  concordant,)  but  from  his  strong  capacity  of  seeing 
folly  in  its  true  shape,  and  his  irresistible  propensity  to  expose  it, 
that  he  made  those  attacks.  They  were  however  as  formidable 
as  if  the  motives  had  been  virtuous ;  and  he  merits  the  thanks 
rather  than  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  abbe 
Raynal,  a  loveliness  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  excites 
respect,  and  elevates  the  human  faculties  ;  yet  having  raised  this 
animation,  they  do  not  direct  its  operations,  but  leave  the  mind  in 
love  with  an  object,  without  describing  the  means  of  possessing  it. 

The  writings  of  Quisne,  Turgot,  and  the  friends  of  those  au- 
thors, are  of  a  serious  kind  ;  but  they  labored  under  the  same 
disadvantage  with  Montesquieu  ;  their  writings  abound  with  mo- 
ral maxims  of  government,  but  are  rather  directed  to  economise 
and  reform  the  administration  of  the  government,  than  the 
government  itself. 

But  all  those  writings  and  many  others  had  their  weight ;  and 
by  the  different  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, Montesquieu  by  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  laws  : 
Voltaire  by  his  wit ;  Rousseau  and  Raynal  by  their  animation, 
and  Quisne  and  Turgot  by  their  moral  maxims  and  systems  of 
economy,  readers  of  every  class  met  with  something  to  their 
taste,  and  a  spirit  of  political  inquiry  began  to  diffuse  itself  through 
the  nation  at  the  time  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  then 
colonies  of  America  broke  out. 

In  the  war  which  France  afterwards  engaged  in,  it  is  very  well 
Known  that  the  nation  appeared  to  be  beforehand  with  the  French 
ministry.  Each  of  them  had  its  views  ;  but  those  views  were 
directed  to  different  objects  ;  the  one  sought  liberty  and  the  other 
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retaliation  on  England.  The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who 
after  this  went  to  America,  were  eventually  placed  in  the  school 
of  freedom,  and  learned  the  practice  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
it  by  heart. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  military  events  which  took 
place  in  America  from  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution, 
the  publication  of  those  events  in  France  neccessarily  connected 
themselves  with  the  principles  that  produced  them.  Many  ot 
the  facts  were  in  themselves  principles  ;  such  as  the  declaration 
of  American  Independence,  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  America,  which  recognized  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
and  justified  resistance  to  oppression. 

The  then  minister  of  France,  count  Yergennes,  was  not  the 
friend  of  America  ;  and  it  is  both  justice  and  gratitude  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  queen  of  France  who  gave  the  cause  of  America 
a  fashion  at  the  French  court.  Count  Vergennes  was  the  person- 
al and  social  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  and  the  doctor  had  obtained 
by  his  sensible  gracefulness,  a  sort  of  influence  over  him  ;  but 
with  respect  to  principles,  count  Yergennes  was  a  despot. 

The  situation  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  from  America  to 
France  should  be  taken  into  the  chain  of  circumstances.  A 
diplomatic  character  is  the  narrowest  sphere  o^  society  that  man 
can  act  in.  It  forbids  intercourse  by  a  reciprocity  of  suspicion  , 
and  a  diplomatist  is  a  sort  of  unconnected  atom,  continually  re- 
pelling and  repelled.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ;  he  was  not  the  diplomatist  of  a  court,  but  of  man.  His 
character  as  a  philosopher  had  been  long  established,  and  his 
circle  of  society  in  France  was  universal. 

Count  Yergennes  resisted  for  a  considerable  time  the  publica- 
tion of  the  American  constitutions  in  France,  translated  into  the 
French  language  ;  but  even  in  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
public  opinion,  and  a  sort  of  propriety  in  admitting  to  appear  what 
he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  The  American  constitutions  were 
to  liberty,  what  a  grammar  is  to  language :  they  define  its  parts 
of  speech,  and  practically  construct  them  into  syntax. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  is 
another  link  in  the  great  chain.  He  served  in  America  as  an 
American  officer,  under  a  commission  of  congress,  and  by  the 
universality  of  his  acquaintance,  was  in  close  friendship  with  the 
civil  government  of  America  as  well  as  with  the  military  line. 
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He  spoke  the  language  of  the  country,  entered  into  the  discus- 
sions on  the  principles  of  government,  and  was  always  a  welcome 
friend  at  any  election. 

When  the  war  closed,  a  vast  reinforcement  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  spread  itself  over  France,  by  the  return  of  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers.  A  knowledge  of  the  practice  was  then 
joined  to  the  theory ;  and  all  that  was  wanting  to  give  it  real 
existence,  was  opportunity.  Man,  cannot,  properly  speaking, 
make  circumstances  for  his  purpose,  but  he  always  has  it  in  his 
power  to  improve  them  when  they  occur  :  and  this  was  the  case 
in  France. 

M.  Neckar  was  displaced  in  May  1781  ;  and  by  the  ill  ma- 
nagement of  the  finances  afterwards,  and  particularly  during  the 
extravagant  administration  of  M.  Calonne,  the  revenue  of  France 
which  was  nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling  per  year,  was 
become  unequal  to  the  expenditures,  not  because  the  revenue  had 
decreased,  but  because  the  expenses  had  increased,  and  this  was 
the  circumstance  which  the  nation  laid  hold  of  to  bring  forward  a 
revolution.  The  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  state  of  the  French  finances  in  his  budgets,  without 
understanding  the  subject.  Had  the  French  parliaments  been  as 
ready  to  register  edicts  for  new  taxes,  as  an  English  parliament 
is  to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no  derangement  in  the  finances, 
nor  yet  any  revolution ;  but  this  will  better  explain  itself  as  I 
proceed. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  show  how  taxes  were  formerly 
raised  in  France.  The  king,  or  rather  the  court  or  ministry, 
acting  under  the  use  of  that  name,  framed  the  edicts  for  taxes  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  sent  them  to  the  parliaments  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  for  until  they  were  registered  by  the  parliaments,  they 
were  not  operative.  Disputes  had  long  existed  between  the 
court  and  the  parliament  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  parlia- 
ment's authority  on  this  head.  The  court  insisted  that  the  au- 
thority of  parliament  went  no  farther  than  to  remonstrate  or  show 
reasons  against  the  tax,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  determin 
ing  whether  the  reasons  were  well  or  ill-founded  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  either  to  withdraw  the- edict  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
or  to  order  it  to  be  registered  as  a  matter  of  authority.  The  par- 
liaments on  their  part  insisted,  that  they  had  not  only  a  right  to 
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remonstrate,  but  to  reject ;  and  on  this  ground  they  were  always 
supported  by  the  nation. 

But  to  return  to  the  order  of  my  narrative — M.  Calonne  wanted 
money  ;  and  as  he  knew  the  sturdy  disposition  of  the  parliaments 
with  respect  to  new  taxes,  he  ingeniously  sought  either  to  ap- 
proach them  by  a  more  gentle  means  than  that  of  direct  authority, 
or  to  get  over  their  heads  by  a  manoeuvre  :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
he  revived  the  project  of  assembling  a  body  of  men  from  the  se- 
veral provinces,  under  the  style  of  an  "  assembly  of  the  notables, * 
or  men  of  note,  who  met  in  1787,  and  were  either  to  recommend 
taxes  to  the  parliaments,  or  to  act  as  a  parliament  themselves. 
An  assembly  under  this  name  had  been  called  in  1687. 

As  we  are  to  view  this  as  the  first  practical  step  towards  the 
revolution,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  some  particulars  respect- 
ing it.  The  assembly  of  the  notables  has  in  some  places  been 
mistaken  for  the  states-general,  but  was  wholly  a  different  body  ; 
the  states-general  being  always  by  election.  The  persons  who 
composed  the  assembly  of  the  notables  were  all  nominated  by  the 
king,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  members.  But  as 
M.  Calonne  could  not  depend  upon  a  majority  of  this  assembly 
in  his  favor,  he  very  ingeniously  arranged  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  forty- four  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty  :  to 
effect  this,  he  disposed  of  them  into  seven  separate  committees, 
of  twenty  members  each.  Every  general  question  was  to  be 
decided,  not  by  a  majority  of  persons,  but  by  a  majority  of  com- 
mittees ;  and,  as  eleven  votes  would  make  a  majority  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  four  committees  a  majority  of  seven,  M.  Calonne 
had  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  as  forty-four  would  determine 
any  general  question,  he  could  not  be  out-voted.  But  all  his 
plans  deceived  him,  and  in  the  event  became  his  overthrow. 

The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  placed  in  the  second  com- 
mittee, of  which  count  d'Artois  was  president ;  and  as  money 
matters  was  the  object,  it  naturally  brought  into  view  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it.  M.  de  la  Fayette  made  a  verbal 
charge  against  Calonne,  for  selling  crown  larrl  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  of  livres,  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  be  unknown  to 
the  king.  The  count  d'Artois  (as  if  to  intimidate,  for  the 
Bastile  was  then  in  being)  asked  the  marquis,  if  he  would  render 
tne  charge  in  writing  1  He  replied  that  he  would.  The  count 
d'Artois  did  not  demand  it,  but  brought  a  message  from  the  king 
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to  that  purport.  M.  de  la  Fayette  then  delivered  in  his  charge  in 
writing,  to  be  given  to  the  king,  undertaking  to  support  it.  No 
further  proceedings  were  had  upon  this  affair ;  but  M.  Calonne 
was  soon  after  dismissed  by  the  king,  and  went  to  England. 

As  M.  de  la  Fayette,  from  the  experience  he  had  had  in  Ame- 
rica, was  better  acquainted  with  the  science  of  civil  government 
than  the  generality  of  the  members  who  composed  the  assembly 
of  the  notables  could  then  be,  the  brunt  of  the  business  fell  con- 
siderably to  his  share.  The  plan  of  those  who  had  a  constitution 
in  view,  was  to  contend  with  the  court  on  the  ground  of  taxes, 
and  some  of  them  openly  professed  their  object.  Disputes  fre- 
quently arose  between  count  d'Artois  and  M.  de  la  Fayette  upon 
various  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  arrears  already  incurred, 
the  latter  proposed  to  remedy  them,  by  accommodating  the  ex- 
penses to  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenses  ; 
and  as  objects  of  reform,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  Bastile,  and 
all  the  state  prisons  throughout  the  nation  (the  keeping  of  which 
was  attended  with  great  expense)  and  to  suppress  lettres  de  cach- 
et ;  but  those  matters  were  not  then  much  attended  to  ;  and  with 
respect  to  lettres  de  cachet,  a  majority  of  the  nobles  appeared  to 
be  in  favor  of  them. 

On  the  subject  of  supplying  the  treasury  by  new  taxes,  the  as- 
sembly declined  taking  the  matter  on  themselves,  concurring  in 
the  opinion  that  they  had  not  authority.  In  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject, M.  de  la  Fayette  said,  that  raising  money  by  taxes  could 
only  be  done  by  a  national  assembly,  freely  elected  by  the  people 
and  acting  as  their  representatives.  Do  you  mean  said  the  count 
d'Artois,  the  states-general  1  M.  de  la  Fayette  replied,  that  he 
did.  Will  you,  said  the  count  d'Artois,  sign  what  you  say,  to  be 
given  to  the  king  1  The  other  replied,  that  he  not  only  would  do 
this,  but  that  he  would  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  effectual  mode 
would  be}  for  the  king  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution. 

As  one  of  the  plans  had  thus  failed,  that  of  getting  the  assem- 
bly to  act  as  a  parliament,  the  other  came  into  view,  that  of  re- 
commending. On  this  subject,  the  assembly  agreed  to  recom- 
mend two  new  taxes  to  be  enregistered  by  the  parliament,  the 
one  a  stamp-act,  and  the  other  a  territorial  tax,  or  sort  of  land 
tax.     The  two  have  been  estimated  at  about  five  millions  ster* 
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ling  per  annum.  We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  par- 
liaments, on  whom  the  business  was  again  devolving. 

The  archbishop  of  Thoulouse  (since  archbishop  of  Sens,  and 
now  a  cardinal)  was  appointed  to  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
ces, soon  after  the  dismission  of  Calonne.  He  was  also  made 
prime  minister,  an  office  that  did  not  always  exist  in  France. 
When  this  office  did  not  exist,  the  chief  of  each  of  the  principal 
departments  transacted  business  immediately  with  the  king  ;  but 
when  a  prime  minister  was  appointed,  they  did  business  only  with 
him.  The  archbishop  arrived  to  more  state-authority  than  any 
minister  since  the  duke  de  Choiseuil,  and  the  nation  was  strongly 
disposed  in  his  favor ;  but  by  a  line  of  conduct  scarcely  to  be 
accounted  for,  he  perverted  every  opportunity,  turned  out  a  des- 
pot, and  sunk  into  disgrace,  and  a  cardinal. 

The  assembly  of  the  notables  having  broke  up,  the  new  minis- 
ter sent  the  edicts  for  the  two  new  taxes  recommended  by  the 
assembly  to  the  parliaments,  to  be  enrigistered.  They  of  course 
came  first  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  returned  for  an- 
swer ;  That  with  such  a  revenue  as  the  nation  then  supported,  the 
name  of  taxes  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  them ;  and  threw  both  the  edicts  out.* 

On  this  refusal,  the  parliament  was  ordered  to  Versailles, 
where  in  the  usual  form,  the  king  held,  what  under  the  old  go- 
vernment was  called  a  bed  of  justice  :  and  the  two  edicts  were 
enregistered  in  presence  of  the  parliament,  by  an  order  of  state, 
in  the  manner  mentioned,  p.  99.  On  this,  the  parliament  imme- 
diately returned  to  Paris,  renewed  their  session  in  form,  and  or- 
dered the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out,  declaring  that  every  thing 
done  at  Versailles  was  illegal.  All  the  members  of  parliament 
were  then  served  with  lettres  de  cachet,  and  exiled  to  Trois  ;  but  as 
they  continued  as  inflexible  in  exile  as  before,  and  as  vengeance 
did  not  supply  the  place  of  taxes,  they  were  after  a  short  time  re- 
called to  Paris. 

The  edicts  were  again  tendered  to  them,  and  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  undertook  to  act  as  representative  for  the  king. — For  this 
purpose,  he  came  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  in  a  train  of  proces- 
sion ;  and  the  parliament  was  assembled  to  receive  him.     But 

*  When  the  English  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  mentions  the  French  finances 
again  in  the  English  parliament,  it  would  be  well  that  he  noticed  this  as  an 
example. 
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show  and  parade  had  lost  their  influence  in  France  ;  and  what- 
ever ideas  of  importance  he  might  set  off  with,  he  had  U> :  «tura 
with  those  of  mortis  cation  and  disappointment.  On  alighting 
from  his  carriage  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  parliament  house,  the 
croud  (which  was  numerously  collected)  thew  out  trite  expressions, 
saying,  "  This  is  monsieur  d'Artois,  who  wants  more  of  our  money 
to  spend."  The  marked  disapprobation  which  he  saw,  impressed 
him  with  apprehensions  ;  and  the  word  aux  arms,  (to  arms,)  was 
given  out  by  the  officer  of  the  guard  who  attended  him.  It  was 
so  loudly  vociferated,  that  it  echoed  through  the  avenues  of  the 
house,  and  produced  a  temporary  confusion  :  I  was  then  standing 
in  one  of  the  apartments  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  could 
not  avoid  reflecting  how  wretched  is  the  condition  of  a  dis- 
respected man. 

He  endeavoured  to  impress  the  parliament  by  great  words, 
and  opened  his  authority  by  saying,  "  The  king,  our  lord  and 
master."  The  parliament  received  him  very  coolly,  and  with 
their  usual  determination  not  to  register  the  taxes  ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  interview  ended. 

After  this  a  new  subject  took  place  :  in  the  various  debates 
and  contests  that  arose  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments  on 
the  subject  of  taxes,  the  parliament  of  Paris  at  last  declared,  that 
although  it  had  been  customary  for  parliaments  to  enregister  edicts 
for  taxes  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  right  belonged  only  to 
the  states-general ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  parliaments  could  no 
longer  with  propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
authority  to  act.  The  king,  after  this,  came  to  Paris,  and  held  a 
meeting  with  the  parliament,  in  which  he  continued  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  about  six  in  the  evening  ;  and,  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  to  proceed  from  him,  as  if  unconsulted  upon  with  the 
cabinet  or  the  ministry,  gave  his  word  to  the  parliament,  that  the 
states-general  should  be  convened. 

But,  after  this,  another  scene  arose,  on  a  ground  different  from 
all  the  former.  The  minister  and  the  cabinet  were  averse  to 
calling  the  states-general :  they  well  knew,  that  if  the  states-ge- 
neral were  assembled,  that  themselves  must  fall ;  and  as  the  king 
had  not  mentioned  any  time,  they  hit  on  a  project  calculated  to 
elude,  without  appearing  to  oppose. 

For  this  purpose,  the  court  set  about  making  a  sort  of  consti- 
tution itself:    it  was  principally  the  work  of  M.  Lamoignoa, 
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keeper  of  the  seals,  who  afterwards  shot  himself.  The  arrange- 
ment consisted  in  establishing  a  body  under  the  name  of  a  cou* 
plenierc,  or  full  court,  in  which  were  invested  all  the  power  that 
the  government  might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of.  The  per- 
sons composing  this  court  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  ;  the  con- 
tended right  of  taxation  was  given  up  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
a  new  criminal  code  of  laws,  and  law  proceedings,  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  the  former.  The  thing,  in  many  points, 
contained  better  principles  than  those  upon  which  the  government 
had  hitherto  been  administered  :  but,  with  respect  to  the  cour  ple- 
niere,  it  was  no  other  than  a  medium  through  which  despotism 
was  to  pass,  without  appearing  to  act  directly  from  itself. 

The  cabinet  had  high  expectations  from  their  new  contrivance. 
The  persons  who  were  to  compose  the  cour  plcnierc,  were  already 
nominated  ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  fair  appearance, 
many  of  the  best  characters  in  the  nation  were  appointed  among 
the  number.  It  was  to  commence  on  the  8th  of  May,  1788  :  but 
an  opposition  arose  to  it,  on  two  grounds — the  one  as  to  principle, 
the  other  as  to  form. 

On  the  ground  of  principle  it  was  contended,  that  government 
had  not  a  right  to  alter  itself;  and  that  if  the  practice  was  once 
admitted  it  would  grow  into  a  principle,  and  be  made  a  precedent 
for  any  future  alterations  the  government  might  wish  to  establish  ; 
that  the  right  of  altering  the  government  was  a  national  right,  and 
not  a  right  of  government.  And  on  the  ground  of  form,  it  was 
contended  that  the  cour  pleniere  was  nothing  more  than  a  large 
cabinet. 

The  then  dukes  de  la  Rochefoucault,  Luxembourg,  de  Noailles, 
and  many  others,  refused  to  accept  the  nomination,  and  stren- 
uously opposed  the  whole  plan.  When  the  edict  for  establishing 
this  new  court  was  sent  to  the  parliaments  to  be  enregistered,  and 
put  into  execution,  they  resisted  also.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
not  only  refused,  but  denied  the  authority  ;  and  the  contest  re- 
newed itself  between  the  parliament  and  the  cabinet  more  strongly 
than  ever.  While  the  parliament  was  sitting  in  debate  on 
this  subject,  the  ministry  ordered  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  sur- 
round the  house,  and  form  a  blockade.  The  members  sent  out 
for  beds  and  provision,  and  lived  as  in  a  besieged  citadel ;  and 
as  this  had  no  effect,  the  commanding  officer  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  parliament  house  and  seize  them,  which  he    did,  and  some 
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of  the  principal  members  were  shut  up  in  different  prisons.  About 
the  same  time  a  deputation  of  persons  arrived  from  the  province 
of  Britanny,  to  remonstrate  against  the  establishment  of  the  cour 
pleniere ;  and  those  the  archbishop  sent  to  the  Bastile.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  to  be  overcome  ;  and  it  was  so  fully 
sensible  of  the  strong  ground  it  had  taken,  that  of  withholding 
taxes,  that  it  contented  itself  with  keeping  up  a  sort  of  quiet 
resistance,  which  effectually  overthrew  all  the  plans  at  that  time 
formed  against  it.  The  project  of  the  cour  pleniere  was  at  last 
obliged  to  be  given  up,  and  the  prime  minister  not  long  afterwards 
followed  its  fate  ;  and  M.  Neckar  was  recalled  into  office. 

The  attempt  to  establish  the  cour  pleniere  had  an  effect  upon 
the  nation  which  was  not  anticipated.  It  was  a  sort  of  new 
form  of  government,  that  insensibly  served  to  put  the  old  one 
out  of  sight,  and  to  unhinge  it  from  the  superstitious  authority  of 
antiquity.  It  was  government  dethroning  government ;  and  the 
old  one,  by  attempting  to  make  a  new  one,  made  a  chasm. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  renewed  the  subject  of  convening 
the  states-general :  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  new  series  of  politics. 
There  was  no  settled  form  for  convening  the  states-general ;  all 
that  it  positively  meant,  was  a  deputation  from  what  was  then 
called  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons  ;  but  their  num- 
bers, or  their  proportions,  had  not  been  always  the  same.  They 
had  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  1614  ;  their  numbers  were  then  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  they  voted  by  orders. 

It  could  not  well  escape  the  sagacity  of  M.  Neckar,  that  the 
mode  of  1614  would  answer  neither  the  purpose  of  the  then  go- 
vernment, nor  of  the  nation.  As  matters  were  at  that  time  cir- 
cumstanced, it  would  have  been  too  contentious  to  argue  upon 
any  thing.  The  debates  would  have  been  endless  upon  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  in  which  neither  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, nor  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  a  constitution,  would  have 
been  attended  to.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  decision 
upon  himself,  he  summoned  again  the  assembly  of  the  notables, 
and  referred  it  to  them.  This  body  was  in  general  interested  in 
the  decision,  being  chiefly  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  high  paid 
clergy;  and  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  1614.  This 
decision  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  also  against  the 
wishes  of  the  court ;  for  the  aristocracy  opposed  itself  tc  both, 
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and  contended  for  privileges  independent  of  either.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament,  who  recommended  that 
the  number  of  the  commons  should  be  equal  to  the  other  two  ; 
and  that  they  should  all  sit  in  one  house,  and  vote  in  one  body. 
The  number  finally  determined  on  was  twelve  hundred  :  six  hun- 
dred to  be  chosen  by  the  commons  (and  this  was  less  than  their 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  when  their  worth  and  consequence 
is  considered  on  a  national  scale)  three  hundred  by  the  clergy, 
and  three  hundred  by  the  aristocracy  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  assembling  themselves,  whether  together  or  apart,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  vote,  those  matters  were  referred.* 

The  election  that  followed,  was  not  a  contested  election,  but 
an  animated  one.  The  candidates  were  not  men,  but  principles. 
Societies  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  committees  of  correspon- 
dence and  communication  established  throughout  the  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people,  and  explaining  to  them 
the  principles  of  civil  government ;  and  so  orderly  was  the  elec- 
tion conducted,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  even  to  the  rumour  of  tu- 
mult. 

The  states-general  were  to  meet  at  Versailles  in  April,  1789, 
but  did  not  assemble  till  May.  They  located  themselves  in  three 
separate  chambers,  or  rather  the  clergy  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
drew each  into  a  separate  chamber.  The  majority  of  the  aristo- 
cracy claimed  what  they  call  the  privilege  of  voting  as  a  scpa- 

*  Mr.  Burke,  (and  1  must  take  the  liberty  of  foTlins:  him  that  he  is  unac- 

auaintedwith  French  affairs,)  speaking  upon  this  subject,  says,  "The  first 
ling  that  struck  me  in  calling  the  states-general,  was  a  great  departure  from 
the  ancient  course ;"  and  he  soon  after  says,  "From  the  moment  I  road  (hr 
list,  I  saw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it  has  happened,  all  that,  was  to  follow." 
Mr.  Burke  certainly  did  not  see  all  that  was  to  follow.  I  have  endeavored  to 
impress  him,  as  well  before  as  after  the  states-general  met,  that  there  would 
be  a  rtvolution;  but  was  not.  able  to  make  him  see  it,  neither  would  he  be- 
lieve it.  How  then  he  could  distinctly  see  all  the  parts,  when  the  whol. 
out  of  sight,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  And  with  respect  to  the  "de- 
parture from  the  ancient  course,"  besides  the  natural  weakness  of  thi 
mark,  it,  shows  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  circumstances.  The  departure 
was  necessary,  from  the  experience  had  upon  it,  that  the  ancient  course  was 
a  bad  one.  The  states-general  of  1614  were  called  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  but  by  the  clash  of  arranging 
them  by  orders,  they  increased  the  confusion  they  were  called  to  compose. 
The  author  of  V Intrigue  (hi  Cabinet,  (Intrigue  of  the  Cabinet,)  who  wrote  be- 
fore any  revolution  was  thought  of  in  France,  speaking  of  the  states-general 
of  1614,  says,  "They  held  the  public  in  suspense  five  months  ;  and  by  the 
questions  agitated  therein,  and  the  heat  with  which  they  were  put,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  great  (les  grands)  thought  more  to  satisfy  their  particular 
passions,  than  to  procure  the  good  of  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  time  passed 
away  in  altercations,  ceremonies  and  Darade."  l'Intrigue  du  Cabinet,  vol.  L 
p.  329.  . 
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rate  body,  and  of  giving  their  consent  or  their  negative  in  that 
manner ;  and  many  of  the  bishops  and  high-beneficed  clergy 
claimed  the  same  privilege  on  the  part  of  their  order. 

The  tiers  etat  (as  they  were  called)  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
artificial  orders  and  privileges  ;  and  they  were  not  only  resolute 
on  this  point  but  somewhat  disdainful.  They  began  to  consider 
aristocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  growing  out  of  the  corruption  of 
society,  that  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  branch  of  it ;  and 
from  the  disposition  the  aristocracy  had  shown,  by  upholding 
httres  de  cachet,  and  in  sundry  other  instances,  it  was  manifest 
that  no  constitution  could  be  formed  by  admitting  men  in  any 
other  character  than  as  national  men. 

After  various  altercations  on  this  head,  the  tiers  elat,  or  com- 
mons, (as  they  were  then  called)  declared  themselves  (on  amotion 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  abbe  Sieyes,)  "  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  ;  and  that  the  two  orders  coidd  be  con- 
sidered but  as  deputies  of  corporations,  and  could  only  have  a 
deliberative  voice  but  when  they  assembled  in  a  national  character, 
ivith  the  national  representatives."  This  proceeding  extinguished 
the  style  of  etas  generaux  or  states-general,  and  erected  it  into 
the  style  it  now  bears,  that  of  Vassemble  nationale  or  national 
assembly. 

This  motion  was  not  made  in  a  precipitate  manner  :  it  was  the 
result  of  cool  deliberation,  and  concerted  between  the  national 
representatives  and  the  patriotic  members  of  the  two  chambers, 
who  saw  into  the  folly,  mischief,  and  injustice  of  artificial  privi- 
leged distinctions.  It  was  become  evident,  that  no  constitution, 
worthy  of  being  called  by  that  name,  could  be  established  on 
any  thing  less  than  a  national  ground.  The  aristocracy  had 
hitherto  opposed  the  despotism  of  the  court,  and  affected  the 
language  of  patriotism  ;  but  it  opposed  it  as  its  rival ;  (as  the 
English  barons  opposed  king  John,)  and  it  now  opposed  the 
nation  from  the  same  motives. 

On  carrying  this  motion,  the  national  representatives,  as  had 
been  concerted,  sent  an  invitation  to  the  two  chambers,  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  national  character,  and  proceed  to  business.  A 
majority  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  of  the  parish  priests,  withdrew 
from  the  clerical  chamber,  and  joined  the  nation  ;  and  forty-five 
from  the  other  chamber  joined  in  like  manner.  There  is  a  sort 
of  secret  history  belonging  to  this  last  circumstance,  which  is 
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necessary  to  its  explanation  :  it  was  not  judged  prudent  that  all 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  chamber,  styling  itself  the  nobles, 
should  quit  it  at  once  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
they  drew  off  by  degrees,  always  leaving  some,  as  well  to  reason 
the  case,  as  to  watch  the  suspected.  In  a  little  time,  the  numbers 
increased  from  forty-five  to  eighty,  and  soon  after  to  a  greater 
number  ;  which  with  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  of 
the  national  representatives,  put  the  malcontents  in  a  very  diminu- 
tive condition. 

The  king,  who,  very  different  to  the  general  class  called  by  that 
name,  is  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  showed  himself  disposed  to 
recommend  a  union  of  the  three  chambers,  on  the  ground  the 
national  assembly  had  taken  ;  but  the  malcontents  exerted  them- 
selves to  prevent  it,  and  began  now  to  have  another  project  in 
view.  Their  numbers  consisted  of  a  majority  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  chamber,  and  a  minority  of  the  clerical  chamber,  chiefly  of 
bishops  and  high  beneficed  clergy ;  and  these  men  were  de- 
termined to  put  every  thing  at  issue,  as  well  by  strength  as  by 
stratagem.  They  had  no  objection  to  a  constitution  ;  but  it  must 
be  such  an  one  as  themselves  should  dictate,  and  suited  to  their 
own  views  and  particular  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nation  disowned  knowing  any  thing  of  them  but  as  citizens,  and 
was  determined  to  shut  out  all  such  upstart  pretensions.  The 
more  aristocracy  appeared,  the  more  it  was  despised  ;  there  was 
a  visible  imbecility  and  want  of  intellects  in  the  majority,  a  sort  of 
je  ne  scais  quoi,  that  while  it  affected  to  be  more  than  citizen,  was 
less  than  man.  It  lost  ground  more  from  contempt  than  from 
hatred  ;  and  was  rather  jeered  at  as  an  ass,  than  dreaded  as 
a  lion.  This  is  the  general  character  of  aristocracy,  or  what 
are  called  nobles  or  nobility,  or  rather  no-ability,  in  all  countries. 

The  plan  of  the  malcontents  consisted  now  of  two  things  ; 
either  to  deliberate  and  vote  by  chambers  (or  orders,)  more  espe- 
cially on  all  questions  respecting  a  constitution  (by  which  the 
aristocratical  chamber  would  have  had  a  negative  on  any  article 
of  the  constitution)  or,  in  case  they  could  not  accomplish  this 
object,  to  overthrow  the  national  assembly  entirely. 

To  effect  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  they  began  now  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  despotism  they  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  rival,  and  the  count  d'Artois  became  their  chief.  The 
king  (who  has  since  declared  himself  deceived  iuto  their  measures) 
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held,  according  to  the  old  form,  a  bed  of  justice,  in  which  he 
accorded  to  the  deliberation  and  vote  par  tele  (by  head)  upon 
several  objects  ;  but  reserved  the  deliberation  and  vote  upon  all 
questions  respecting  a  constitution  to  the  three  chambers  sepa- 
rately. This  declaration  of  the  king  was  made  against  the  advice 
of  M.  Neckar,  who  now  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  growing 
out  of  fashion  at  court,  and  that  another  minister  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

As  the  form  of  sitting  in  separate  chambers  was  yet  apparently 
kept  up,  though  essentially  destroyed,  the  national  representa- 
tives, immediately  after  this  declaration  of  the  king,  resorted  to 
their  chambers,  to  consult  on  a  protest  against  it ;  and  the  mino- 
rity of  the  chamber  (calling  itself  the  nobles)  who  had  joined  the 
national  cause,  retired  to  a  private  house,  to  consult  in  like  man- 
ner. The  malcontents  had  by  this  time  concerted  their  measures 
with  the  court,  which  count  d'Artois  undertook  to  conduct ;  and 
as  they  saw,  from  the  discontent  which  the  declaration  excited, 
and  the  opposition  making  against  it,  that  they  could  not  obtain  a 
control  over  the  intended  constitution  by  a  separate  vote,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  their  final  object — that  of  conspiring 
against  the  national  assembly,  and  overthrowing  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  national 
assembly  was  shut  against  them,  and  guarded  by  troops  ;  and  the 
members  were  refused  admittance.  On  this  they  withdrew  to  a 
tennis-ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles,  as  the  most 
convenient  place  they  could  find,  and,  after  renewing  their  ses- 
sion, took  an  oath  never  to  separate  from  each  other,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  death  excepted,  until  they  had  established  a 
constitution.  As  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  the  house  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  producing  a  closer  connexion  in  the 
members,  it  was  opened  again  the  next  day,  and  the  public  busi- 
ness re-commenced  in  the  usual  place. 

We  now  are  to  have  in  view  the  forming  the  new  ministry, 
which  was  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  national  assembly. 
But  as  force  would  be  necessary,  orders  were  issued  to  assemble 
thirty  thousand  troops,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Broglio,  one  of  the  new-intended  ministry,  who  was  recalled  from 
the  country  for  this  purpose.  But  as  some  management  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  plan  concealed  till  the  moment  it  should  be 
ready  for  execution,  it  is  to  this  policy  that  a  declaration  made  by 
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the  count  d'Artois  must  be  attributed,  and  which  is  here  proper  to 
be  introduced. 

It  could  not  but  occur,  that  while  the  malcontents  continued  to 
resort  to  their  chambers  separate  from  the  national  assembly,  that 
more  jealousy  would  be  excited  than  if  they  were  mixed  with  it, 
and  that  the  plot  might  be  suspected.  But  as  they  had  taken 
their  ground,  and  now  wanted  a  pretence  for  quitting  it,  it  was 
necessary  that  one  should  be  devised.  This  was  effectually 
accomplished  by  a  declaration  made  by  count  d'Artois,  that  "  if 
they  took  not  a  -part  in  the  national  assembly,  the  life  of  the  king 
would  be  endangered,"  on  which  they  quitted  their  chambers,  and 
mixed  with  the  assembly  in  one  body. 

At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  it  was  generally  treated  as 
a  piece  of  absurdity  in  the  count  d'Artois,  and  calculated  merely 
to  relieve  the  outstanding  members  of  the  two  chambers  from  the 
diminutive  situation  they  were  put  in ;  and  if  nothing  more  had 
followed,  this  conclusion  would  have  been  good.  But  as  things 
best  explain  themselves  by  events,  this  apparent  union  was  only  a 
cover  to  the  machinations  that  were  secretly  going  on  ,  and  the 
declaration  accommodated  itself  to  answer  that  purpose.  In  a 
little  time  the  national  assembly  found  itself  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  thousands  daily  arriving.  On  this  a  very  strong  declaration 
was  made  by  the  national  assembly  to  the  king,  remonstrating  on 
the  impropriety  of  the  measure,  and  demanding  the  reason.  The 
king,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  this  business,  as  himself  after- 
wards declared,  gave  substantially  for  answer,  that  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  public  tranquillity,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  much  disturbed. 

But  in  a  few  days  from  this  time,  the  plot  unravelled  itself. 
M.  Neckar  and  the  ministry  were  displaced,  and  a  new  one  form- 
ed of  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  ;  and  Broglio,  with  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  foreign  troops,  was  arrived  to  sup- 
port them.  The  mask  was  now  thrown  off,  and  matters  were 
come  to  a  crisis.  _  The  event  was,  that  in  the  space  of  three  days, 
the  new  ministry  and  all  their  abettors  found  it  prudent  to  fly  the 
nation ;  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  Broglio  and  his  foreign 
troops  dispersed  ;  as  is  already  related  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work. 

There  are  some  curious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  this 
short-lived  ministry,  and  this  brief  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution. 
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The  palace  of  Versailles,  where  the  court  was  sitting,  was  not 
more  than  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  hall  where  the 
national  assembly  was  sitting.  The  two  places  were  at  this  mo- 
ment like  the  separate  head-quarters  of  two  combatant  enemies  ; 
yet  the  court  was  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  information  which  had 
arrived  from  Paris  to  the  national  assembly,  as  if  it  had  resided 
at  a  hundred  miles  distance.  The  then  marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
who  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  was  chosen  to  preside  in  the 
national  assembly  on  this  particular  occasion,  named,  by  order  of 
the  assembly,  three  successive  deputations  to  the  king,  on  the  day, 
and  up  to  the  evening  on  which  the  Bastile  was  taken,  to  inform 
and  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  affairs  ;  but  the  ministry,  who 
knew  not  so  much  as  that  it  was  attacked,  precluded  all  com- 
munication, and  were  solacing  themselves  how  dexterously  they 
had  succeeded  :  but  in  a  few  hours  the  accounts  arrived  so  thick 
and  fast,  that  they  had  to  start  from  their  desks  and  run  :  some 
set  off  in  one  disguise,  and  some  in  another,  and  none  in  their 
own  character.  Their  anxiety  now  was  to  outride  the  news,  lest 
they  should  be  stopped,  which,  though  it  flew  fast,  flew  not  so  fast 
as  themselves. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  national  assembly  neither  pur- 
sued those  fugitive  conspirators,  nor  took  any  notice  of  them,  nor 
sought  to  retaliate  in  any  shape  whatever.  Occupied  with  es- 
tablishing a  constitution,  founded  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
authority  of  the  people,  the  only  authority  on  which  government 
has  a  right  to  exist  in  any  country,  the  national  assembly  felt  none 
of  those  mean  passions  which  mark  the  character  of  impertinent 
governments,  founding  themselves  on  their  own  authority,  or  on 
the  absurdity  of  hereditary  succession.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  to  become  what  it  contemplates,  and  to  act  in  unison 
with  its  object. 

The  conspiracy  being  thus  dispersed,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  national  assembly,  instead  of  vindictive  proclamations,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  other  governments,  published  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  new  constitution  was 
to  be  built,  and  which  is  here  subjoined. 
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Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  citizens :  by  the  national 
assembly  of  France. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people  of  France,  formed  into  a 
national  assembly,  considering  that  ignorance,  neglect,  or  con- 
tempt of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes, 
and  corruptions  of  government,  have  resolved  to  set  forth,  in  a 
solemn  declaration,  these  natural,  imprescriptible,  and  unalienable 
rights  :  that  this  declaration  being  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  body  social,  they  may  be  ever  kept  attentive  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties :  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  government,  being  capable  of  being  every  moment 
compared  with  the  end  of  political  institutions,  may  be  more 
respected  :  and  also,  that  the  future  claims  of  the  citizens,  being 
directed  by  simple  and  incontestible  principles,  may  always  tend 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and  the  general  happiness. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  national  assembly  doth  recognize  and 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  hope 
of  his  blessing  and  favor,  the  following  sacred  rights  of  men  and 
of  citizens  : 

"  I.  Men  are  born  and  always  continue  free  and  equal  in 
respect  of  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  only  be 
founded  on  public  utility. 

"  II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

"  III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty  : 
nor  can  any  individual  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it. 

"  IV.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of 
every  man  has  no  other  limits  than  those  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercise  of  the  same  rights  ; 
and  these  limits  are  determinable  only  by  law. 

"  V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society. 
What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law,  should  not  be  hindered  ;  nor 
should  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not 
require. 

M  YI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community. 
All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their 
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representatives,  in  its  formation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  a.!1, 
whether  it  protects  or  punishes  ;  and  all  being  equal  in  its  sight, 
are  equally  eligible  to  all  honors,  places,  and  employments,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

"  VII.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  con- 
finement, except  in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  it  has  prescribed.  All  who  promote,  solicit, 
execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be 
punished  ;  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  by  vir- 
tue of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  not  render  him- 
self culpable  by  resistance. 

"  VIII.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such 
as  are  absolutely  and  evidently  necessary  ;  and  no  one  ought  to 
be  punished,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence 
and  legally  applied. 

"  IX.  Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  till  he  has  been 
convicted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes  indispensable,  all  ri- 
gor to  him,  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  his  person,  ought 
to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

"  X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
not  even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his 
avowal  of  them  does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established  by 
the  law. 

"  XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions being  one  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen 
may  speak,  write,  and  publish  freely,  provided  he  is  responsible 
for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty  in  cases  determined  by  the  law. 

"  XII.  A  public  force  being  neccessary  to  give  security  to  the 
rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons 
with  whom  it  is  intrusted. 

"  XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of 
government,  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  members  of 
the  community,  according  to  their  abilities. 

"  XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative, to  a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of  public 
conttibutions,  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their  amount,  mode 
of  assessment,  and  duration. 
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"  XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents 
an  account  of  their  conduct. 

"  XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and 
a  security  of  rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

"  XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no 
one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  oubhc 
necessity  legally  ascertained,  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  just 
indemnity. 

Observations  on  the  declaration  of  rights. 

The  three  first  articles  comprehend  in  general  terms  the  whole 
of  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  all  the  succeeding  articles  either  origi- 
nate out  of  them,  or  follow  as  elucidations.  The  4th,  5th,  and 
6th,  define  more  particularly  what  is  only  generally  expressed  in 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d. 

The  7thT  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  articles  are  declaratory  of 
principles  upon  which  laws  shall  be  construed  conformable  to 
rights  already  declared.-  But  it  is  questioned  by  some  very  good 
people  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  whether  the  10th 
article  sufficiently  guarantees  the  right  it  is  intended  to  accord 
with  ;  besides  which,  it  takes  off  from  the  divine  dignity  of  reli- 
gion, and  weakens  its  operative  force  upon  the  mind  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  human  laws.  It  then  presents  itsolf  to  man,  like  light 
intercepted  by  a  cloudy  medium,  in  which  the  source  of  it  is  ob- 
scured from  his  sight,  and  he  sees  nothing  to  reverence  in  the 
dusky  rays.* 

The  remaining  articles,  beginning  with  the  twelfth,  are  substan- 
tially contained  in  the  principles  of  the  preceding  articles  :  but,  in 

*  There  is  a  single  idea,  which,  if  it  strikes  rightly  upon  the  mind,  either 
in  a  legal  or  a  religions  sense,  will  prevent  any  man  or  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  government,  from  going  wrong  on  die 'subject  of  religion  ;  which  is,  that 
before  any  human  institutions  of  government  were  known  in  the  world,  then 
existed,  if  1  may  so  express  itr  a  compact  between  God  and  man,  from  the 
beginning  of  time  :  and  that  as  the  relation  and  condition  which  man  in  his 
individual  person  stands  in  towards  his  Maker  cannot  be  changed,  by  any  hu- 
man laws  or  human  authority,  that  religious  devotion,  which  is  a  part  of  this 
compact,  cannot  so  much  as  be  made  a  subject  of  human  laws  ;  and  that  all 
laws  must  conform  themselves  to  this  prior  existing  compact,  and  not  assume 
to  make  the  compact  conform  to  the  laws,  which,  besides  being  human,  are 
subsequent  thereto.  The  first  act  of  man,  when  he  looked  around  and  taw 
himself  a  creature  which  he  did  not  make,  and  a  world  furnished  for  his  re- 
ception, must  have  been  devotion  ;  and  devotion  must  ever  continue  sacred 
to  every  individual  man,  as  it  appears  right  to  him ;  and  governments  do  KH' 
chief  by  interfering. 
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the  particular  situation  in  which  France  then  was,  having  to  undo 
what  was  wrong,  as  well  as  to  set  up  what  was  right,  it  was  proper 
to  be  more  particular  than  in  another  condition  of  things  would  be 
necessary. 

While  the  declaration  of  rights  was  before  the  national  assem- 
bly, some  of  its  members  remarked,  that  if  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  published,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  duties. 
The  observation  discovered  a  mind  that  reflected,  and  it  only 
erred  by  not  reflecting  far  enough.  A  declaration  of  rights  is, 
by  reciprocity,  a  declaration  of  duties  also.  Whatever  is  my 
right  as  a  man,  is  also  the  right  of  another ;  and  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guarantee,  as  well  as  to  possess. 

The  three  first  articles  are  the  basis  of  liberty,  as  well  indivi- 
dual as  national ;  nor  can  any  country  be  called  free,  whose 
government  does  not  take  its  beginning  from  the  principles  they 
contain,  and  continue  to  preserve  them  pure  :  and  the  whole  of 
the  declaration  of  rights  is  of  more  value  to  the  world,  and  will  do 
more  good,  than  all  the  laws  and  statutes  that  have  yet  been 
promulgated. 

In  the  declaratory  exordium  which  prefaces  the  declaration  of 
rights,  we  see  the  solemn  and  majestic  spectacle  of  a  nation 
opening  its  commission,  under  the  auspices  of  its  Creator,  to 
establish  a  government ;  a  scene  so  new,  and  so  transcendantly 
unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  European  world,  that  the  name  of 
a  revolution  is  inexpressive  of  its  character,  and  it  rises  into  a 
regeneration  of  man.  What  are  the  present  governments  of 
Europe,  but  a  scene  of  iniquity  and  oppression  1  What  is  that  of 
England  1  Does  not  its  own  inhabitants  say,  it  is  a  market  where 
every  man  has  his  price,  and  where  corruption  is  common  traffic, 
at  the  expense  of  a  deluded  people  ?  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
French  revolution  is  traduced.  Had  it  confined  itself  merely  to 
the  destruction  of  flagrant  despotism,  perhaps  Mr.  Burke  and 
some  others  had  been  silent.  Their  cry  now  is,  "  It  has  gone 
too  far  ;"  that  is  gone  too  far  for  them.  It  stares  corruption  in 
the  face,  and  the  venal  tribe  are  all  alarmed.  Their  fear  dis- 
covers itself  in  their  outrage,  and  they  are  but  publishing  the 
groans  of  a  wounded  vice.  But  from  such  opposition,  the  French 
revolution,  instead  of  suffering,  receives  homage.  The  more 
it  is  struck,  the  more  sparks  it  will  emit ;  and  the  fear  is,  it  will  not 
be  struck  enough.     It  has  nothing  to  dread  from  attacks.     Truth 
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has  given  it  an  establishment ;  and  time  will  record  it  with  a  name 
as  lasting  as  its  own. 

Having  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
through  most  of  its  principal  stages,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  its  establishment  by  the  declaration 
of  rights,  I  will  close  the  subject  with  the  energetic  apostrophe  of 
M.  de  la  Fayette — JWay  this  great  monument  raised  to  liberty, 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  oppressor,  and  an  example  to  the  oppressed  '* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CHAPTER. 

To  prevent  interrupting  the  argument  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  or  the  narrative  that  follows  it,  I  reserved  some  obser- 
vations to  be  thrown  together  into  a  miscellaneous  chapter ;  by 
which  variety  might  not  be  censured  for  confusion.  Mr.  Burke's 
book  is  all  miscellany.  His  intention  was  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  French  revolution  :  but  instead  of  proceeding  with  an  orderly 
arrangement,  he  has  stormed  it  with  a  mob  of  ideas,  tumbling 
over  and  destroying  one  another. 

But  this  confusion  and  contradiction  in  Mr.  Burke's  book,  is 
easily  accounted  for.  When  a  man  in  any  cause  attempts  to 
steer  his  course  by  any  thing  else  than  some  popular  truth  or  prin- 
ciple, he  is  sure  to  be  lost.  It  is  beyond  the  compass  of  his 
capacity,  to  keep  all  the  parts  of  an  argument  together,  and  make 
them  unite  in  one  issue,  by  any  other  means  than  having  his  guide 
always  in  view.  Neither  memory  nor  invention  will  supply  the 
want  of  it.     The  former  fails  him,  and  the  latter  betrays  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  nonsense,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name, 
that  Mr.  Burke  has  asserted  about  hereditary  rights,  and  here- 
ditary succession,  and  that  a  nation  has  not  a  right  to  form  a 
government  for  itself,  it  happened  to  fall  in  his  way  to  give  some 
account  of  what  government  is.  "  Government,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom." 

Admitting  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  it 

*  See  p.  52.  of  this  work.— N.  B.  Since  the  taking  the  Bastile,  the  occur- 
rences have  been  published :  but  the  matters  recorded  in  this  narrative  are 
prior  to  that  period,  and  some  of  them,  as  may  easily  be  seen,  can  be  but 
very  little  known.  ' 
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must  necessarily  follow,  that  hereditary  succession,  and  here- 
ditary rights  (as  they  are  called)  can  make  no  part  of  it,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  make  wisdom  hereditary ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  cannot  be  a  wise  contrivance,  which  in  its  operation 
may  commit  the  government  of  a  nation  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
ideot.  The  ground  which  Mr.  Burke  now  takes  is  fatal  to  every 
part  of  his  cause.  The  argument  changes  from  hereditary  rights 
to  hereditary  wisdom  ;  and  the  question  is,  who  is  the  wisest  man  t 
He  must  now  show  that  every  one  in  the  line  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession was  a  Solomon,  or  his  title  is  not  good  to  be  a  king. 
What  a  stroke  has  Mr.  Burke  now  made  !  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase 
he  has  swabbed  the  deck,  and  scarcely  left  a  name  legible  in  the 
list  of  kings  ;  and  he  has  mowed  down  and  thinned  the  house  of 
peers,  with  a  scythe  as  formidable  as  death  and  time. 

But  Mr.  Burke  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  this  retort,  and 
he  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  it,  by  making  government  to 
be  not  only  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,  but  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom.  He  puts  the  nation  as  fools  on  one  side,  and  places  his 
government  of  wisdom,  all  wise  men  of  Gotham,  on  the  other 
side ;  and  he  then  proclaims,  and  says,  that  "  men  have  a  right 
that  their  wants  should  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom."  Hav- 
ing thus  made  proclamation,  he  next  proceeds  to  explain  to  them 
what  their  wants  are,  and  also  what  their  rights  are.  In  this  he 
has  succeeded  dexterously,  for  he  makes  their  wants  to  be  a  want 
of  wisdom  ;  but  as  this  is  but  cold  comfort,  he  then  informs  them, 
that  they  have  a  right  (not  to  any  of  the  wisdom)  but  to  be  go- 
verned by  it ;  and  in  order  to  impress  them  with  a  solemn  reve- 
rence for  this  monopoly-government  of  wisdom,  and  of  its  vast 
capacity  for  all  purposes,  possible  or  impossible,  right  or  wrong, 
he  proceeds  with  astrological,  mysterious  importance,  to  tell  them 
its  powers  in  these  words — "  The  rights  of  men  in  government 
are  their  advantages  :  and  these  are  often  in  balances  between 
differences  of  good ;  and  in  compromises  sometimes  between 
good  and  evil,  and  sometimes  between  evil  and  evil.  Political  rea- 
son is  a  computing  principle ;  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing,  morally  and  not  metaphysically  or  mathematically, 
true  moral  demonstrations." 

As  the  wondering  audience  whom  Mr.  Burke  supposes  himself 
talking  to,  may  not  understand  all  this  jargon,  I  will  undertake  to 
be  its  interpreter.    The  meaning  then,  good  people,  of  all  this,  is, 
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that  government  is  governed  by  no  principle  whatever ;  that  it  can 
make  evil  good,  or  good  evil,  just  as  it  pleases.  In  short,  that 
government  is  arbitrary  power. 

But  there  are  some  things  which  Mr.  Burke  has  forgotten : 
1st,  he  has  not  shown  where  the  wisdom  originally  came  from  ; 
and,  2d,  he  has  not  shown  by  what  authority  it  first  began  to 
act.  In  the  manner  he  introduced  the  matters,  it  is  either  govern- 
ment stealing  wisdom,  or  widom  stealing  government  It  is 
without  an  origin,  and  its  powers  without  authority.  In  short,  it 
is  usurpation. 

Whether  it  be  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  from  a  consciousness 
of  some  radical  defect  in  government  necessary  to  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  or  from  both,  or  from  some  other  cause,  I  undertake  not  to 
determine  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  a  monarchical  reasoner  never  traces 
government  to  its  source,  or  from  its  source.  It  is  one  of  the 
shibboleths  by  which  he  may  be  known.  A  thousand  years  hence, 
those  who  shall  live  in  America,  or  in  France,  will  look  back  with 
contemplative  pride  on  the  origin  of  their  governments,  and  say, 
this  was  the  work  of  our  glorious  ancestors /  But  what  can  a 
monarchical  talker  say  1  What  has  he  to  exult  in  1  Alas  !  he  has 
nothing.  A  certain  something  forbids  him  to  look  back  to  a  be- 
ginning, lest  some  robber,  or  some  Robin  Hood,  should  rise  from 
the  long  obscurity  of  time,  and  say,  J  am  the  origin.  Hard  as 
Mr.  Burke  labored  under  the  regency  bill  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion two  years  ago,  and  much  as  he  dived  for  precedents,  he  still 
had  not  boldness  enough  to  bring  up  William  of  Normandy  and 
say,  there  is  the  head  of  the  list,  there  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  the 
son  of  a  prostitute,  and  the  plunderer  of  the  English  nation. 

The  opinions  of  men,  with  respect  to  government,  are  chang- 
ing fast  in  all  countries.  The  revolutions  of  America  and  France 
have  thrown  a  beam  of  light  over  the  world,  which  reaches  into 
man.  The  enormous  expense  of  governments  have  provoked 
people  to  think  by  making  them  feel ;  and  when  once  the  veil 
begins  to  rend,  it  admits  not  of  repair.  Ignorance  is  of  a  peou 
liar  nature  :  once  dispelled,  it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  it.  It 
is  not  originally  a  thing  of  itself,  but  is  only  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  man  may  be  kept  ignorant,  he  cannot  be  made 
ignorant.  The  mind,  in  discovering  truths,  acts  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  it  acts  through  the  eye  in  discovering  an  object ;  when  once 
any  object  has  been  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  mind  back  to 
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the  same  condition  it  was  in  before  it  saw  it.  Those  who  talk  of 
a  counter-revolution  in  France,  show  how  little  they  understand 
of  man.  There  does  not  exist  in  the  compass  of  language,  an 
arrangement  of  words  to  express  so  much  as  the  means  of  effect- 
in<r  a  counter-revolution.     The  means  must  be  an  obliteration  of 

o 

knowledge  ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  how  to  make 
a  man  unknow  his  knowledge,  or  unthinh  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Burke  is  laboring  in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  know 
ledge  ;  and  it  comes  with  the  worse  grace  from  him,  as  there  is  a 
certain  transaction  known  in  the  city,  which  renders  him  suspected 
of  being  a  pensioner  in  a  fictitious  name.  This  may  account  for 
some  strange  doctrine  he  has  advanced  in  his  book,  which,  though 
he  points  it  at  the  Revolution  society,  is  effectually  directed 
against  the  whole  nation. 

"  The  king  of  England,"  says  he, "  holds  his  crown  (for  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in  contempt  of 
the  choice  of  the  Revolution  society,  who  have  not  a  single  vote 
for  a  king  among  them  either  individually  or  collectively ;  and  his 
majesty's  heirs,  each  in  his  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the 
crown  with  the  same  contempt  of  their  choice,  with  which  his 
majesty  has  succeeded  to  that  which  he  now  wears." 

As  to  who  is  king  of  England  or  elsewhere,  or  whether  there  is 
any  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a  Cherokee  chief,  or  a 
Hessian  hussar  for  a  king,  is  not  a  matter  that  I  trouble  myself 
about,  be  that  to  themselves  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  men  and  nations,  it  is  as  abomi- 
nable as  any  thing  ever  uttered  in  the  most  enslaved  country 
under  heaven.  Whether  it  sounds  worse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being 
accustomed  to  hear  such  despotism,  than  it  does  to  the  ear  of 
another  person,  I  am  not  so  well  a  judge  of:  but  of  its  abominable 
principle,  I  am  at  no  loss  to  judge. 

It  is  not  the  Revolution  society  that  Mr.  Burke  means  ;  it  is  the 
nation,  as  well  in  its  original,  as  in  its  representative  character ; 
and  he  has  taken  care  to  make  himself  understood,  by  saying,  that 
they  have  not  a  vote  either  collectively  or  individually.  The 
Revolution  society  is  composed  of  citizens  of  all  denominations, 
and  of  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  consequently, 
if  there  is  not  a  right  to  vote  in  any  of  the  characters,  there  can 
be  no  right  to  any,  either  in  the  nation  or  in  its  parliament.  This 
ought  to  be  a  caution  to  every  country,  how  it  imports  foreign 
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families  to  be  kings.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe,  that 
although  the  people  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  the  kings,  it  is  always  a  foreign  house  of  kings  ;  hating 
foreigners,  yet  governed  by  them.  It  is  now  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  of  the  English  parliaments,  to 
regulate  what  was  called  the  succession,  (taking  it  for  granted, 
that  the  nation  then  continued  to  accord  to  the  form  of  annexing 
a  monarchical  branch  to  its  government ;  for  without  this,  the 
parliament  could  not  have  had  authority  to  have  sent  either  to 
Holland  or  to  Hanover,  or  to  impose  a  king  upon  a  nation  against 
its  will.)  And  this  must  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which  parliament 
can  go  upon  the  case  :  but  the  right  of  the  nation  goes  to  the 
whole  case,  because  it  is  the  right  of  changing  the  whole  form  of 
government.  The  right  of  a  parliament  is  only  a  right  in  trust, 
a  right  by  delegation,  and  that  but  from  a  very  small  part  of  the 
nation  ;  and  one  of  its  houses  has  not  even  this.  But  the  right 
of  the  nation  is  an  original  right,  as  universal  as  taxation.  The 
nation  is  the  paymaster  of  every  thing,  and  every  thing  must 
conform  to  its  general  will. 

I  remember  taking  notice  of  a  speech  in  what  is  called  the 
English  house  of  peers,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Shelbourne,  and  I 
think  it  was  at  the  time  he  was  minister,  which  is  applicable  to 
this  case.  I  do  not  directly  charge  my  memory  with  every  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  words  and  the  purport  as  nearly  as  I  remember, 
were  these  :  that  the  form  of  government  was  a  matter  wholly  at 
the  will  of  a  nation  at  all  times  :  that  if  it  chose  a  monarchical 
form,  it  had  a  right  to  have  it  so,  and  if  it  afterivards  chose  to  be 
a  republic,  it  had  a  right  to  be  a  republic,  and  to  say  to  a  king, 
we  have  no  longer  any  occasion  for  you. 

When  Mr.  Burke  says  that "  his  majesty's  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  the  crown  with  the 
same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  majesty  has  suc- 
ceeded to  that  he  wears,"  it  is  saying  too  much  even  to  the  hum- 
blest individual  in  the  country  ;  part  of  whose  daily  labor  goes  to- 
wards making  up  the  million  sterling  a-year  which  the  country  gives 
a  person  it  styles  a  king.  Government  with  insolence,is  despotism  ; 
but  when  contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse  ;  and  to  pay  for 
contempt  is  the  excess  of  slavery.  This  species  of  government 
comes  from  Germany ;    and  reminds  me   of  what  one   of  the 
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Brunswick  soldiers  told  me,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Americans  in  the  late  war  ;  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "  America  is  a  fine 
free  country,  it  is  worth  people's  fighting  for ;  I  know  the  dif- 
ference by  knowing  my  own  ;  in  my  country,  if  the  prince  say, 
eat  straw,  we  eat  straw." — God  help  that  country,  thought  I,  be 
it  England  or  elsewhere,  whose  liberties  are  not  to  be  protected 
by  German  principles  of  government  and  princes  of  Brunswick. 

As  Mr.  Burke  sometimes  speaks  of  England,  sometimes  of 
France,  and  sometimes  of  the  world,  and  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  difficult  to  answer  his  book  without  apparently  meeting 
him  on  the  same  ground.  Although  principles  of  government  are 
general  subjects,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  idea  of  place  and  circumstance  ;  and  the  more 
so  when  circumstances  are  put  for  arguments,  which  is  frequently 
the  case  with  Mr.  Burke. 

In  the  former  part  of  his  book,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people  of  France,  he  says,  "  no  experience  has  taught  us,  (meaning 
the  English,)  that  in  any  other  course  or  method  than  that  of  an 
hereditary  croivn,  can  our  liberties  be  regularly  perpetuated  and 
preserved  sacred  as  our  hereditary  right."  I  ask  Mr.  Burke  who 
is  to  take  them  away  ?  M.  de  la  Fayette,  in  speaking  of  France, 
says,  "  For  a  nation  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  wills  it." 
But  Mr.  Burke  represents  England  as  wanting  capacity  to  take 
care  of  itself;  and  that  its  liberties  must  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
king,  holding  it  in  "  contempt."  If  England  is  sunk  to  this,  it  is 
preparing  itself  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hanover  or  in  Brunswick. 
But  besides  the  folly  of  the  declaration,  it  happens  that  the  facts 
are  all  against  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  by  the  government  being  here- 
ditary, that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  endangered.  Charles 
I.  and  James  II.  are  instances  of  this  truth  :  yet  neither  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  hold  the  nation  in  contempt. 

As  it  is  sometimes  of  advantage  to  the  people  of  one  country, 
to  hear  what  those  of  other  countries  have  to  say  respecting  it, 
it  is  possible  that  the  people  of  France  may  learn  something 
from  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  that  the  people  of  England  may  also 
learn  something  from  the  answers  it  will  occasion.  When  na- 
tions fall  out  about  freedom,  a  wide  field  of  debate  is  opened. 
The  argument  commences  with  the  rights  of  war,  without  its 
evils ;  and  as  knowledge  is  the  object  contended  for,  the  party 
that  sustains  the  defeat  obtains  the  prize. 

VOL.    II.  16 
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Mr.  Burke  talks  about  what  he  calls  an  hereditary  crown,  as  if 
it  were  some  production  of  nature ;  or  as  if,  like  time,  it  had 
power  to  operate  not  only  independently,  but  in  spite  of  man  ;  or 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  or  a  subject  universally  consented  to.  Alas  ! 
it  has  none  of  those  properties,  but  is  the  reverse  of  them  all.  It 
is  a  thing  of  imagination,  the  propriety  of  which  is  more  than 
doubted,  and  the  legality  of  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  denied. 

But,  to  arrange  this  matter  in  a  clearer  view  than  what  general 
expressions  can  convey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  distinct 
heads  under  which  (what  is  called)  an  hereditary  crown,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  an  hereditary  succession  to  the  government  of 
a  nation,  can  be  considered,  which  are, 

1st,  The  right  of  a  particular  family  to  establish  itself. 

2d.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  heads,  that  of  a  family  esta- 
blishing itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  and 
independent  of  the  consent  of  a  nation,  all  men  will  concur  jn 
calling  it  despotism  ;  and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  under- 
standing to  attempt  to  prove  it. 

But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation  establishing  a  particular 
family  with  hereditary  powers,  does  not  present  itself  as  despot- 
ism on  the  first  reflection ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  re- 
flection to  take  place,  and  carry  that  reflection  forward  but  one 
remove  out  of  their  own  persons  to  that  of  their  offspring,  they 
will  then  see  that  hereditary  succession  becomes  in  its  conse- 
quences the  same  despotism  to  others,  which  they  reprobated  for 
themselves.  It  operates  to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  the  preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 
When  the  person  who  at  any  time  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  gov- 
ernment, or  those  who  stand  in  succession  to  him,  shall  say  to  a 
nation,  I  hold  this  power  in  "  contempt"  of  you,  it  signifies  not  on 
what  authority  he  pretends  to  say  it.  It  is  no  relief,  but  an  ag- 
gravation to  a  person  in  slavery,  to  reflect  that  he  was  sold  by  his 
parent ;  and  as  that  which  heightens  the  criminality  of  an  act  can- 
not be  produced  to  prove  the  legality  of  it,  hereditary  succession 
cannot  be  established  as  a  legal  thing. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  undertakes  to  establish 
a  family  with  hereditary  powers,  separately  from  the  generations 
which  are  to  follow  ;  and  also  to  consider  the  character  in  which 
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the  first  generation  acts  with  respect  to    succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

The  generation  which  selects  a  person,  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  government,  either  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other 
distinction,  acts  its  own  choice,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
selected  and  appointed  ;  and  the  generation  who  sets  him  up,  does 
not  live  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  generation  who 
sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  live  for  ever,  it  never 
could  become  hereditary  succession  :  hereditary  succession  can 
only  follow  on  death  of  the  first  parties. 

As  therefore  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter in  which  that  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mencing generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

It  assumes  a  character,  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor  title. 
It  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  affects  to 
make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  demise  of  the 
makers,  to  bequeath  the  government ;  and  it  not  only  attempts  to 
bequeath,  but  to  establish  on  the  succeeding  generation  a  new 
and  different  form  of  government  under  which  itself  lived.  It- 
self, as  is  before  observed,  lived  not  under  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment, but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice  and  establishment ; 
and  it  now  attempts  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  (and  which 
it  has  not  authority  to  make,)  to  take  from  the  commencing  gene- 
ration, and  all  future  ones,  the  rights  and  free  agency  by  which 
itself  acted. 

But  exclusive  of  the  right  which  any  generation  has  to  act  col- 
lectively as  a  testator,  the  objects  to  which  it  applies  itself  in  this 
case,  are  not  within  the  compass  of  any  law,  or  of  any  will  or 
testament. 

The  rights  of  men  in  society,  are  neither  devisable,  nor  trans- 
ferable, nor  annihilable,  but  are  descendable  only  ;  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  generation  to  intercept  finally,  and  cut  off  the 
descent.  If  the  present  generation,  or  any  other,  are  disposed 
to  be  slaves,  it  does  not  lessen  the  right  x>£  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration to  be  free  :  wrongs  cannot  have  a  legal  descent.  When 
Mr.  Burke  attempts  to  maintain,  that  the  English  nation  did, 
at  the  revolution  of  1688,  most  solemnly  renounce  and  abdicate 
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their  rights  for  themselves,  and  for  all  their  posterity  for  ever,  he 
speaks  a  language  that  merits  not  reply,  and  which  can  only  excite 
contempt  for  his  prostitute  principles,  or  pity  for  his  ignorance. 

In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession,  as  growing  out  of  the 
will  and  testament  of  some  former  generation,  presents  itself, 
it  is  an  absurdity.  A  cannot  make  a  will  to  take  from  B  his  pro- 
perty, and  give  it  to  C  ;  yet  this  is  the  manner  in  which  (what  is 
called)  hereditary  succession  by  law,  operates.  A  certain  former 
generation  made  a  will  to  take  away  the  rights  of  the  commmen- 
cing  generation  and  all  future  ones,  and  convey  those  rights  to  a 
third  person,  who  afterwards  comes  forward,  and  tells  them,  in 
Mr.  Burke's  language,  that  they  have  no  rights,  that  their  rights 
are  already  bequeathed  to  him,  and  that  he  will  govern  in  contempt 
of  them.  From  such  principles,  and  such  ignorance,  good  Lord 
deliver  the  world ! 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor,  called  a  crown,  or  rather, 
what  is  monarchy  ?  Is  it  a  thing,  or  is  it  a  name,  or  is  it  a  fraud  ? 
Is  it  a  "  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,"  or  human  craft, 
to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  specious  pretences  ?  Is  it  a 
thing  necessary  to  a  nation  ?  If  it  is,  in  \*jhat  does  that  necessity 
consist,  what  service  does  it  perform,  what  is  its  business,  and 
what  are  its  merits  ?  Doth  the  virtue  consist  in  the  metaphor,  or 
in  the  man  1  Doth  the  goldsmith  that  makes  the  crown,  make 
the  virtue  also  ?  Doth  it  operate  like  Fortunatus's  wishing  cap, 
or  Harlequin's  wooden  sword  ?  Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjuror? 
In  fine,  what  is  it  1  It  appears  to  be  a  something  going  much  out 
of  fashion,  falling  into  ridicule,  and  rejected  in  some  countries 
both  as  unnecessary  and  expensive.  In  America  it  is  considered 
as  an  absurdity,  and  in  France  it  has  so  far  declined,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  man,  and  the  respect  for  his  personal  character, 
are  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of  its  existence. 

If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes  it,  "  a  contri- 
vance of  human  wisdom,"  I  might  ask  him,  if  wisdom  was  at 
such  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  im- 
port it  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  1  But  I  will  do  the  country 
the  justice  to  say,  that  that  was  not  the  case  ;  and  even  if  it  was, 
it  mistook  the  cargo.  The  wisdom  of  every  country,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes  :  and  there  could 
exist  no  more  real  occasion  in  England  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch 
stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector,  than  there  was  in  America  to  have 
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done  a  similar  thing.  If  a  country  does  not  understand  its  own 
affairs,  how  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither 
its  laws,  its  manners,  nor  its  language  ?  If  there  existed  a  man 
so  transcendantly  wise  above  all  others,  that  his  wisdom  was  ne- 
cessary to  instruct  a  nation,  some  reason  might  be  offered  for 
monarchy  ;  but  when  we  cast  our  eyes  about  a  country,  and  ob- 
serve how  every  part  understands  its  own  affairs  ;  and  when  we 
look  around  the  world,  and  see  that  of  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of 
kings  are  the  most  insignificant  in  capacity,  our  reason  cannot 
fail  to  ask  us — What  are  those  men  kept  for  ? 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  monarchy  which  we  people  of  America 
do  not  understand,  I  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  be  so  kind  as  to  in- 
form us.  I  see  in  America,  a  government  extending  over  a  coun- 
try ten  times  as  large  as  England,  and  conducted  with  regularity 
for  a  fortieth  part  of  the  expense  which  government  costs  in  Eng- 
land. If  I  ask  a  man  in  America,  if  he  wants  a  king,  he  retorts, 
and  asks  me  if  I  take  him  for  an  ideot.  How  is  it  that  this  dif- 
ference happens  :  are  we  more  or  less  wise  than  others  ?  I  see 
in  America,  the  generality  of  the  people  living  in  a  style  of  plenty 
unknown  in  monarchical  countries  ;  and  I  see  that  the  principle 
of  its  government,  which  is  that  of  the  equal  rights  of  many  is 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  the  world. 

If  monarchy  is  a  useless  thing,  why  is  it  kept  up  any  where  ? 
And  if  a  necessary  thing,  how  can  it  be  dispensed  with  1  That 
civil  government  is  necessary,  all  civilized  nations  will  agree  in ; 
but  civil  government  is  republican  government.  All  that  part  of 
the  government  of  England  which  begins  with  the  office  of  con- 
stable, and  proceeds  through  the  department  of  magistrate,  quar- 
ter-session, and  general  assize,  including  the  trial  by  jury,  is  re- 
publican government.  Nothing  of  monarchy  appears  in  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  name  which  William  the  conqueror  imposed  upon 
the  English,  that  of  obliging  them  to  call  him  "  their  sovereign 
lord  the  king." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  band  of  interested  men,  such  as 
placemen,  pensioners,  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  lords  of  the 
kitchen,  lords  of  the  neccessary-house,  and  the  Lord  knows  what 
besides,  can  find  as  many  reasons  for  monarchy  as  their  salaries, 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  amount  to  ;  but  if  I  ask  the 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  down 
.nrough  all  the  occupations  of  life  to  the  common  laborer,  what 
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service  monarchy  is  to  him,  he  can  give  me  no  answer.    If  I  ask 
him  wiiat  monarchy  is,  he  believes  it  is  something  like  a  sinecure. 

Notwitnstanding  the  taxes  of  England  amount  to  almost  seven- 
teen millions  a-year,  said  to  be  for  the  expenses  of  government, 
it  is  still  evident  that  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  left  to  govern  it- 
self, and  does  govern  itself  by  magistrates  and  juries,  almost  at  its 
own  charge,  on  republican  principles,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
taxes.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  almost  the  only  charge  that 
is  paid  out  of  the  revenue.  Considering  that  all  the  internal 
government  is  executed  by  the  people,  the  taxes  of  England 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  of  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  instead  of 
which,  they  are  the  contrary.  As  this  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  score  of  civil  government,  the  subject  necessarily  extends 
itself  to  the  monarchical  part. 

When  the  people  of  England  sent  for  George  I.  (and  it  would 
puzzle  a  wiser  man  than  Mr.  Burke  to  discover  for  what  he  could 
be  wanted,  or  what  service  he  could  render)  they  ought  at  least  to 
have  conditioned  for  the  abandonment  of  Hanover.  Besides  the 
endless  German  intrigues  that  must  follow  from  a  German  elec- 
tor's being  king  of  England,  there  is  a  natural  impossibility  of 
uniting  in  the  same  person  the  principles  of  freedom  and  the  prin 
ciples  of  despotism,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  arbitrary  power. 
A  German  elector  is,  in  his  electorate,  a  despot :  how  then  should 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  be  attached  to  principles  of  liberty 
in  one  country,  while  his  interest  in  another  was  to  be  supported 
by  despotism  1  The  union  cannot  exist ;  and  it  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  that  German  electors  would  make  German 
kings,  or  in  Mr.  Burke's  words,  would  assume  government  with 
"  contempt."  The  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
a  king  of  England  only  in  the  character  in  which  he  appears  to 
them  ;  whereas  the  same  person,  while  the  connexion  lasts,  has  a 
home-seat  in  another  country,  the  interest  of  which  is  at  variance 
with  their  own,  and  the  principles  of  the  government  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  To  such  a  person  England  will  appear  as  a  town- 
residence,  and  the  electorate  as  the  estate.  The  English  may 
wish,  as  I  believe  they  do,  success  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
France,  or  in  Germany  ;  but  a  German  elector  trembles  for  the 
fate  of  despotism  in  his  electorate  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
Durg,  where  the  present  queen's  family  governs,  is  under  the  same 
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wretched  state  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  people  in  slavish 
vassalage. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  became  the  English  to  watch 
continental  intrigues  more  circumspectly  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  to  distinguish  the  politics  of  the  electorate  from  the 
politics  of  the  nation.  The  revolution  of  France  has  entirely 
changed  the  ground  with  respect  to  England  and  France,  as 
nations  :  but  the  German  despots,  with  Prussia  at  their  head,  are 
combining  against  liberty  ;  and  the  fondness  of  Mr.  Pitt  for 
office,  and  the  interest  which  all  his  family  connexions  have 
obtained,  do  not  give  sufficient  security  against  this  intrigue. 

As  every  thing  which  passes  in  the  world  becomes  matter  for 
history,  I  will  now  quit  this  subject,  and  take  a  concise  review  of 
the  state  of  parties  and  politics  in  England,  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
done  in  France. 

Whether  the  present  reign  commenced  with  contempt,  I  leave 
to  Mr.  Burke  :  certain  however  it  is,  that  it  had  strongly  that 
appearance.  The  animosity  of  the  English  nation,  it  is  very  well 
remembered,  ran  high :  and,  had  the  true  principles  of  liberty 
been  as  well  understood  then  as  they  now  promise  to  be,  it  is 
probable  the  nation  would  not  have  patiently  submitted  to  so 
much.  George  I.  and  II.  were  sensible  of  a  rival  in  the 
remains  of  the  Stuarts  :  and  as  they  could  not  but  considei 
themselves  as  standing  on  their  good  behaviour,  they  had  pru- 
dence to  keep  their  German  principles  of  government  to  them- 
selves ;  but  as  the  Stuart  family  wore  away,  the  prudence 
became  less  necessary. 

The  contest  between  rights,  and  what  were  called  prerogatives, 
continued  to  heat  the  nation  till  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  revolution,  when  all  at  once  it  fell  a  calm  ;  exe- 
cration exchanged  itself  for  applause,  and  court  popularity  sprung 
up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night. 

To  account  for  this  sudden  transition,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  there  are  two  distinct  species  of  popularity  ;  the  one  excited 
by  merit,  the  other  by  resentment.  As  the  nation  had  formed 
itself  into  two  parties,  and  each  was  extolling  the  merits  of  its 
parliamentary  champions  for  and  against  the  prerogative,  nothing 
could  operate  to  give  a  more  general  shock  than  an  immediate 
coalition  of  the  champions  themselves.  The  partisans  of  each 
being  thus  suddenly  left  in  the  lurch,  and  mutually  heated  with 
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disgust  at  the  measure,  felt  no  other  relief  than  uniting  in  a  com- 
mon execration  against  both.  A  higher  stimulus  of  resentment 
being  thus  excited  than  what  the  contest  on  prerogatives  had 
occasioned,  the  nation  quitted  all  former  objects  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  sought  only  that  of  gratification. — The  indignation 
at  the  coalition,  so  effectually  superceded  the  indignation  against 
the  court,  as  to  extinguish  it :  and  without  any  change  of  princi- 
ples on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  same  people  who  had  reprobated 
its  despotism,  united  with  it,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  coali- 
tion parliament.  The  case  was  not,  which  they  liked  best — but, 
which  they  hated  most ;  and  the  least  hated  passed  for  love. 
The  dissolution  of  the  coalition  parliament,  as  it  afforded  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  could  not  fail 
to  be  popular  ;  and  from  hence  arose  the  popularity  of  the  court. 

Transitions  of  this  kind  exhibit  to  us  a  nation  under  the  go- 
vernment of  temper,  instead  of  a  fixed  and  steady  principle  ;  and 
having  once  committed  itself,  however  rashly,  it  feels  itself  urged 
along  to  justify  by  continuance  its  first  proceeding.  Measures 
which  at  other  times  it  would  censure,  it  now  approves,  and  acts 
persuasion  upon  itself  to  suffocate  its  judgment. 

On  the  return  of  a  new  parliament,  the  new  minister,  Mr.  Pitt, 
found  himself  in  a  secure  majority ;  and  the  nation  gave  him 
credit,  not  out  of  regard  to  himself,  but  because  it  had  resolved  to 
do  it  out  of  resentment  to  another.  He  introduced  himself  to 
public  notice  by  a  proposed  reform  of  parliament,  which  in  its 
operation  would  have  amounted  to  a  public  justification  of  corrup- 
tion. The  nation  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  buying  up  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  whereas  it  ought  to  punish  the  persons  who  deal  in 
the  traffic. 

Passing  over  the  two  bubbles,  of  the  Dutch  business,  and  the 
million  a-year  to  sink  the  national  debt,  the  matter  which  is  most 
prominent,  is  the  affair  of  the  regency.  Never  in  the  course  of 
my  observation,  was  delusion  more  successfully  acted,  nor  a 
nation  more  completely  deceived.  But,  to  make  this  appear,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Fox  had  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir  in  succession,  had  a  right  in  himself  to  assume 
the  government.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  opposition  was  confined  to  the  doctrine,  it  was  just.  But  the 
principles  which  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  on  the  contrary  side,  were 
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as  bad,  or  worse  in  their  extent  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  because 
they  went  to  establish  an  aristocracy  over  the  nation,  and  over 
the  small  representation  it  has  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Whether  the  English  form  of  government  be  good  or  bad,  is 
not  in  this  case  the  question  ;  but,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  without 
regard  to  its  merits  or  demerits,  Mr.  Pitt  was  further  from  the 
point  than  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  supposed  to  consist  of  three  parts  ;  while,  therefore,  the 
nation  is  disposed  to  continue  this  form,  the  parts  have  a  national 
standing,  independant  of  each  other,  and  are  not  the  creatures  of 
each  other.  Had  Mr.  Fox  passed  through  parliament,  and  said, 
that  the  person  alluded  to  claimed  on  the  ground  of  the  nation, 
Mr.  Pitt  must  then  have  contended  for  (what  he  called)  the  right 
of  the  parliament,  against  the  right  of  the  nation. 

By  the  appearance  which  the  contest  made,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
hereditary  ground  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  the  parliamentary  ground,  but 
the  fact  is,  they  both  took  hereditary  ground,  and  Mr.  Pitt  took 
the  worst  of  the  two.  * 

What  is  called  the  parliament,  is  made  up  of  two  houses  ;  one 
of  which  is  more  hereditary,  and  more  beyond  the  control  of  the 
nation,  than  what  the  crown  (as  it  is  called)  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  assuming  and  asserting  indefeasible, 
irrevocable  rights  and  authority,  wholly  independent  of  the  nation. 
Where  then  was  the  merited  popularity  of  exalting  this  hereditary 
power  over  another  hereditary  power  less  independent  of  the 
nation  than  what  itself  assumed  to  be,  and  of  absorbing  the 
rights  of  the  nation  into  a  house  over  which  it  has  neither  election 
nor  control  1 

The  general  impulse  of  the  nation  was  right;  but  it  acted 
without  reflection.  It  approved  the  opposition  made  to  the  right 
set  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  without  perceiving  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  support- 
ing an  another  indefeasible  right,  more  remote  from  the  nation 
in  opposition  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  is  elected  but  by  a 
small  part  of  the  nation  ;  but  were  the  election  as  universal  as 
taxation,  which  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  still  be  only  the  organ  of 
the  nation,  and  cannot  possess  inherent  rights.  When  the  national 
assembly  of  France  resolves  a  matter,  the  resolve  is  made 
in  right  of  the  nation  ;  but,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  all  national  questions, 
so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  house  of  commons,  absorbs  the  right  of 
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the  nation  into  the  organ,  and  makes  the  organ  into  a  nation,  and 
the  nation  itself  into  a  cipher. 

In  a  few  words,  the  question  on  the  regency  was  a  question  on 
a  million  a-year,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment :  and  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  possess  himself  of  any  manage- 
ment of  this  sum,  without  setting  up  the  supremacy  of  parliament ; 
and  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  indifferent  who  should 
be  regent,  as  he  must  be  regent  at  his  own  cost.  Among  the 
curiosities  which  this  contentious  debate  afforded,  was  that  of 
making  the  great  seal  into  a  king  ;  the  affixing  of  which  to  an  act, 
was  to  be  royal  authority.  If,  therefore,  royal  authority  is  a  great 
seal,  it  consequently  is  in  itself  nothing  ;  and  a  good  constitution 
would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  nation,  than  what  the 
three  nominal  powers,  as  they  now  stand  are  worth. 

The  continual  use  of  the  word  constitution  in  the  English  par- 
liament, shows  there  is  none ;  and  that  the  whole  is  merely  a 
form  of  government  Without  a  constitution,  and  constituting  itself 
with  what  powers  it  pleads.  If  there  was  a  constitution,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  referred  to ;  and  the  debate  on  any  constitutional 
point,  would  terminate  by  producing  the  constitution.  One 
member  says,  this  is  constitutional ;  another  says,  that  is  con- 
stitutional— To-day  it  is  one  thing  ;  to-morrow  it  is  something 
else — while  the  maintaining  the  debate  proves  there  is  none. 
Constitution  is  now  the  cant  word  of  parliament,  turning  itself  to 
the  ear  of  the  nation.  Formerly  it  was  the  universal  supremacy 
and  the  omnipotence  of  parliament.  But  since  the  progress  of 
liberty  in  France,  those  phrases  have  a  despotic  harshness  in  their 
note  ;  and  the  English  parliament  has  caught  the  fashion  from  the 
national  assembly,  but  without  the  substance,  of  speaking  of  a 
constitution. 

As  the  present  generation  of  people  in  England  did  not  make 
the  government,  they  are  not  accountable  for  any  of  its  defects  ; 
but  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  into  their  hands  to  undergo 
a  constitutional  reformation,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  same 
thing  has  happened  in  France.  If  France,  with  a  revenue  ot 
nearly  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  with  an  extent  of  rich  and 
fertile  country  above  four  times  larger  than  England,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  support  taxation, 
with  upwards  of  ninety  millions  sterling  of  gold  and  silver  circu- 
lating in  the  nation,  and  with  a  debt  less  than  the  present  debt  of 
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England — still  found  it  necessary,  from  whatever  cause,  to  come 
to  a  settlement  of  its  affairs,  it  solves  the  problem  of  funding  for 
both  countries. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  say  how  long,  what  is  called  the 
English  constitution,  has  lasted,  and  to  argue  from  thence  how 
long  it  is  to  last ;  the  question  is  how  long  can  the  funding  system 
last  ?  It  is  a  thing  but  of  modern  invention,  and  has  not  yet  con- 
tinued beyond  the  life  of  a  man  ;  yet,  in  that  short  space  it  has  so 
far  accumulated,  that,  together  with  the  current  expenses,  it  re- 
quires an  amount  of  taxes  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  landed 
rental  of  the  nation  in  acres,  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures. 
That  a  government  could  not  always  have  gone  on  by  the  same 
system  which  has  been  followed  for  the  last  seventy  years,  must 
be  evident  to  every  man  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  al- 
ways go  on. 

The  funding  system  is  not  money ;  neither  is  it,  properly 
speaking,  credit.  It,  in  effect,  creates  upon  paper  the  sum  which 
it  appears  to  borrow,  and  lays  on  a  tax  to  keep  the  imaginary 
capital  alive  by  the  payment  of  interest,  and  sends  the  annuity  to 
market,  to  be  sold  for  paper  already  in  circulation.  If  any  cre- 
dit is  given,  it  is  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pay  the  tax, 
and  not  to  the  government  which  lays  it  on.  When  this  dispo- 
sition expires,  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  credit  of  government 
expires  with  it.  The  instance  of  France,  under  the  former  go- 
vernment, shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  payment  of 
taxes  by  force,  when  a  who^e  nation  is  determined  to  take  its 
stand  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  review  of  the  finances  of  France,  states  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  France,  at  about  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  doing  this  he  has,  I  presume,  divided  by  the 
difference  of  exchange,  instead  of  the  standard  of  twenty-four 
livres  to  a  pound  sterling  ;  for  M.  Neckar's  statement,  from  which 
Mr.  Burke's  is  taken,  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  which  is  upwards  of  ninety-one  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling. 

M.  Neckar,  in  France,  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers  of  the  office 
of  trade  and  plantation  in  England,  of  which  lord  Hawkesbury  is 
president,  published  nearly  about  the  same  time  (1786)  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  each  nation,  from  the  returns  of  the  mint 
of  each  nation.     Mr.  Chalmers,  from  the  returns  of  the  English 
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mint  at  the  totter  of  London,  states  the  quantity  of  money  in 
England,  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  twenty  millions 
sterling.* 

M.  Neckar|  says,  that  the  amount  of  money  in  France,  re- 
coined  from  the  old  coin  which  was  called  in,  was  two  thousand 
five  hundred  millions  of  livres,  (upwards  of  one  hundred  and  four 
millions  sterling,)  and,  after  deducting  for  waste,  and  what  may 
be  in  the  West-Indies,  and  other  possible  circumstances,  states 
the  circulating  quantity  at  home,  to  be  ninety  one  millions  and  a 
half  sterling  ;  but,  taking  it  as  Mr.  Burke  has  put  it,  it  is  sixty- 
eight  millions  more  than  the  national  quantity  in  England. 

That  the  quantity  of  money  in  France  cannot  be  under  this 
sum,  may  at  once  be  seen  from  the  state  of  the  French  revenue, 
without  referring  to  the  records  of  the  French  mint  for  proofs. 
The  revenue  of  France  prior  to  the  revolution,  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling ;  and  as  paper  had  then  no  existence  in 
France,  the  whole  revenue  was  collected  upon  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  collected  such  a  quan- 
tity of  revenue  upon  a  less  national  quantity  than  M.  Neckar  has 
stated.  Before  the  establishment  of  paper  in  England,  the  reve- 
nue was  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  national  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  may  be  known  by  referring  to  the  revenue  prior  to  king 
William,  and  the  quantity  of  money  stated  to  be  in  the  nation  at 
that  time,  which  was  nearly  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

It  can  be  of  no  real  service  to  a  nation,  to  impose  upon  itself, 
or  to  permit  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  ;  but  the  prejudices  of  some, 
and  the  imposition  of  others,  have  always  represented  France  as 
a  nation  possessing  but  little  money,  whereas  the  quantity  is  not 
only  more  than  four  times  what  the  quantity  is  in  England,  but  is 
considerably  greater  on  a  proportion  of  numbers.  To  account 
for  this  deficiency  on  the  part  of  England,  some  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  English  system  of  funding.  It  operates  to  multiply 
paper,  and  to  substitute  it  in  the  room  of  money,  in  various 
shapes;  and  the  more  paper  is  multiplied,  the  more  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  export  the  specie  ;  and  it  admits  of  a  possibility 
(by  extending  it  to  small  notes)  of  increasing  paper,  till  there  is  no 
money  left. 

*  See  Estimate  of  the  comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  by  Geo. 
Chalmers. 

f  9ee  Administration  of  the  Finances  of  France,  vol,  iii.  by  M.  Neckar 
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I  know  this  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to  English  readers  ;  but 
the  matters  I  am  going  to  mention  are  so  important  in  themselves, 
as  to  require  the  attention  of  men  interested  in  money  transactions 
of  a  public  nature.  There  is  a  circumstance  stated  by  M.  Neckar, 
in  his  treatise  oa  the  administration  of  the  finances,  which  has 
never  been  attended  to  in  England,  but  which  forms  the  onlv 
basis  whereon  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  money  (gold  and  silver) 
which  ought  to  be  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  to  preserve  a  rela- 
tive proportion  with  other  nations. 

Lisbon  and  Cadiz  are  the  two  ports  into  which  (money)  gold 
and  silver  from  South  America  are  imported,  and  which  after- 
wards divides  and  spreads  itself  over  Europe  by  means  of  com* 
merce,  and  increases  the  quantity  of  money  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  If,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  annual  importation 
into  Europe  can  be  known,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  several  nations  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed can  be  ascertained,  they  give  a  rule,  sufficiently  true, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  money  which  ought  to  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  at  any  given  time. 

M.  Neckar  shows  from  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz, 
that  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Europe,  is  five  mil- 
lions sterling  annually.  He  has  not  taken  it  on  a  single  year,  but 
on  an  average  of  fifteen  succeeding  years,  from  1763,  to  1777, 
both  inclusive  ;  in  which  time,  the  amount  was  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  million  livres,  which  is  seventy-five  millions 
sterling.* 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover  succession  in  1714, 
to  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  published,  is  seventy-two  years  ;  and 
the  quantity  imported  into  Europe,  in  that  time,  would  be  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  sterling. 

If  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain  be  stated  at  a  sixth 
part  of  what  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Europe  amounts  to 
(which  is  probably  an  inferior  estimation  to  what  the  gentlemen 
at  the  exchange  would  allow)  the  proportion  which  Britain  should 
draw  by  commerce,  of  this  sum,  to  keep  herself  on  a  proportion 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  be  also  a  sixth  part,  which  is 
sixty  millions  sterling ;  and  if  the  same  allowance  for  wast© 
and  accident  be  made  for  England,  which  M.  Neckar  makes  for 
France,  the  quantity  remaining  after  these  deductions,  would  bo 
*  Administration  of  the  Finances  of  France,  vol.  iii. 
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fifty-two  millions,  and  this  sum  ought  to  have  been  in  the  nation 
(at  the  time  Mr.  Chalmers  published)  in  addition  to  the  sum 
which  was  in  the  nation  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hanover 
succession,  and  to  have  made  in  the  whole  at  least  sixty-six  mil- 
lions sterling  ;  instead  of  which  there  were  but  twenty  millions, 
which  is  forty-six  millions  below  its  proportionate  quantity. 

As  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  imported  into  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  is  more  easily  ascertained  than  that  of  any  commodity 
imported  into  England  ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  money  coined  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  is  still  more  positively  known,  the  lead- 
ing facts  do  not  admit  of  a  controversy.  Either,  therefore,  the 
commerce  of  England  is  unproductive  of  profit,  or  the  gold 
and  silver  which  it  brings  in,  leak  continually  away  by  unseen 
means,  at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
a-year,  which  in  the  course  of  seventy-two  years,  accounts  for 
the  deficiency  ;  and  its  absence  is  supplied  by  paper.* 

*  Whether  the  English  commerce  does  not  bring  in  money,  or  whether  the 
government  sends  it  out  after  it  is  brought  in,  is  a  matter  which  the  parties 
concerned  can  best  explain ;  but  that  the  deficiency  exists,  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  either  to  disprove.  While  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Eden,  (now  Auckland,)  Mr. 
Chalmers,  and  others,  were  debating  whether  the  quantity  of  money  was 
greater  or  less  than  at  the  revolution,  the  circumstance  was  not  adverted 
to,  that  since  the  revolution,  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  four  hundred 
millions  sterling  imported  into  Europe ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  in  Eng- 
land ought  at  least  to  have  been  four  times  greater  than  it  was  at  the  revolu- 
tion, to  be  on  a  proportion  with  Europe.  What  England  is  now  doing  by  pa- 
per, is  what  she  should  have  been  able  to  do  by  solid  money,  if  gold  and  sil- 
ver had  come  into  the  nation  in  the  proportion  it  ought,  or  had  not  been  sent 
out ;  and  she  is  endeavoring  to  restore  by  paper,  the  balance  she  has  lost  by 
money.  It  is  certain,  that  the  gold  and  silver  which  arrive  annually  in  the 
register-ships  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  do  not  remain  in  those  countries.  Tak- 
ing the  value  half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver,  it  is  about  four  hundred  tons  an- 
nually; and  from  the  number  of  ships  and  galleons  employed  in  the  trade  of 
bringing  those  metals  from  South- America  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  quanti- 
ty sufficiently  proves  itself,  without  referring  to  the  registers. 

In  the  situation  England  now  is,  it  is  impossible  she  can  increase  in  money. 
High  taxes  not  only  lessen  the  property  of  the  individuals,  but  they  lessen  also 
the  money  capital  of  the  nation,  by  inducing  smuggling,  which  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  By  the  politics  which  the  British  government 
have  carried  on  with  the  inland  powers  of  Germany  and  the  continent,  it  has 
made  an  enemy  of  all  the  maritime  powers,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  large  navy  ;  but  though  the  navy  is  built  in  England,  the  naval  stores 
must  be  purchased  from  abroad,  and  that  from  countries  where  the  greatest 
part  must  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver.  Some  fallacious  rumors  have  been 
set  afloat  in  England  to  induce  a  belief  of  money,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
the  French  refugees  bringing  great  quantities.  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  The 
general  part  of  the  money  in  France  is  silver ;  and  it  would  take  upwards  of 
twenty  of  the  largest  broad  wheel  wagons,  with  ten  horses  each,  to  remove 
one  million  sterling  of  silver.  Is  it  then  to  be  supposed,  that  a  few  people  flee- 
ing on  horseback  or  in  post-chaises,  in  a  secret  manner,  and  having  the  French 
custom-house  to  pass,  and  the  sea  to  cross,  could  bring  even  a  sufficiency  for 
their  own  expenses  ? 
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The  revolution  of  France  is  attended  with  many  novel  circum- 
stances, not  only  in  the  political  sphere,  but  in  the  circle  of  money 
transactions.  Among  others,  it  shows  that  a  government  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  a  nation  rich.  So  far  as  the  fact  is 
confined  to  the  late  government  of  France,  it  was  insolvent ;  be- 
cause the  nation  would  no  longer  support  its  extravagance,  and 
therefore  it  could  no  longer  support  itself— but  with  respect  to  the 
nation  all  the  means  existed.  A  government  may  be  said  to  be 
insolvent  every  time  it  applies  to  a  nation  to  discharge  its  arrears. 
The  insolvency  of  the  late  government  of  France,  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  England,  differed  in  no  other  respect  than  as 
the  disposition  of  the  people  differ.  The  people  of  France  re- 
fused their  aid  to  the  old  government,  and  the  people  of  England 
submit  to  taxation  without  inquiry.  What  is  called  the  crown  in 
England  has  been  insolvent  several  times  ;  the  last  of  which,  pub- 
licly known,  was  in  May  1777,  when  it  applied  to  the  nation  to 
discharge  upwards  of  600,000?.  private  debts,  which  otherwise  it 
could  not  pay. 

It  was  the  error  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  France,  to  confound  the 
French  nation  with  the  French  government.  The  French  nation, 
m  effect,  endeavored  to  render  the  late  government  insolvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  government  into  its  own  hands  :  and  it  re- 
served its  means  for  the  support  of  the  new  government.  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent  and  population  as  France,  the  natural 
means  cannot  be  wanting  ;  and  the  political  means  appear  the  in- 
stant the  nation  is  disposed  to  permit  them.  When  Mr.  Burke, 
in  a  speech  last  winter  in  the  British  parliament,  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  saw  a  chasm  that  once  was  France,  he 
talked  like  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  same  natural  France 
existed  as  before,  and  all  the  natural  means  existed  with  it.  The 
only  chasm  was  that  which  the  extinction  of  despotism  had  left, 
and  which  was  to  be  filled  up  with  a  constitution  more  formidable 
in  resources  than  the  power  which  had  expired. 

When  millions  of  money  are  spoken  of,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  such 
sums  can  only  accumulate  in  a  country  by  slow  degrees,  and  a  long  proces- 
sion of  time.  The  most  frugal  system  that  England  could  now  adopt,  would 
not  recover  in  a  century  the  balance  she  has  lost  in  money  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Hanover  succession.  She  is  seventy  millions  behind  France,  and 
she  must  be,  in  some  considerable  proportion,  behind  every  country  in  Europe, 
because  the  returns  of  the  English  mint  do  not  show  an  increase  of  money, 
while  the  registers  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  show  an  European  increase  of  be* 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  millions  sterling. 
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Although  the  French  nation  rendered  the  late  government 
insolvent,  it  did  not  permit  the  insolvency  to  act  towards  the  cre- 
ditors ;  and  the  creditors,  considering  the  nation  as  the  real  pay- 
master, and  the  government  only  as  the  agent,  rested  themselves 
on  the  nation,  in  preference  to  the  government.  This  appears 
greatly  to  disturb  Mr.  Burke,  as  the  precedent  is  fatal  to  the 
policy  by  which  governments  have  supposed  themselves  secure. 
They  have  contracted  debts,  with  a  view  of  attaching  what  is  called 
the  monied  interest  of  a  nation  to  their  support ;  but  the  example 
in  France  shows,  that  the  permanent  security  of  the  creditor  is  in 
the  nation,  and  not  in  the  government ;  and  that  in  all  possible 
revolutions  that  may  happen  in  governments,  the  means  are 
always  with  the  nation,  and  the  nation  always  in  existence.  Mr. 
Burke  argues,  that  the  creditors  ought  to  have  abided  the  fate  of 
the  government  which  they  trusted  ;  but  the  national  assembly 
considered  them  as  the  creditors  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  govern 
ment — of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  steward. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  government  could  not  discharge  the 
current  expenses,  the  present  government  has  paid  off  a  great 
part  of  the  capital.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  two  means  ; 
the  one  by  lessening  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the  other 
by  the  sale  of  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  landed  estates. 
The  devotees  and  penitent  debauchees,  extortioners  and  misers 
of  former  days,  to  ensure  themselves  a  better  world  than  that  they 
were  about  to  leave,  had  bequeathed  immense  property  in  trust  to 
the  priesthood  for  pious  uses ;  and  the  priesthood  kept  it  for  them- 
selves. The  national  assembly  has  ordered  it  to  be  sold  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priesthood  to  be  decently  pro- 
vided for. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution,  the  annual  interest  of  the 
debt  of  France  will  be  reduced  at  least  six  millions  sterling,  by 
paying  off  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  the  capital; 
which,  with  lessening  the  former  expenses  of  govenment  at  least 
three  millions,  will  place  France  in  a  situation  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  Europe. 

Upon  a  whole  review  of  the  subject,  how  vast  is  the  contrast ! 
While  Mr.  Burke  has  been  talking  of  a  general  bankruptcy  in 
France,  the  national  assembly  have  been  paying  off  the  capital 
of  the  national  debt ;  and  while  taxes  have  increased  nearly  a 
million  a-year  in  England,  they  have  lowered  several  millions 
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a-year  in  France.  Not  a  word  has  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Pitt 
said  about  French  affairs,  or  the  state  of  the  French  finances,  in 
the  present  session  of  parliament.  The  subject  begins  to  be  too 
well  understood,  and  imposition  serves  no  longer. 

There  is  a  general  enigma  running  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Burke's  book.  He  writes  in  a  rage  against  the  national  assem 
bly  :  but  what  is  he  enraged  about  1  If  his  assertions  were  as 
true  as  they  are  groundless,  and  if  France,  by  her  revolution,  had 
annihilated  her  power,  and  become  what  he  calls  a  chasm,  it  might 
excite  the  grief  of  a  Frenchman,  (considering  himself  as  a  national 
man)  and  provoke  his  rage  against  the  national  assembly  ;  but 
why  should  it  excite  the  rage  of  Mr.  Burke  1  Alas  !  it  is  not  tho 
nation  of  France  that  Mr.  Burke  means,  but  the  court ;  and  ever)" 
court  in  Europe,  dreading  the  same  fate,  is  in  mourning.  He 
writes  neither  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman  nor  an  English- 
man, but  in  the  fawning  character  of  that  creature,  known  in  all 
countries,  as  a  friend  to  none,  a  courtier.  Whether  it  be  the 
court  of  Versailles,  or  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  of  Carlton-house, 
or  the  court  in  expectation,  signifies  not :  for  the  caterpillar  prin- 
ciples of  all  courts  and  courtiers  are  alike.  They  form  a  common 
policy  throughout  Europe,  detached  and  separate  from  the  interest 
of  the  nations,  and  while  they  appear  to  quarrel,  they  agree  to 
plunder.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  to  a  court  or  courtier, 
than  the  revolution  of  France.  That  which  is  a  blessing  to  na- 
tions, is  bitterness  to  them  ;  and,  as  their  existence  depends  on 
the  duplicity  of  a  country,  they  tremble  at  the  approach  of  princi 
pies,  and  dread  the  precedent  that  threatens  their  overthrow. 


CONCLUSION 

r 

Keason  and  ignorance,  the  opposites  of  each  other,  influence 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  If  either  of  these  can  be  rendered 
sufficiently  extensive  in  a  country,  the  machinery  of  government 
goes  easily  on.  Reason  shows  itself*  and  ignorance  submits  to 
whatever  is  dictated  to  it. 

The  two  modes  of  government  which  prevail  in  the  world,  arc, 
1st,  government  by  election  and  representation ;  2d,  government 
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by  hereditary  succession.  The  former  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  republic  ;  the  latter  by  that  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy. 

Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms,  erect  themselves  on  the 
two  distinct  and  opposite  bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.  As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and  abilities,  and  as  ta- 
lents and  abilities  cannot  have  hereditary  descent,  it  is  evident 
that  hereditary  succession  requires  a  belief  from  man,  to  which 
his  reason  cannot  subscribe,  and  which  can  only  be  established 
upon  his  ignorance  ;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  country  is,  the 
better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of  government. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  a  well  constituted  republic, 
requires  no  belief  from  man  beyond  what  his  reason  authorizes. 
He  sees  the  rationale  of  the  whole  system,  its  origin,  and  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  as  it  is  best  supported  when  best  understood,  the  hu- 
man faculties  act  with  boldness,  and  acquire,  under  this  form  of 
government,  a  gigantic  manliness. 

As,  therefore,  each  of  those  forms  acts  on  a  different  basis,  the 
one  moving  freely  by  the  aid  of  reason,  the  other  by  ignorance  ; 
we  have  next  to  consider,  what  it  is  that  gives  motion  to  that 
species  of  government  which  is  called  mixed  government,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  ludicrously  styled,  a  government  of  this,  that, 
and  V other. 

The  moving  power  in  this  species  of  government  is,  of  neces- 
sity, corruption.  However  imperfect  election  and  representation 
may  be  in  mixed  governments,  they  still  give  exertion  to  a  greater 
portion  of  reason  than  is  convenient  to  the  hereditary  part;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  buy  the  reason  up.  A  mixed 
government  is  an  imperfect  every-thing,  cementing  and  soldering 
the  discordant  parts  together,  by  corruption,  to  act  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Burke  appears  highly  disgusted,  that  France,  since  she  had 
resolved  on  a  revolution,  did  not  adopt  what  he  calls  "  a  British 
constitution  ;"  and  the  regret  which  he  expresses  on  this  occasion, 
implies  a  suspicion,  that  the  British  constitution  needed  something 
to  keep  its  defects  in  countenance. 

In  mixed  governments,  there  is  no  responsibility ;  the  parts 
cover  each  other  till  responsibility  is  lost ;  and  the  corruption 
which  moves  the  machine,  contrives  at  the  same  time  its  own 
escape.  When  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  a  king  can  do  no 
wrong,  it  places  him  in  a  state  of  similar  security  with  that  of 
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idiots  and  persons  insane,  and  responsibility  is  out  of  the  question, 
with  respect  to  himself.  It  then  descends  upon  the  minister,  who 
shelters  himself  under  a  majority  in  parliament,  which,  by  places, 
pensions,  and  corruption,  he  can  always  command  ;  and  that 
majority  justifies  itself  by  the  same  authority  with  which  it  pro- 
tects the  minister.  In  this  rotatory  motion,  responsibility  is 
thrown  off  from  the  parts,  and   from  the  whole. 

When  there  is  a  part  in  a  government  which  can  do  no  wrong, 
it  implies  that  it  does  nothing  ;  and  is  only  the  machine  of  another 
power,  by  whose  advice  and  direction  it  acts.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  the  king,  in  mixed  governments,  is  the  cabinet ;  and  as  the 
cabinet  is  always  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and  the  members 
justifying  in  one  character  what  they  act  in  another,  a  mixed 
government  becomes  a  continual  enigma  ;  entailing  upon  a  coun 
try,  by  the  quantity  of  corruption  necessary  to  solder  the  parts, 
the  expense  of  supporting  all  the  forms  of  government  at  once, 
and  finally  resolving  itself  into  a  government  by  committee  ;  in 
which  the  advisers,  the  actors,  the  approvers,  the  justifiers,  th<3 
persons  responsible,  and  the  persons  not  responsible,  are  the  same 
person. 

By  this  pantomimical  contrivance,  and  change  of  scene  and 
character,  the  parts  help  each  other  out  in  matters,  which,  neither 
of  them  singly,  would  presume  to  act.  When  money  is  to  be 
obtained,  the  mass  of  variety  apparently  dissolves,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  parliamentary  praises  passes  between  the  parts.  Each 
admires,  with  astonishment,  the  wisdom,  the  liberality  and  dis 
interestedness  of  the  other  ;  and  all  of  them  breathe  a  pitying 
sigh  at  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

But  in  a  well-conditioned  republic,  nothing  of  this  soldering, 
praising  and  pitying,  can  take  place  ;  the  representation  being 
equal  throughout  the  country,  and  complete  in  itself,  however  it 
may  be  arranged  into  legislative  and  executive,  they  have  all  one 
and  the  same  natural  source.  The  parts  are  not  foreigners 
to  each  other,  like  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  As 
there  are  no  discordant  distinctions,  there  is  nothing  to  corrupt 
by  compromise,  nor  confound  by  contrivance.  Public  measures 
appeal  of  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  and, 
resting  on  their  own  merits,  disown  any  flattering  application  to 
vanity.  The  continual  whine  of  lamenting  the  burden  of  taxes, 
however  successfully  it  may  be  practised  in  mixed  governments, 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  a  republic.  If  taxes 
are  necessary,  they  are  of  course  advantageous  ;  but  if  they  re- 
quire an  apology,  the  apology  itself  implies  an  impeachment. 
Why  then  is  man  thus  imposed  upon,  or  why  does  he  impose 
upon  himself. 

When  men  are  spoken  of  as  kings  and  subjects,  or  when  go- 
vernment is  mentioned  under  distinct  or  combined  heads  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  what  is  it  that  reasoning 
man  is  to  understand  by  the  terms  1  If  there  really  existed  m 
the  world  two  more  distinct  and  separate  elements  of  human  power, 
we  should  then  see  the  several  origins  to  which  those  terms 
would  descriptively  apply ;  but  as  there  is  but  one  species  of 
man,  there  can  be  but  one  element  of  human  power,  and  that 
element  is  man  himself.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo 
cracy  are  but  creatures  of  imagination  ;  and  a  thousand  such  may 
be  contrived  as  well  as  three. 


From  the  revolutions  of  America  and  France,  and"  the  symptoms 
that  have  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to  systems  of  go- 
vernment, and  that  revolutions  are  not  within  the  compass  of 
political  calculations.  The  progress  of*  time  and  circumstances, 
which  men  assign  to  the  accomplishment  of  great  changes,  rs  too 
mechanical  to  measure  the  force  of  the  mind,  and  the  rapidity  of 
reflection,  by  which  revolutions  are  generated  ;  all  the  old  go- 
vernments have  received  a  shock  from  those  that  already  appear, 
and  which  were  once  more  improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject 
of  wonder,  than  a  general  revolution  in   Europe  would  be  now 

When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of  man,  under  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  systems  of  government,  dragged 
from  his  home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and  impover- 
ished by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  becomes  evident  that 
those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  construction  of  governments  is  necessary. 

What  is  government  more  than  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  a  nation  ?  It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the  whole  commu- 
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nity  «t  whose  expense  it  is  supported  ;  and  though  by  force  or 
contrivance  it  has  been  usurped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpa- 
tion cannot  alter  the  right  of  things.  Sovereignty,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nation  has  at  all  times  an  inherent,  indefeasible  right  to 
abolish  any  form  of  government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  es- 
tablish such  as  accords  with  its  interest,  disposition,  and  happi- 
ness. The  romantic  and  barbarous  distinctions  of  men  into  kings 
and  subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers  can- 
not that  of  citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  the  principle  upon  which 
governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen  is  a  member  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  as  such  can  acknowledge  no  personal  sub- 
jection ;  and  his  obedience  can  be  only  to  the  laws. 

When  men  think  of  what  government  is,  they  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  it  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and 
matters  upon  which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this  view 
of  government,  the  republican  system,  as  established  by  America 
and  France,  operates  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation  :  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  interest  of  all  the  parts,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  centre,  which  the  parts  by  representation  form  :  but 
the  old  governments  are  on  a  construction  that  excludes  know- 
ledge as  well  as  happiness  ;  government  by  monks,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  a  convent,  is  as  consis- 
tent as  government  by  kings. 

What  were  formerly  called  revolutions,  were  little  more  than 
a  change  of  persons,  or  an  alteration  of  local  circumstances. 
They  rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and  had  nothing  in  their 
existence  or  their  fate  that  could  influence  beyond  the  spot  that 
produced  them.  But  what  we  now  see  in  the  world,  from  the 
revolutions  of  America  and  France,  are  a  renovation  of  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things,  a  system  of  principles  as  universal  as  truth  and 
the  existence  of  man,  and  combining  moral  with  political  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity. 

"  I.  Men  are  born,  and  always  continue,  free  and  equal,  in 
respect  to  their  rights.  Civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be 
^bunded  only  on  public  utility. 

"  II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  and  these  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 
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?•  III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty  ; 
nor  can  any  individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any 
authority  which  is  not  expressly  derived  from  it." 

In  these  principles  there  is  nothing  to  throw  a  nation  into  con- 
fusion, by  inflaming  ambition.  They  are  calculated  to  call  forth 
wisdom  and  abilities,  and  to  exercise  them  for  the  public  good,  and 
not  for  the  emolument  or  aggrandizement  of  particular  descrip- 
tions of  men  or  families.  Monarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemy 
of  mankind  and  the  source  of  misery,  is  abolished ;  and  sove- 
reignty itself  is  restored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  na- 
tion.— Were  this  the  case  throughout  Europe,  the  cause  of  wars 
would  be  taken  away. 

It  is  attributed  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  man  of  an  enlarged 
and  benevolent  heart,  that  he  proposed,  about  the  year  1620,  a 
plan  for  abolishing  war  in  Europe.  The  plan  consisted  in  con- 
stituting an  European  congress,  or,  as  the  French  authors  style  it, 
a  pacific  republic  ;  by  appointing  delegates  from  the  several  na- 
tions, who  were  to  act,  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  any  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  nation  and  nation. 

Had  such  a  plan  been  adopted  at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  the 
taxes  of  England  and  France,  as  two  of  the  parties,  would  have 
been  at  least  ten  millions  sterling  annually,  to  each  nation,  less 
than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 

To  conceive  a  cause  why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  adopted, 
(and  that  instead  of  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war, 
it  has  been  called  only  to  terminate  a  war,  after  a  fruitless 
expense  of  several  years,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
interest  of  governments  as  a  distinct  interest  to  that  of  nations. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  taxes  to  a  nation,  becomes  also  the 
means  of  revenue  to  a  government.  Every  war  terminates  with 
an  addition  of  taxes,  and  consequently  with  an  addition  of  re- 
venue ;  and  in  any  event  of  war,  in  the  manner  they  are  now 
commenced  and  concluded,  the  power  and  interest  of  govern- 
ments are  increased.  War,  therefore,  from  its  productiveness,  as 
it  easily  furnishes  the  pretence  of  necessity  for  taxes  and  appoint- 
ments to  places  and  offices,  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the 
system  of  old  governments  ;  and  to  establish  any  mode  to  abo- 
lish war,  however  advantageous  it  might  be  to  nations,  would  be 
to  take  from  such  government  the  most  lucrative  of  its  branches. 
The  frivolous  matters  upon  which  war  is  made,  show  the  d'sposi- 
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tion  and  avidity  of  governments  to  uphold  the  system  of  war,  and 
betray  the  motives  upon  which  they  act. 

Why  are  not  republics  plunged  into  war,  but  because  the 
nature  of  their  government  does  not  admit  of  an  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  the  nation  1  Even  Holland,  though  an  ill-constructed 
republic,  and  with  a  commerce  extending  over  the  world,  existed 
nearly  a  century  without  war :  and  the  instant  the  form  of  govern- 
ment was  changed  in  France,  the  republican  principles  of  peace, 
and  domestic  prosperity  and  economy,  arose  with  the  new  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  same  consequences  would  follow  the  same  causes 
in  other  nations. 

As  war  is  the  system  of  government  on  the  old  construction, 
the  animosity  which  nations  reciprocally  entertain,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  the  policy  of  their  governments  excite,  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  system.  Each  government  accuses  the  other 
of  perfidy,  intrigue  and  ambition,  as  a  means  of  heating  the 
imagination  of  their  respective  nations,  and  incensing  them  to 
hostilities.  Man  is  not  the  enemy  of  man,  but  through  the 
medium  of  a  false  system  of  government.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
exclaiming  against  the  ambition  of  kings,  the  exclamation  should 
be  directed  against  the  principle  of  such  governments  ;  and 
instead  of  seeking  to  reform  the  individual,  the  wisdom  of  a 
nation  should  apply  itself  to  reform  the  system. 

Whether  the  forms  and  maxims  of  governments  which  are  still 
in  practice,  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
period  they  were  established,  is  not  in  this  case  the  question.  The 
older  they  are  the  less  correspondence  can  they  have  with  the 
present  state  of  things.  Time,  and  change  of  circumstances 
and  opinions  have  the  same  progressive  effect  in  rendering  modes 
of  government  obsolete,  as  they  have  upon  customs  and  manners. 
Agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  tranquil  arts,  by 
which  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  best  promoted,  require  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  government,  and  a  different  species  of  knowledge 
to  direct  its  operations,  to  what  might  have  been  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  world. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  from  the  enlightened  state  of 
mankind,  that  the  hereditary  governments  are  verging  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  sove- 
reignty, and  government  by  representation,  are  making  their  way 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  anticipate  theit 
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approach,  and  produce  revolutions  by  reason  and  accommodation, 
rather  than  commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions. 

From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform  in  the  political 
world  ought  to  be  held  improbable.  It  is  an  age  of  revolutions, 
in  which  every  thing  may  be  looked  for.  The  intrigue  of  courts, 
by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kept  up,  may  provoke  a  confedera- 
tion of  nations  to  abolish  it :  and  an  European  congress  to  pa- 
tronize the  progress  of  free  government,  and  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  nations  with  each  other  is  an  event  nearer  in  probability, 
Jian  once  were  the  revolutions  and  alliance  of  France  and 
America. 


I 
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PART  II. 

COMBINING  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE, 


rou  10 


TO  M.  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 


After  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  difficult 
situations  in  America,  and  various  consultations  in  Europe,  I 
feel  a  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  small  treatise,  in  gratitude 
for  your  services  to  my  beloved  America,  and  as  a  testimony  of 
my  esteem  for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  I  know  you 
to  possess. 

The  only  point  upon  which  I  could  ever  discover  that  we  dif- 
fered, was  not  as  to  principles  of  government,  but  as  to  time. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  equally  as  injurious  to  good  prin- 
ciples to  permit  them  to  linger,  as  to  push  them  on  too  fast. 
That  which  you  suppose  accomplishable  in  fourteen  Or  fifteen 
years,  I  may  believe  practicable  in  a  much  shorter  period.  Man- 
kind, as  it  appears  to  me,  are  always  ripe  enough  to  understand 
their  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented  clearly  to  their  under- 
standing, and  that  in  a  manner  not  to  create  suspicion  by  any 
thing  like  self-design,  nor  to  offend  by  assuming  too  much. 
Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we  must  not  reproach. 

When  the  American  revolution  was  established,  I  felt  a  dis- 
position to  sit  serenely  down  and  enjoy  the  calm.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  object  could  afterwards  arise  great  enough 
to  make  me  quit  tranquillity,  and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But 
when  principle,  and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of  action,  a 
man,  I  find,  is  every  where  the  same. 

I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  world  ;  and  as  I  have  not 
a  right  to  contemplate  on  so  many  years  of  remaining  life  as  you 
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have,  I  am  resolved  to  labour  as  fast  as  I  can ;  and  as  I  am 
anxious  for  your  aid  and  your  company,  I  wish  you  to  hasten 
your  principles  and  overtake  me. 

If  you  make  a  campaign  the  ensuing  spring,  which  it  is  most 
probable  there  will  be  no  occasion  for,  I  will  come  and  join  you. 
Should  the  campaign  commence,  I  hope  it  will  terminate  in  the 
extinction  of  German  despotism,  and  in  establishing  the  freedom 
of  all  Germany.  When  France  shall  be  surrounded  with  revo- 
lutions, she  will  be  in  peace  and  safety,  and  her  taxes,  as  well  as 
those  of  Germany,  will  consequently  become  less. 

Your  sincere, 

Affectionate  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINE 

London*  Feb.  9,  1792. 


PREFACE. 


When  I  began  the  chapter  entitled  the  Conclusion,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  published  last  year,  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  extended  it  to  a  greater  length ;  but  in  casting 
the  whole  matter  in  my  mind  which  I  wished  to  add,  I  found  that 
I  must  either  make  the  work  too  bulky,  or  contract  my  plan  too 
much.  I  therefore  brought  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  the  subject 
would  admit,  and  reserved  what  I  had  further  to  say  to  another 
opportunity. 

Several  other  reasons  contributed  to  produce  this  determination. 
I  wished  to  know  the  manner  in  which  a  work,  written  in  a  stylo 
of  thinking  and  expression  at  variance  with  what  had  been  cus- 
tomary in  England,  would  be  received,  before  I  proceeded  further. 
A  great  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  mankind  by  means  of 
the  French  revolution.  Mr.  Burke's  outrageous  opposition  there- 
to brought  the  controversy  into  England.  He  attacked  principles 
which  he  knew  (from  information)  I  would  contest  with  him,  be- 
cause they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  good,  and  which  I  have 
contributed  to  establish,  and  conceive  myself  bound  to  defend. 
Had  he  not  urged  the  controversy,  I  had  most  probably  been  a 
silent  man. 

Another  reason  for  deferring  the  remainder  of  the  work  was, 
that  Mr.  Burke  promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the  sub- 
ject at  another  opportunity,  and  to  make  a  comparison  of  what  he 
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called  the  English  and  French  constitutions.  I  therefore  held  my- 
self in  reserve  for  him.  He  has  published  two  works  since,  with- 
out doing  this  ;  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  the 
comparison  been  in  his  favour. 

In  his  last  work,  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs," 
he  has  quoted  about  ten  pages  from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  hav- 
ing given  himself  the  trouble  of  doing  this,  says,  "  he  shall  not  at- 
tempt in  the  smallest  degree  to  refute  them,"  meaning  the  princi- 
ples therein  contained.  I  am  enough  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke, 
to  know,  that  he  would  if  he  could.  But  instead  of  contesting 
them,  he  immediately  after  consoles  himself  with  saying  that  "  he 
has  done  his  part." — He  has  not  done  his  part.  He  has  not  per- 
formed his  promise  of  a  comparison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
a  controversy,  he  gave  the  challenge,  and  has  fled  from  it ;  and 
he  is  now  a  case  in  point  with  his  own  opinion,  that  "  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone  /" 

The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his  last  work,  his  Appeal, 
is  his  condemnation.  Principles  must  rest  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  they  are  good  they  certainly  will.  To  put  them  under  the 
shelter  of  other  men's  authority,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  serves  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is  not  very  fond  of  dividing 
his  honors,  but  in  this  he  is  artfully  dividing  the  disgrace. 

But  who  are  those  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  has  appealed  ?  A  set  of 
childish  thinkers  and  half-way  politicians  born  in  the  last  century; 
men  who  went  no  further  with  any  principle  than  as  it  suited  their 
purpose  as  a  party;  the  nation  sees  nothing  in  such  works.  Of 
such  politics,  worthy  its  attention.  A  little  matter  will  move  a 
party,  but  it  must  be  something  great  that  moves  a  nation. 

Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burke's  Appeal  worth  taking  no- 
tice of,  there  is,  however,  one  expression  upon  which  I  shall  oflrr 
a  few  remarks. — After  quoting  largely  from  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  declining  to  contest  the  principles  contained  in  that  work,  he 
says,  ••  This  will  most  probably  be  done  (if  such  writings  shall  be 
thought  to  deserve  any  other  refutation  than  that  of  criminal  jus- 
tice) by  others,  who  may  think  with  Mr.  Burke  and  with  the  same 
zeal." 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  body.  Not  less, 
1  believe,  than  eight  or  ten  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  have  been  published  by  different 
persons,  and  not  one  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  has  extended  to 
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a  second  edition,  nor  are  even  the  titles  of  them  so  much  as  gene- 
rally remembered.  As  I  am  averse  to  unnecessarily  multiplying 
publications,  I  have  answered  none  of  them.  And  as  I  believe 
fhat  a  man  may  write  himself  out  of  reputation  when  nobody  else 
can  do  it,  I  am  careful  to  avoid  that  rock. 

But  as  I  decline  unnecessary  publications  on  the  one  hand,  so 
would  I  avoid  any  thing  that  looked  like  sullen  pride  on  the  other. 
If  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  person  on  his  side  the  question,  will  produce 
an  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  shall  extend  to  an  half,  or  even 
a  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  to  which  the  Rights  of  Man 
extended,  I  will  reply  to  his  work.  But,  until  this  be  done,  I  shall 
so  far  take  the  sense  of  the  public  for  my  guide  (and  the  world 
knows  I  am  not  a  flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth  while 
to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  answer.  I  suppose  the  number  of 
copies  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  extended,  tak- 
ing England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not  less  than  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand. 

I  now  come  to  remark  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  quotation  I 
have  made  from  Mr.  Burke. 

u  If,"  says  he,  "  such  writings  shall  be  thought  to  deserve  any 
other  refutation  than  that  of  criminal  justice." 

Pardoning  the  pun,  it  must  be  criminal  justice  indeed  that  should 
condemn  a  work  as  a  substitute  for  not  being  able  to  refute  it. 
The  greatest  condemnation  that  could  be  passed  upon  it  would  be 
a  refutation.  But,  in  proceeding  by  the  method  Mr.  Burke  al- 
ludes to,  the  condemnation  would  in  the  final  event,  pass  upon  the 
criminality  of  the  process  and  not  upon  the  work,  and  in  this  case, 
I  had  rather  be  the  author,  than  be  either  the  judge  or  the  jury  that 
should  condemn  it. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  I  have  differed  from  some 
professional  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  prosecutions,  and  I  since 
find  they  are  falling  into  my  opinion,  which  I  shall  here  state  as 
fully,  but  as  concisely  as  I  can. 

I  will  first  put  a  case  with  respect  to  any  law,  and  then  compare 
it  with  a  government,  or  with  what  in  England  is,  or  has  been, 
called  a  constitution. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what  in  England  is  called 
arbitrary  power,  to  make  a  law  to  prohibit  investigating  the 
principles,  good  or  bad,  on  which  such  a  law,  or  any  other  is 
founded. 
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If  a  law  be  bad,  it  is  one  thing  to  oppose  the  practice  of  it,  but 
it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  expose  its  errors,  to  reason  on  its 
defects,  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be  repealed,  or  why  an- 
other ought  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  I  have  always  held  it 
an  opinion  (making  it  also  my  practice)  that  it  is  better  to  obey  a 
bad  law,  making  use  at  the  same  time  of  every  argument  to  show 
its  errors,  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to  violate  it ;  be- 
cause the  precedent  of  breaking  a  bad  law  might  weaken  the 
force,  and  lead  to  a  discretionary  violation,  of  those  which  are 
good. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  principles  and  forms  of 
government,  or  to  what  are  called  constitutions,  and  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  for  the  good  of  nations,  and  not  for  the  emolument  or 
aggrandizement  of  particular  individuals,  that  government  ought 
to  be  established,  and  that  mankind  are  at  the  expense  of  support- 
ing it.  The  defects  of  every  government  and  constitution  both 
as  to  principle  and  form,  must,  on  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  as  open 
to  discussion  as  the  defects  of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every 
man  owes  to  society  to  point  them  out.  When  those  defects  and 
the  means  of  remedying  them,  are  generally  seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  will  reform  its  government  or  its  constitution  in  the  one 
case,  as  the  government  repealed  or  reformed  the  law  in  the  other. 
The  operation  of  government  is  restricted  to  the  making  and 
the  administering  of  laws  ;  but  it  is  to  a  nation  that  the  right  of 
forming  or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  constitutions  and 
governments  belong ;  and  consequently  those  subjects,  as  subjects 
of  investigation,  are  always  before  a  country  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  cannot,  without  invading  the  general  rights  of  that  country, 
be  made  subjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  I  will  meet 
Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  pleases.  It  is  better  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment should  come  out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it.  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ought  not  to  desert  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  will  continue 
seven  years  longer  in  any  of  the  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than  against  them,  they 
will  stand  ;  if  the  contrary,  they  will  not.  Mankind  are  not  now 
to  be  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  they  shall  not  read  :  and  publi- 
cations that  go  no  further  than  to  investigate  principles  of  govern- 
ment, to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  reflect,  and  to  show  the 
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errors  and  excellencies  of  different  systems,  nave  a  right  to  appear. 
If  they  do  not  excite  attention,  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
a  prosecution ;  and  if  they  do,  the  prosecution  will  amount  to 
nothing,  since  it  cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  reading. 
This  would  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  instead  of  the  author, 
and  would  also  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  or  hasten- 
ing revolutions. 

On  all  cases  that  apply  universally  to  a  nation,  with  respect 
to  systems  of  government,  a  jury  of  twelve  men  is  not  competent 
to  decide.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  examined,  no 
facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the  whole  matter  is  before  the  whole 
public,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their  opinion  ; 
and  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  known  in  a  court,  but  what  every 
body  knows  out  of  it,  every  twelve  men  are  equally  as  good  a 
jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  probably  reverse  each  other's 
verdict ;  or,  from  the  variety  of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form 
one.  It  is  one  case  whether  a  nation  approve  a  work,  or  a  plan  ; 
but  it  is  quite  another  case  whether  it  will  commit  to  any  such 
jury  the  power  of  determining  whether  that  nation  has  a  right 
to,  or  shall  reform  its  government,  or  not.  I  mention  these 
cases,  that  Mr.  Burke  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern- 
ment without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as  well  as  on  what  are 
rights. — The  only  effectual  jury  in  such  cases  would  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  whole  nation  fairly  elected  ;  for,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  whole  nation  is  the  vicinage. 

As  to  the  prejudices  which  men  have  from  education  and  habit, 
in  favour  of  any  particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
prejudices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason  and  reflection.  In 
fact  such  prejudices  are  nothing.  No  man  is  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  thing  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  attached  to  it  on  the 
belief  of  its  being  right ;  and  when  he  sees  it  is  not  so,  the 
prejudice  will  be  gone.  We  have  but  a  defective  idea  of  what 
prejudice  is.  It  might  be  said  that  until  men  think  for  themselves 
the  whole  is  prejudice  and  not  opinion;  for  that  only  is  opinion 
which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  reflection.  I  offer  this  remark, 
that  Mr.  Burke  may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the  customary  prejudices  of  the  country. 

But  admitting  governments  to  be  changed  all  over  Europe,  it 
certainly  may  be  done  without  convulsion  or  revenge.     It  is  not 
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worth  making  changes  or  revolutions,  unless  it  be  for  some  great 
national  benefit,  and  when  this  shall  appear  to  a  nation,  the 
danger  will  be,  as  in  America  and  France,  to  those  who  oppose  ; 
and  with  this  reflection  I  close  my  preface. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
London,  Feb.  9,  1792. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


What  Archimedes  said  of  the  mechanical  powers,  may  be 
applied  to  reason  and  liberty  :  "  Had  we,"  said  he,  "  a  place  to 
stand  upon,  we  might  raise  the  world." 

The  revolution  in  America  presented  in  politics  what  was  only 
theory  in  mechanics.  So  deeply  rooted  were  all  the  governments 
of  the  old  world,  and  so  effectually  had  the  tyranny  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  habit  established  itself  over  the  mind,  that  no  beginning 
could  be  made  in  Asia,  Africa  or  Europe,  to  reform  the  political 
condition  of  man.  Freedom  had  been  hunted  round  the  globe  ; 
reason  was  considered  as  rebellion  ;  and  the  slavery  of  fear  had 
made  men  afraid  to  think. 

But  such  is  the  irresistible  nature  of  truth,  that  all  it  asks,  and 
all  it  wants,  is  the  liberty  of  appearing.  The  sun  needs  no  in- 
scription to  distinguish  him  from  darkness,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
American  governments  display  themselves  to  the  world,  than 
despotism  felt  a  shock,  and  man  began  to  contemplate  redress. 

The  independence  of  America,  considered  merely  as  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  would  have  been  a  matter  but  of  little  impor- 
tance, had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  government.  She  made  a  stand,  not  for  herself 
only,  but  for  the  world,  and  looked  beyond  the  advantages  which 
she  could  receive.     Even  the   Hessian,  though  hired  to   fight 
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against  her,  may  live  to  bless  his  defeat ;  and  England,  con- 
demning the  viciousness  of  its  government,  rejoice  in  its  mis- 
carriage. 

As  America  was  the  only  spot  in  the  political  world  where  the 
principles  of  universal  reformation  could  begin,  so  also  was  it  the 
best  in  the  natural  world.  An  assemblage  of  circumstances  con- 
spired, not  only  to  give  birth,  but  to  add  srigantic  maturity  to  its 
principles.  The  scene  which  that  country  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  has  something  in  it  which  generates  and  en!;. 
great  ideas.  Nature  appears  to  him  in  magnitude.  The  mighty 
objects  he  beholds,  act  upon  his  mind  by  enlarging  it,  and  he  par- 
takes of  the  greatness  he  contemplates.  Its  first  settlers  were 
emigrants  from  different  European  nations,  and  of  diversified 
professions  of  religion,  retiring  from  the  governmental  persecu- 
tions of  the  old  world,  and  meeting  in  the  new,  not  as  enemies, 
but  as  brothers.  The  wants  which  necessarily  accompany  the 
cultivation  of  a  wilderness,  produced  among  them  a  state  of 
society,  which  countries  long  harassed  by  the  quarrels  and  in- 
trigues of  governments,  had  neglected  to  cherish.  In  such  a 
situation  man  becomes  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  sees  bis  sp 
not  with  the  inhuman  idea  of  a  natural  enemy,  but  as  kindred; 
and  the  example  shows  to  the  artificial  world,  that  man  must  go 
back  to  nature  for  information. 

From  the  rapid  progress  which  America  makes  in  every  species 
of  improvement,  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that  if  the  v;  -veniments 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  had  begun  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  of  America,  or  had  they  not  been  very  early  corruptee*  there- 
from, those  countries  must  by  this  tim  i  a  far  superior 
condition  to  what  they  are.  Age  afl  away,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  behold  their  \vr<  -.  Gould  we 
suppo-c  a  spectator  who  knew  nothings  of  the  world,  and  who 
was  put  into  it  merely  to  make  his  observi  would  take  ;i 
great  part  of  the  old  world  to  he  new,  just  e  villi  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  of  an  infant  settlement  '  !  not 
suppose  that  the  hordes  of  miserable  poor,  with  whieh  old  coun- 
tries abound,  could  be  any  other  than  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Little  would  lie  think  they  were 
the  consequence  of  what  in  such  countries  is  called  government. 

If,  from  the  more  wretched  parts  of  the  old  world,  we  look  at 
tnose  which  arc  in  an  advanced  state  of  improvement,  we  still  find 
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trie  greedy  hand  of  government  thrusting  itself  into  every  corner 
and  crevice  of  industry,  and  grasping  the  spoil  of  the  multitude. 
Invention  is  continually  exercised,  to  furnish  new  pretences  for 
revenue  and  taxation.  It  watches  prosperity  as  its  prey,  and 
permits  none  to  escape  without  a  tribute. 

As  revolutions  have  begun,  (and  as  the  probability  is  always 
greater  against  a  thing  beginning,  than  of  proceeding  after  it  has 
begun)  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  other  revolutions  will  follow. 
The  amazing  and  still  increasing  expenses  with  which  old  govern- 
ments are  conducted,  the  numerous  wars  they  engage  in  or  pro- 
voke, the  embarrassments  they  throw  in  the  way  of  universal 
civilization  and  commerce,  and  the  oppression  and  usurpation 
acted  at  home,  have  wearied  out  the  patience,  and  exhausted  the 
property  of  the  world.  In  such  a  situation,  and  with  such  exam- 
ples already  existing,  revolutions  are  to  be  looked  for.  They  are 
become  subjects  of  universal  conversation,  and  maybe  considered 
as  the  order  of  Ike  day. 

If  systems  of  government  can  be  introduced  less  expensive, 
and  more  productive  of  general  happiness,  than  those  which  have 
existed,  all  attempts  to  oppose  their  progress  will  in  the  end  prove 
fruitless.  Reason,  like  time,  will  make  its  own  way,  and  preju- 
dice will  fall  in  the  combat  with  interest.  If  universal  peace, 
harmony,  civilization  and  commerce  are  ever  to  be  the  happy  lot 
of  man,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system  of  governments.  All  the  monarchical  governments 
are  military.  War  is  their  trade,  plunder  and  revenue  their 
objects.  While  such  governments  continue,  peace  has  not  the 
absolute  security  of  a  day.  What  is  the  history  of  all  monarchical 
governments  but  a  disgustful  picture  of  human  wretchedness,  and 
the  accidental  respite  of  a  few  years  repose  1  Wearied  with  war, 
and  tired  with  human  butchery,  they  sat  down  to  rest  and  called  it 
peace.  This  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  heaven  intended 
for  man  ;  and  if  this  be  monarchy,  well  might  monarchy  be 
reckoned  among  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

The  revolutions  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  world,  had 
nothing  in  them  that  interested  the  bulk  of  mankind.  They  ex- 
tended only  to  a  change  of  persons  and  measures,  but  not  of 
principles,  and  rose  or  fell  among  the  common  transactions  of  the 
moment.  What  we  now  behold,  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
"  counter  revolution."     Conquest   and   tyranny,   at   some   early 
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period,  dispossessed  man  of  his  rights,  and  he  is  now  recovering 
them.  And  as  the  tide  of  human  affairs  has  its  ebb  and  flow  in 
directions  contrary  to  each  other,  so  also  is  it  in  this.  Govern- 
ment founded  on  amoral  theory,  on  a  system  of  universal  peace,  on 
the  indefeasible,  hereditary  rights  of  man,  is  now  revolving  from 
west  to  east  by  a  stronger  impulse  than  the  government  of  the 
sword  revolved  from  east  to  west.  It  interests  not  particular 
individuals  but  nations  in  its  progress,  and  promises  a  new  era  to 
the  human  race. 

The  danger  to  which  the  success  of  revolutions  is  most  exposed, 
is  that  of  attempting  them  before  the  principles  on  which  they 
proceed,  and  the  advantages  to  result  from  them,  are  sufficiently 
understood.  Almost  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  nation  has  been  absorbed  and  confounded  under  the 
general  and  mysterious  word  government.  Though  it  avoids 
taking  to  its  account  the  errors  it  commits,  and  the  mischiefs  it 
occasions,  it  fails  not  to  arrogate  to  itself  whatever  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity.  It  robs  industry  of  its  honors,  by  pe- 
dantically making  itself  the  cause  of  its  effects  ;  and  purloins  from 
the  general  character  of  man,  the  merits  that  appertain  to  him  as 
a  social  being. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  use  in  this  day  of  revolutions,  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  things  which  are  the  effect  of  government, 
and  those  which  are  not.  This  will  best  be  done  oy  taking  a 
review  of  society  and  civilization,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
therefrom,  as  things  distinct  from  what  are  called  governments. 
By  beginning  with  this  investigation,  we  shall  be  able  to  assign 
effects  to  their  proper  causes,  and  analyze  the  mass  of  common 
errors. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF    SOCIETY   AND    CIVILIZATION. 


A  great  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not 
the  effect  of  government.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  principles  of 
Bocioty,  and  the  natural  constitution  of  man*     It  existed  prior  to 
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government,  and  would  exist  if  the  formality  of  government  was 
abolished.  The  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  interest  which 
man  nas  in  man,  and  all  the  parts  of  a  civilized  community  upon 
each  oJier,  create  that  great  chain  of  connexion  which  holds  it 
together.  The  landholder,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  every  occupation  prospers  by  the 
aid  which  each  receives  from  the  other,  and  from  the  whole. 
Common  interest  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms  their  laws  ; 
and  the  laws  which  common  usage  ordains,  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  laws  of  government.  In  fine,  society  performs 
for  itself  almost  every  thing  which  is  ascribed  to  government. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  quantity  of  government  proper 
(or  man,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  his  character.  As  nature 
created  him  for  social  life,  she  fitted  him  for  the  station  she  in- 
tended. In  all  cases  she  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than  his 
individual  powers.  No  one  man  is  capable,  without  the  aid  of 
society,  of  supplying  his  own  wants  ;  and  those  wants  acting 
upon  every  individual,  impel  the  whole  of  them  into  society,  as 
naturally  as  gravitation  acts  to  a  centre. 

But  she  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into 
society  by  a  diversity  of  wants,  which  the  reciprocal  aid  of  each 
other  can  supply,  but  she  has  implanted  in  him  a  system  of  social 
affections,  which,  though  not  necessary  to  his  existence,  are  essen- 
tial to  his  happiness.  There  is  no  period  in  life  when  this  love 
for  society  ceases  to  act.     It  begins  and  ends  with  our  being. 

If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  the  composition  and  consti- 
tution of  man,  the  diversity  of  his  wants,  and  the  diversity  of 
talents  in  different  men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants 
of  each  other,  his  propensity  to  society,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  we  shall  easily  discover, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  government  is  mere  imposition. 
Government  is  no  further  necessary  than  to  supply  the  few 
cases  to  which  society  and  civilization  are  not  conveniently  com- 
petent;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  everything 
which  government  can  usefully  add  thereto,  has  been  performed  by 
the  common  consent  of  society,  without  government. 

For  upwards  of  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war,  and  a  longer  period,  in  several  of  the  American 
states,  there  were  no  established  forms  of  government.  The  old 
governments  had  been  abolished,  and  the  country  was  too  much 
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occupied  in  defence,  to  employ  its  attention  in  establishing  new 
governments  ;  yet,  during  this  interval,  order  and  harmony  were 
preserved  as  inviolate  as  in  any  country  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
natural  aptness  in  man,  and  more  so  in  society,  because  it  embra- 
ces a  greater  variety  of  abilities  and  resources,  to  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  situation  it  is  in.  The  instant  formal  govern- 
ment is  abolished,  society  begins  to  act.  A  general  association 
takes  place,  and  common  interest  produces  common  security. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  has  been  pretended,  that  the 
abolition  of  any  formal  government  is  the  dissolution  of  society 
it  acts  by  a  contrary  impulse,  and  brings  the  latter  the  closer  to 
gether.  All  that  part  of  its  organization  which  it  had  committed 
to  its  government,  devolves  again  upon  itself,  and  acts  through  iis 
medium.  When  men,  as  well  from  natural  instinct,  as  from  re- 
ciprocal benefits,  have  habituated  themselves  to  social  and  civil- 
ized life,  there  is  always  enough  of  its  principles  in  practice  to 
carry  them  through  any  changes  they  may  find  necessary  or 
convenient  to  make  in  their  government.  In  short,  man  is  so 
naturally  a  creature  of  society,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
him  out  of  it. 

Formal  government  makes  but  a  small  part  of  civilized  life  : 
and  when  even  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise  is.estabiish- 
ed,  it  is  a  thing  more  in  name  and  idea,  than  in  fact.  It  is  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  principles  of  society  and  civilization — to 
the  common  usage  universally  consented  to,  and  mutually  and 
reciprocally  maintained — to  the  unceasing  circulation  of  interest, 
which,  passing  through  its  innumerable  channels,  invigorates  the 
whole  mass  of  civilized  man — it  is  to  these  things,  infinitely  more 
than  any  thing  which  even  the  best  instituted  government  can  per- 
form, that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
whole  depends. 

The  more  perfect  civilization  is,  the  less  occasion  has  it  for 
government,  because  the  more  does  it  regulate  its  own  affairs,  and 
govern  itself;  but  so  contrary  is  the  practice  of  old  governments 
to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  expenses  of  them  increase  in 
the  proportion  they  ought  to  diminish.  It  is  but  few  general  laws 
that  civilized  life  requires,  and  those  of  such  common  usefulness, 
that  whether  they  are  enforced  by  the  forms  of  government  or  not, 
the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same.  If  we  consider  what  the  prin- 
ciples are  that  first  condense  man  into  society,  and   what  the 
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motives  that  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse  afterwards,  we 
shall  find,  by  the  time  we  arrive  at  what  is  called  government, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  business  is  performed  by  the  natural 
operation  of  the  parts  upon  each  other. 

Man,  with  respect  to  all  those  matters,  is  more  a  creature  of 
consistency  than  he  is  aware  of,  or  than  governments  would  wish 
him  to  believe.  All  the  great  laws  of  society  are  laws  of  nature. 
Those  of  trade  and  commerce,  whether  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
course of  individuals,  or  of  nations,  are  laws  of  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal interest.  They  are  followed  and  obeyed,  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  parties  so  to  do,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
formal  laws  their  governments  may  impose  or  interpose. 

But  how  often  is  the  natural  propensity  to  society  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  operations  of  government !  When  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  ingrafted  on  the  principles  of  the  former,  assumes 
to  exist  for  itself,  and  acts  by  partialities  of  favor  and  oppression, 
it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  mischiefs  it  ought  to  prevent. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  riots  and  tumults,  which  at  various  times 
have  happened  in  England,  we  shall  find,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  want  of  a  government,  but  that  government  was  itself 
the  generating  cause  ;  instead  of  consolidating  society,  it  divided 
it ;  it  deprived  it  of  its  natural  cohesion,  and  engendered  discon- 
tents and  disorders,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed.  In 
those  associations  which  men  promiscuously  form  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  or  of  any  concern,  in  which  government  is  totally  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  which  they  act  merely  on  the  principles  of 
society,  we  see  how  naturally  the  various  parties  unite  ;  and  this 
shows,  by  comparison,  that  governments,  so  far  from  being  al- 
ways the  cause  or  means  of  order,  are  often  the  destruction  of  it. 
The  riots  of  1780  had  no  other  source  than  the  remains  of  those 
prejudices,  which  the  government  itself  had  encouraged.  But 
with  respect  to  England  there  are  also  other  causes. 

Excess  and  inequality  of  taxation,  however  disguised  in  the 
means,  never  fail  to  appear  in  their  effect.  As  a  great  mass  of 
the  community  are  thrown  thereby  into  poverty  and  discontent, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  brink  of  commotion  ;  and,  deprived,  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  of  the  means  of  information,  are  easily 
heated  to  outrage.  Whatever  the  apparent  cause  of  any  riots 
may  be,  the  real  one  is  always  want  of  happiness.     It  shows  that 
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something  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  government,  that  injures  the 
felicity  by  which  society  is  to  be  preserved. 

But  as  fact  is  superior  to  reasoning,  the  instance  of  America 
presents  itself  to  confirm  these  observations.  If  there  is  a  coun- 
try in  the  world,  where  concord,  according  to  common  calcula- 
tion, would  be  least  expected,  it  is  America.  Made  op,  as  it  is. 
of  people  from  different  nations,-  accustomed  to  different  forms 
and  habits  of  government,  speaking  different  languages,  and  more 
different  in  their  modes  of  worship,  it  would  appear  that  the  union 
of  such  a  people  was  impracticable  ;  but  by  the  simple 
of  constructing  government  on  the  principles   of  t  id  the 

rights  of  man,  every  difficulty  retires,  and  a!l  the  pan 
brought  into  cordial  unison.  There,  the  poor  are  not  oppre 
the  rich  are  not  privileged.  Industry  is  not  mortified  !• 
splendid  extravagance  of  a  court  rioting  at  it 

-  are  few,  because   their  government  is  just  j  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  render  them  wretched,  there  is   nothing  to  i 
riots  and  tumults. 

A  metaphysical  man,  like  Mr.  Burke,  would  have  tortured 
invention  to  discover  how  such  a  people  could  be  governed*     lie 
would  hav<  sd  that  some  must  be  managed  by  fraud,  ol 

by  force,  and  all  l>\  (trivaace  :  thai  genius  must  be  I 

to  impose  upon  ignorance, and  -how  and  parade  to  fascinafc 
vulgar.     Lost  m  (he  abundance  ofhi<  researches,  he  would  bave 
resolved  and  re-resolved,  and  finally  overlooked  th<'  plain   and 
road  that  lay  directly  before  him. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  (he   American  revolution 
.  that  it  led  to  a  discover]  of  the  principles,  and  laid 
imposition  of  governmental     All   the  revolutions  till   then  had 

worked  within  1 1 1* -  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  never  on 
great  floor  of  a  nation.      The  parties  were  always  of  the  class  of 

*  That  part  of  America  which  is  generally  called  New-England,  inch 

l      i  d,  and  <  lonnectiout,  is   i 
chiefly  by  English  descendants,     in   the  itatc  of  New- York  about  na 
Dutch,  the  real   Engliah,  Scotch,  and   Iriah.     In   New-J 
English  and  Dutch,  with  some  Scotch  and  Iriah.     In  Pei  aboul  01  e 

third  arc  English,  another  Germane,  and  the  remainder  Scotch  and   Iriah, 
with   "  The  Btatea  to  the  aouthward  havi  irtion 

te  middle  atatea,  but  in  all  of  them  then  laamixti 
thoee  enumerated,  tin  number  of  i  "me 

few  of  all  th    I  lying  on  the  coa  L    The  moat  numeral 

denomination  are  the   Pr<  ;  hut  no  one  aect  ia  eatabl 

above  another,  and  all  men  are  equally  citiz<  na, 
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courtiers ;  and  whatever  was  their  rage  for  reformation,  they 
carefully  preserved  the  fraud  of  the  profession. 

In  all  cases  they  took  care  to  represent  government  as  a  thing 
made  up  of  mysteries,  which  only  themselves  understood  :  and 
they  hid  from  the  understanding  of  the  nation,  the  only  thing  that 
was  beneficial  to  know,  namely,  that  government  is  nothing  more, 
than  a  national  association  acting  on  the  principles  ofsocielij. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  social  and  civilized 
state  of  man  is  capable  of  performing  within  itself,  almost  every 
thing  necessary  to  its  protection  and  government,  it  will  be  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  take  a  review  of  the;  present  old  govern- 
ments, and  examine  whether  their  principles  and  practice  are 
correspondent  thereto. 


»ojo« 


CHAPTER    II. 


ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    PRESENT    OLD    GOVERNMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  governments  as  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world,  could  have  commenced  by  any  other  means  than  a 
total  violation  of  every  principle,  sacred  and  moral.  The  ob- 
scurity in  which  the  origin  of  all  the  present  old  governments  is 
buried,  implies  the  iniquity  and  disgrace  with  which  they  began. 
The  origin  of  the  present  governments  of  America  and  France 
will  ever  be  remembered,  because  it  is  honorable  to  record  it ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  rest,  even  flattery  has  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  time,  without  an  inscription. 

It  could  have  been  no  difficult  thing  in  the  early  and  solitary 
ages  of  the  world,  while  the  chief  employment  of  men  was  that  of 
attending  flocks  and  herds,  for  a  banditti  of  ruffians  to  overrun  a 
country,  and  lay  it  under  contribution.  Their  power  being  thus 
established,  the  chief  of  the  band  contrived  to  lose  the  name  of 
robber  in  that  of  monarch  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  monarchy  and 
kings. 
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The  origin  of  the  government  of  England,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
what  is  called  its  line  of  monarchy,  being  one  of  the  latent,  is 
perhaps  the  best  recorded.  The  hatred  which  the  Norman  inva- 
sion and  tyranny  begat,  must  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nation,  to  have  outlived  the  contrivance  to  obliterate  it.  Though 
not  a  courtier  will  talk  of  the  curfew-bell,  not  a  village  in  England 
has  forgotten  it. 

Those  bands  of  robbers  having  parcelled  out  the  world,  and 
divided  it  into  dominions,  began,  as  is  naturally  the  case,  to  quar- 
rel with  each  other.  What  at  first  was  obtained  by  violence,  un- 
considered by  others  as  lawful  to  be  taken,  and  a  second  plun- 
derer succeeded  the  first.  They  alternately  invaded  the  domin 
ions  which  each  had  assigned  to  himself,  and  the  brutality  with 
which  they  treated  each  other  explains  the  original  character  of 
monarchy.  It  was  ruffian  torturing  ruffian.  The  conqueror 
considered  the  conquered  not  as  his  prisoner,  but  his  property 
He  led  him  in  triumph  rattling  in  chains,  and  doomed  him,  at 
pleasure,  to  slavery  or  death.  As  time  obliterated  the  history  of 
their  beginning,  their  successors  assumed  new  appearances,  to  cut 
off  the  entail  of  their  disgrace,  but  their  principles  and  objects 
remained  the  same.  What  at  first  was  plunder  assumed  the 
softer  name  of  revenue  ;  and  the  power  originally  usurped,  they 
affected  to  inherit. 

From  such  beginning  of  governments,  what  could  be  expected, 
but  a  continual  system  of  war  and  extortion?  It  has  establi 
itself  into  a  trade.  The  vice  is  not  peculiar  to  one  more  than  t«» 
another,  but  is  the  common  principle  of  all.  There  does  not 
exist  within  such  governments  a  stamina  whereon  to  ingraft  i 
mation ;  and  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  begin 
anew. 

What  scenes  of  horror,  what  perfection  of  iniquity,  present  them- 
selves in  contemplating  the  character,  and  reviewing  the  history 
of  such  governments  !  It  we  would  delineate  human  nature  with 
a  baseness  of  heart,  and  hypocrisy  of  countenance,  that  reflection 
would  shudder  at  and  humanity  disown,  it  is  kings,  courts,  and 
cabinets,  that  must  sit  for  the  portrait.  Man,  as  he  is  naturally, 
with  all  his  faults  about  him,  is  not  up  to  the  character. 

Can  we  possiblv  suppose  that  if  government  had  originated  in  a 
right  principle,  and  had  not  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  wrong  one, 
that  the  world  could  have  been  in  the  wretched  and  quarrelsome 
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condition  we  have  seen  it?  What  inducement  has  the  farmer, 
while  following  the  plough,  to  lay  aside  his  peaceful  pursuits  and 
go  to  war  with  the  farmer  of  another  country  1  Or  what  inducement 
has  the  manufacturer  1  What  is  dominion  to  them,  or  to  any  class 
of  men  in  a  nation  1  Does  it  add  an  acre  to  any  man's  estate, 
or  raise  its  value  ?  Are  not  conquest  and  defeat  each  of  the  same 
price,  and  taxes  the  never-failing  consequence  ?  Though  this 
reasoning  may  be  good  to  a  nation,  it  is  not  so  to  a  government. 
War  is  the  faro-table  of  governments,  and  nations  the  dupes  of 
the  game. 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  miserable  scene  of 
governments,  more  than  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  progress 
which  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce have  made,  beneath  such  a  long  accumulating  load  of  dis- 
couragement and  oppression.  It  serves  to  show  that  instinct  in 
animals  does  not  act  with  stronger  impulse  than  the  principles  of 
society  and  civilization  operate  in  man.  Under  all  discourage- 
ments, he  pursues  his  object,  and  yields  to  nothing  but  impossi- 
bilities. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    8YSTEMS    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing  can  appear  more  contradictory  than  the  principles  on 
which  the  old  governments  began,  and  the  condition  to  which 
society,  civilization  and  commerce,  are  capable  of  carrying  man- 
kind. Government,  on  the  old  system,  is  an  assumption  of  power, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  itself;  on  the  new,  a  delegation  of 
power  for  the  common  benefit  of  society.  The  former  supports 
itself  by  keeping  up  a  system  of  war  ;  the  latter  promotes  a  sys- 
tem of  peace,  as  the  true  means  of  enriching  a  nation.  The  one 
encourages  national  prejudices ;  the  other  promotes  universal 
society  as  the  means  of  universal  commerce.  The  one  measures 
its  prosperity  by  the  quantity  of  revenue  it  extorts ;  the  other 
proves  its  excellence,  by  the  small  quantity  of  taxes  it  requires. 

Mr.  Burke  has  talked  of  old  and  new  whigs.  If  he  can  amuse 
himself  with  childish  names  and  distinctions,  J  shall  not  interrupt 
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his  pleasure.  It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  that  I  ad- 
dress this  chapter.  I  am  already  engaged  to  the  latter  gentleman, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  monarchical  government  ;  and  M  it 
naturally  occurs  in  comparing  the  old  and  new  systems,  1  make 
this  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  him  ni\  I  shall 

occasionally  take  Mr.  Burke  in  my  way. 

Though  it  might  be  proved  that  the  system  of  government  now- 
called  the  new,  is  the  most  ancient  in  principle  of  all  that  have 
existed,  being  founded  on  the  original  inherent  man  i   yet, 

as  tyranny  and  the  sword  have  suspended   th<  of  those 

rights  for  many  centuries  past,  it  servi  the  purpose  of  dis- 

tinction to  call  it  the  neic,  than  to  claim  the  riffht  of  calling  it  the 
old. 

The    first  general    distinction  bet* 
that  the  one  now  called  the  old  is  in  whole  or  in 

part;  and  the   ii'-w   ii   entirely  re;  Ll  1  he- 

rcdu  rnmeat: 

l>t,  As  being  an  imposition  <>n  mankind. 

2d,  As  inadequate  to  the  put  r  which  governmj 

Witl  '  to  the  first  of  these  heads — It  cannot  be  proved  by 

what  right  hereditai  ment  could  begin  :  neither  i 

ujthin  tfa  mortal  power,  a  right  to  establish  it 

Man  has  no  authority  over  posterity  in  matters  of  personal  i 
and  ll,  n,  had,  or  <;m  .lit  to 

set  up  heredits  nment     Were  •  .  i  n   o 

of  being 
have  not  now  I  which 

would  then  be  ours.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  we  pretend  to 
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Government  ought  to  be  a  thing  always  in  full  maturity.  It 
ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  superior  to  all  the  accidents 
to  which  individual  man  is  subject  :  and,  therefore,  hereditary  suc- 
cession, by  being  subject  to  them  all,  is  the  most  irregular  and 
imperfect  of  all  the  systems  of  government. 

We  have  heard  the  rights  of  man  called  a  levelling  system  ;  but 
the  only  system  to  which  the  word  levelling  is  truly  applicable,  is 
the  hereditary  monarchical  system.  It  is  a  system  of  mental 
levelling.  It  indiscriminately  admits  every  species  of  character 
to  the  same  authority.  Vice  and  virtue,  ignorance  and  wisdom, 
in  short,  every  quality,  good  or  bad,  is  put  on  the  same  level. 
Kings  each  other,  not  as  rationale,  but  as  animals.     Can 

we  then  be  surprised  al  the  abject  Btate  of  the  human  mind  in 
monarchical  countries,  when  the  government  itself  is  formed  on 
such  an  abject  levelling  system  ? — It  has  no  fixed  character. 
To-day  it  is  one  thing  ;  and  to-morrow  it  is  something  else.  It 
changes  with  the  temper  of  every  succeeding  individual,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  each.  It  is  government  through  the 
medium  of  passions  and  accidents.  It  appears  under  all  the 
various  characters  of  childhood,  decrepitude,  dotage,  a  thing  at 
nurse,  in  leading  Btrings,  <»r  on  erutches.  It  reverses  the  whole- 
some order  of  nature.  It  occasionally  puts  children  over  men, 
and  the  conceits  of  non-age  over  wisdom  and  experience.  In 
short,  we  cannot  concoive  a  more  ridiculous  ii;nirc  of  government, 
than  hereditary  succession,  in  all  its  cases,  presents. 

Could  it  be  made  a  decn  6  in  nature,  or  an  edict  registered  in 
heaven,  and  man  could  Know  it,  that  virtue  and  wisdom  should 
invariably  appertain  to  hereditary  succession,  the  objections  to  it 
would  DC  removed^  but  when  we  see  that  nature  acts  as  if  she 
disowned  and  sported  with  the  hereditary  system  ;  that  the  mental 
characters  of  successors,  IB  all  countries,  are  below  the  average 
of  human  understanding  ;  that  one  is  a  tyrant,  another  an  idiot,  a 
third  insane,  and  some  all  three  together,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
confidence  to  it,  when  reason  in  man  has  power  to  act. 

It  is  not  to  the  abbe  Sieyes  that  I  need  apply  this  reasoning  ; 
he  has  already  saved  me  that  trouble  by  giving  his  own  opinion  on 
the  case.  "  If  it  be  asked,"  says  he,  "  what  is  my  opinion  with 
respect  to  hereditary  right,  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that,  in 
good  theory,  an  hereditary  transmission  of  any  power  or  office,  can 
never  accord  with  the  laws  of  true  representation.     Hereditary- 
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ship,  is,  in  this  sense,  as  much  an  attaint  upon  principle,  as  an 
outrage  upon  society.  But  let  us,"  continues  he,  "  refer  to  the 
history  of  all  elective  monarchies  and  principalities  ;  is  there  one 
n  which  the  elective  mode  is  not  worse  than  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession Vy 

As  to  debating  on  which  is  the  worst  of  the  two,  is  admitting 
both  to  be  bad  ;  and  herein  we  are  agreed.  The  preference  which 
the  abbe  has  given,  is  a  condemnation  of  the  thing  he  prefers. 
Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  is  inadmissible,  be- 
cause it  finally  amounts  to  an  accusation  of  providence,  as  if  she 
had  left  to  man  no  other  choice  with  respect  to  government,  than 
between  two  evils,  the  best  of  which  he  admits  to  be,  "  on  attaint 
upon  principle,  and  an  outrage  upon  society.11 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  all  the  evils  and  mischiefs  which 
monarchy  has  occasioned  in  the  world,  nothing  can  more  effectu- 
ally prove  its  uselessness  in  a  state  of  civil  government,  than 
making  it  hereditary.  Would  we  make  any  office  hereditary  that 
required  wisdom  and  abilities  to  fill  it  ?  And  where  wisdom  and 
abilities  are  not  necessary,  such  an  oiricc,  whatever  it  may  !>■ 
superfluous  or  insignificant. 

Hereditary  succession  is  a  burlesque  upon  monarchy.  It  puts  it 
in  the  most  ridiculous  light,  by  presenting  it  as  an  otlicc  which  anv 
child  or  idiot  may  fill.  It  requires  some  talents  to  be  a  common 
mechanic;  but  to  be  a  king,  requires  only  the  animal  figutf 
man — a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  This  sort  of  superstition 
may  last  a  few  years  more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakened 
reason  and  interest  of  man. 

As  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  is  a  .-tickler  for  monarchy,  not  altogether 
as  a  pensioner,  if  he  is  one,  which  I  believe,  but  aa  ;i  political  man. 
He  has  taken  up  a  contemptible  opinion  of  mankind,  who,  m  then 
turn,  are  taking  up  the  same  of  him.  He  considers  them  as  a  herd 
of  beings  that  must  be  governed  by  fraud,  effigy,  and  show  ;  and 
an  idol  would  be  as  good  a  figure  of  monarchy  with  him,  as  a  man. 
I  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  with  reap* 
America,  he  has  been  very  complimentary.  He  always  con- 
tended, at  least  in  my  hearing,  that  the  people  of  America  were 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  England,  or  of  any  country  in 
Europe  ;  and  that  therefore  the  imposition  of  show  was  not  ncceu 
sary  in  their  governments. 
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Though  the  comparison  between  hereditary  and  elective  mon- 
archy, which  the  abbe  had  made,  is  unnecessary  to  the  case,  be- 
cause the  representative  system  rejects  both  ;  yet  were  I  to  mako 
the  comparison,  I  should  decide  contrary  to  what  he  has  done. 

The  civil  wars  which  have  originated  from  contested  hereditary 
claims,  are  more  numerous,  and  have  been  more  dreadful,  and  of 
longer  continuance,  than  those  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
election.  All  the  civil  wars  in  France  arose  from  the  hereditary 
system  ;  they  were  either  produced  by  hereditary  claims,  or  by  tho 
imperfection  of  the  hereditary  form,  which  admits  of  regencies,  or 
monarchy  at  nurse.  With  respect  to  England,  its  history  is  full  of 
the  same  misfortunes.  The  contests  for  succession  between  tho 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  lasted  a  whole  century ;  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature  have  renewed  themselves  since  that 
period.  Those  of  1715  and  1745,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The 
succession-war  for  the  crown  of  Spain  embroiled  almost  half  of 
Europe.  The  disturbances  in  Holland  are  generated  from  the 
hereditaryship  of  the  stadtholder.  A  government  calling  itself 
free,  with  an  hereditary  office,  is  like  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  pro- 
duces a  fermentation  which  endeavors  to  discharge  it. 

But  I  might  go  further,  and  place  also  foreign  wars,  of  whatever 
kind,  to  the  saaie  cause.  It  is  by  adding  the  evil  of  hereditary 
succession  to  that  of  monarchy,  that  a  permanent  family  interest 
is  created,  whose  constant  objects  are  dominion  and  revenue. 
Poland,  though  ao  elective  monarchy,  has  had  fewer  wars  than 
those  which  are  hereditary  ;  and  it  is  the  only  government  that 
has  made  a  voluntary  essay,  though  but  a  small  one,  to  reform  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  defects  of  the  old,  or  he- 
reditary systems  of  government,  let  us  compare  it  with  the  new 
or  representative  system. 

The  representative  system  takes  society  and  civilization  for  its 
basis  ;  nature,  reason,  and  experience  for  its  guide. 

Experience,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  has  demonstrated, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  nature  in  her  distribution  of  mental 
powers.  She  gives  them  as  she  pleases.  Whatever  is  the  rule 
by  which  she,  apparently  to  us,  scatters  them  among  mankind, 
that  rule  remains  a  secret  to  man.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  hereditaryship  of  human  beauty,  as  of  wisdom. 

vol.  in  22 
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Whatever  wisdom  constituency  is,  it  is  like  a  seedless  plant ;  it 
may  be  reared  when  it  appears  ;  but  it  cannot  be  voluntarily  pro- 
duced. There  is  always  a  sufficiency  somewhere  in  the  general 
mass  of  society  for  all  purposes  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  parts  of 
society,  it  is  continually  changing  its  place.  It  rises  in  one  to- 
day, in  another  to-morrow,  and  has  most  probably  visited  in  rota- 
tion every  family  of  the  earth,  and  again  withdrawn. 

As  this  is  the  order  of  nature,  the  order  of  government  must 
necessarily  follow  it,  or  government  will,  as  we  see  it  does,  de- 
generate into  ignorance.  The  hereditary  system,  therefore,  is  as 
repugnant  to  human  wisdom,  as  to  human  rights  ;  and  is  as  absurd 
as  it  is  unjust. 

As  the  republic  of  letters  brings  forward  the  best  litem rv  pro- 
ductions, by  giving  to  genius  a  fair  and  universal  chance  ;  so  the 
representative  system  of  government  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
wisest  laws,  by  collecting  wisdom  where  it  can  be  found.  I  smile 
to  myself  when  T  contemplate  the  ridiculous  insignificance  into 
which  literature  and   all  the  sciences  would  sink,  w<  made 

hereditary;  and  I  carry  the  same  idea  into*  governments.  An 
hereditary  governor  is  as  inconsistent  as  an  hereditary  author.  I 
know  not  whether  Homer  or  Kuclid  hud  sons  ;  but  I  will  \cnture 
an  opinion,  that  if  they  had,  and  had  hit  their  works  unfinished, 
those  sons  could  not  have  completed  them. 

Do  we  need  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  hereditary 
government,  than  is  seen  in  descendants  of thoso  mm,  in  any  line 
of  life,  who  once  were  famous  ?  Is  there  scarcely  an  instant 
which  there  is  not  a  total  reverse  of  the  character?  It  ipflOfl  as 
if  the  tide  of  mental  faculties  flowed  as  far  as  it  could  in  certain 
channels,  and  then  forsook  its  course,  and  arose  m  others.  How- 
irrational  then  is  the  hereditary  systf  which  establish. •<  channels 
of  power,  in  company  with  which  wisdom  refuses  to  flow  !  By 
continuing  this  absurdity,  man  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
himself;  he  accepts,  for  a  king,  or  a  chief  magistrate,  or  a  legisla- 
tor, a  person  whom  he  would  not  elect  for  a  constable. 

It  appears  to  general  observation,  that  revolutions  create  genius 
and  talents  ;  but  those  events  do  no  more  than  bring  them  for- 
ward. There  exists  in  man,  a  mass  of  sense  lying  in  a  dormant 
state,  and  which,  unless  something  excites  it  to  action,  will  de- 
scend with  him,  in  that  condition,  to  the  grave.  As  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  society  that  the  whole  of  its  faculties  should  be  em- 
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ployed,  the  construction  of  government  Might  to  be  such  as  to 
bring  forward,  by  a  quiet  and  regular  operation,  all  that  extent  of 
capacity  which  never  fails  to  appear  in  revolutions. 

This  cannot  take  place  in  the  insipid  state  of  hereditary  govern- 
ment, not  only  because  it  prevents,  but  because  it  operates  to 
benumb.  When  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  bowed  down  by  any 
political  superstition  in  its  government,  such  as  hereditary  succes- 
sion is,  it  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  powers  on  all  other 
subjects  and  objects.  Hereditary  succession  requires  the  same 
obedience  to  ignorance,  as  to  wisdom  ;  and  when  once  the  mind 
can  bring  itself  to  pay  this  indiscriminate  reverence,  it  descends 
below  the  statute  of  mental  manhood.  It  is  fit  to  be  great  only  in 
little  things.  It  acts  a  treachery  upon  itself,  and  sutfocates  the 
sensations  that  urge  to  detection. 

Though  the  ancient  governments  present  to  us  a  miserable 
picture  of  the  condition  of  man,  there  is  one  which  above  all  others 
exempts  itself  from  the  general  description.  I  mean  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  Athenians.  We  see  more  to  admire  and  less  to 
condemn,  in  that  great,  extraordinary  people,  than  in  any  thing 
which  history  affords. 

Mr.  Burke  is  so  little  acquainted  with  constituent  principles 
of  government,  that  he  confounds  democracy  and  representation 
together.  Representation  was  a  thing  unknown  in  the  ancient 
democracies.  In  those  the  mass  of  the  people  met  and  enacted 
laws  (grammatically  speaking)  in  the  first  person.  Simple  de- 
mocracy was  no  other  than  the  common  hall  of  the  ancients.  It 
signifies  the  form,  as  well  as  the  public  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  these  democracies  increased  in  population,  and  the 
territory  extended,  the  simple  democratical  form  became  unwield- 
ly  and  impracticable  ;  and  as  the  system  of  representation  was  not 
known,  the  consequence  was,  they  either  degenerated  convulsively 
into  monarchies,  or  became  absorbed  into  such  as  then  existed. 
Had  the  system  of  representation  been  then  understood,  as  it  now 
is,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  forms  of  government, 
now  called  monarchical  or  aristocratical,  would  ever  have  taken 
place.  *f  t  was  the  want  of  some  method  to  consolidate  the  parts 
f»f  society,  after  it  became  too  populous,  and  too  extensive  for  the 
simple  democratical  form,  and  also  the  lax  and  solitary  condition 
of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in   other  parts  of  the  world,  thai 
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afforded  opportunities  to  those  unnatural  modes  of  government 
to  begin. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  errors,  into 
which  the  subject  of  government  has  been  thrown,  I  shall  proceed 
to  remark  on  some  others. 

It  has  always  been  the  political  craft  of  courtiers  and  court 
governments,  to  abuse  something  which  they  called  republicanism  ; 
but  what  republicanism  was,  or  is,  they  never  attempt  to  explain. 
Let  us  examine  a  little  into  this  case. 

The  only  forms  of  government  are,  the  democratical,  the  aristo- 
cratical,  the  monarchical,  and  what  is  now  called  the  representa- 
tive. 

What  is  called  a  republic,  is  not  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  wholly  characteristical  of  the  purport,  matter,  or 
object  for  which  government  ought  to  be  instituted,  and  on  which 
it  is  to  be  employed,  rcs-publica,  the  public  affairs,  or  the  public 
good  ;  or,  literally  translated,  the  public  thing.  It  is  a  word  of  a 
good  original,  referring  to  what  ought  to  be  the  character  and 
business  of  government ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  naturally  opposed 
to  the  word  monarchy,  which  has  a  base  original  signification.  It 
means  arbitrary  power  in  an  individual  person  ;  in  the  exercise  of 
which,  himself,  and  not  the  rcs-publica,  is  the  object 

Every  government  that  does  not  act  on  the  principle  of  a  re- 
public, or,  in  other  words,  that  does  not  make  the  res-puhlica  its 
whole  and  sole  object,  is  not  a  good  government.  Republican 
government  is  no  other  than  government  established  and  conduct- 
ed for  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well  individually  as  collectively. 
It  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  form,  but  it 
most  naturally  associates  with  the  representative  form,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for  which  a  nation  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  it. 

Various  forms  of  government  have  affected  to  style  themselves 
republics.  Poland  calls  itself  a  republic,  but  is  in  fact  an  he- 
reditary aristocracy,  with  what  is  called  an  elective  monarchy. 
Holland  calls  itself  a  republic,  which  is  chiefly  aristocratical,  with 
an  hereditary  stadtholdership.  But  the  government  of  America, 
which  is  wholly  on  the  system  of  representation,  is  the  only  real 
republic  in  character  and  practice,  that  now  exists.  Its  govern- 
ment has  no  other  object  than  the  public  business  of  the  nation. 
and  therefore  it  is  properly  a  republic  ;  and  the  Americans  have 
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taken  care  that  this,  and  no  other,  shall  be  the  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, by  their  rejecting  every  thing  hereditary,  and  establish- 
ing government  on  the  system  of  representation  only. 

Those  who  have  said  that  a  republic  is  not  a.  form  of  govern- 
ment calculated  for  countries  of  great  extent,  mistook,  in  the  first 
place,  the  business  of  a  government,  for  a  form  of  government ; 
for  the  res-publica  equally  appertains  to  every  extent  of  territorv 
and  population.  And,  in  the  second  place,  if  they  meant  any 
thing  with  respect  to  form,  it  was  the  simple  democratical  form, 
such  as  was  the  mode  of  government  in  the  ancient  democracies, 
in  which  there  was  no  representation.  The  case,  therefore,  is  not 
that  a  republic  cannot  be  extensive,  but  that  it  cannot  be  exten- 
sive on  the  simple  democratic  form  ;  and  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself,  What  is  the  best  form  of  government  for  conduct- 
ing the  res-publica  or  public  business  of  a  nation,  after  it 
becomes  too  extensive  and  populous  for  the  simple  democratical 
form  ? 

It  cannot  be  monarchy,  because  monarchy  is  subject  to  an 
objection  of  the  same  amount  to  which  the  democratical  form  was 
subject. 

It  is  possible  that  an  individual  may  lay  down  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples, on  which  government  shall  be  constitutionally  established 
to  any  extent  of  territorv.  This  is  no  more  than  an  operation  of 
the  mind  acting  by  its  own  powers.  But  the  practice  upon  those 
principles,  as  applying  to  the  various  and  numerous  circumstances 
of  a  nation,  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  &c. 
require  a  knowledge,  of  a  different  kind,  and  which  can  be  had 
only  from  the  various  parts  of  society.  It  is  an  assemblage  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  no  one  individual  can  possess  ;  and 
therefore  the  monarchical  form  is  as  much  limited,  in  useful  prac- 
tice, from  the  incompetency  of  knowledge,  as  was  the  democrat- 
ical form,  from  the  multiplicity  of  population.  The  one  degene- 
rates, by  extensioL,  into  confusion  ;  the  other  into  ignorance  and 
incapacity,  of  which  all  the  great  monarchies  are  an  evidence. 
The  monarchical  form,  therefore,  could  not  be  a  substitute  for  the 
democratical,  because  it  has  equal  inconveniences. 

Much  less  could  it  when  made  hereditary.  This  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  forms  to  preclude  knowledge.  Neither  could  the 
high  democratical  mind  have  voluntarily  yielded  itself  to  be  gov- 
erned by  children  and  idiots,  and  all  the  motley  insignificance  of 
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character,  which  attends  such  a  mere  animal  system,  the  disgrace 
and  the  reproach  of  reason  and  of  man. 

As  to  the  aristocratical  form,  it  has  the  same  vices  and  defects 
with  the  monarchical,  except  that  the  chance  of  abilities  is  better 
from  the  proportion  of  numbers,  but  there  is  still  no  security  for 
the  right  use  and  application  of  them.* 

Referring,  then,  to  the  original  simple  democracy,  it  affords  the 
true  data  from  which  government  on  a  large  scale  can  begin.  It 
is  incapable  of  extension,  not  from  its  principle,  but  from  the  in- 
convenience of  its  form;  and  monarchy  and  arifi  from  their 
incapacity.  Retaining,  then,  democracy  as  :  d,  and  re- 
jecting the  corrupt  systems  of  monarchy  ami  aristocracy,  the 
representative  system  naturally  presents  itself ;  remed)  ing  at  once 
the  defects  of  the  simple  democracy  as  to  form,  and  the  incapacity 
of  the  other  two  with  regard  to  knowledge. 

Simple  democracy  was  aocietj  governing  itself  without  the  use 
of  secondary  means.  By  ingrafting  repn  s<  ntation  upon  de- 
mocracy, we  arrive  at  B  Bjratem  of  government  capable  of  embra- 
cing and  confederating  all  the  various  interests  and  1  m  ol 
territory  and  population  ;  and  that  also  with  advanl  much 
superior  to  hereditary  government,  aa  the  republic  of  letters  is  to 
hereditary  Uteratui 

It  is  on  this  system  that  the  American  government  was  founded. 
It  is  representation  ingrafted  upon  democracy,  it  baa  Bettled  the 
form  by  a  scale  parallel  in  all  cases  to  the  extent  of  the  principle. 
"What  Athens  was  in  miniature,  America  will  be  in  magnitude. 
The  one  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  —  the  other  [g 
coming  the  admiration  and  mode]  of  the  present.  It  is  thi  1  aaieat 
of  all  the  forms  of  government  to  be  understood,  and  the  moat 
eligible  in  practice  ;   and    excludes    at    one*'    the    1  and 

insecurity  of  the  hereditary  in<»dc,  and   the    inconvenience    of  the 
simple  democracy. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  of  government  capable  of 
acting  over  such  an  extent  of  territory,  and  BU   n  a<  irele   of  inter- 
ests, as  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  representation. 
great  and  populous  a^  it  1-.  1    but  B  spot    in  th< 
the  system.     It  adapts  itself  to  all  possible  cases.     It  is  prefora- 


*  For  a  character  of  aristocracy,  the  reader  is  referred   to  Rights  of  Man, 
Dart  i.  p.  84.  ct  soq. 
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ble  to  simple  democracy  even  in  small  territories.  Athens,  by 
representation,  would  have  surpassed  her  own  democracy. 

That  which  is  called  government,  or  rather  that  which  we  ought 
to  conceive  government  to  be,  is  no  more  than  some  common 
centre,  in  which  all  the  parts  of  society  unite.  This  cannot  be 
established  by  any  method  so  conducive  to  the  various  interests  of 
the  community,  as  by  the  representative  system.  It  concentrates 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  parts,  and  of  the 
whole.  It  places  government  in  a  state  of  constant  maturity. 
It  is,  as  has  already  been  observed,  never  young,  never  old.  It  is 
subject  neither  to  nonage  nor  dotage.  It  is  never  in  the  cradle 
nor  on  crutches.  It  admits  not  of  a  separation  between  knowledge 
and  power,  and  is  superior,  as  government  ought  always  to  be,  to 
all  the  accidents  of  individual  man,  and  is  therefore  superior  to 
what  is  called  monarchy. 

A  nation  is  not  a  body,  the  figure  of  which  is  to  be  represented 
by  the  human  body  ;  but  is  like  a  body  contained  within  a  circle, 
having  a  common  centre,  in  which  every  radius  meets  ;  and  that 
centre  is  formed  by  representation.  To  connect  representation 
with  what  is  called  monarchy,  is  eccentric  government.  Repre- 
sentation is  of  itself  the  delegated  monarchy  of  a  nation,  and  can- 
not debase  itself  by  dividing  it  with  another. 

Mr.  Burke  has  two  or  throe  times  in  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
and  in  his  publications,  made  use  of  a  jingle  of  words  that  con- 
veved  no  ideas.  Speaking  of  government,  ho  says,  "  It  is  better 
to  have  monarchy  for  its  basis,  and  republicanism  for  its  corrective, 
than  republicanism  for  its  basis,  and  monarchy  for  its  corrective." 
If  he  means  that  it  is  better  to  correct  folly  with  wisdom,  than  wis- 
dom with  folly,  I  will  no  otherwise  contend  with  him,  than  to  say, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  reject  the  folly  altogether. 

But  what  is  this  thing  which  Mr.  Burke  calls  monarchy?  Will 
he  explain  it :  all  mankind  can  understand  what  representation  is  ; 
and  that  it  must  necessarily  include  a  variety  of  knowledge  and 
talents.  But  what  security  is  there  for  the  same  qualities  on  the 
part  of  monarchy  ?  Or,  when  this  monarchy  is  a  child,  where  then 
is  the  wisdom  1  What  does  it  know  about  government  1  Who 
then  is  the  monarch  1  or  where  is  the  monarchy  ?  If  it  is  to  be 
performed  by  regency,  it  proves  it  to  be  a  farce.  A  regency  is  a 
mock  species  of  republic,  and  the  whole  of  monarchy  deserves  no 
better  appellation.     It  is  a  thing  as  various  as  imagination   can 
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paint.  It  has  none  of  the  stable  character  that  government  ought 
to  possess.  Every  succession  is  a  revolution,  and  every  regency 
a  counter-revolution.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  scene  of  perpetual 
court  cabal  and  intrigue,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  himself  an  in- 
stance. 

Whether  I  have  too  little  sense  to  see,  or  too  much  to  be  im- 
posed upon  :  whether  I  have  too  much  or  too  little  pride,  or  of  any 
thing  else,  I  leave  out  of  the  question ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  what 
is  called  monarchy,  always  appears  to  me  a  silly,  contemptible 
thing.  I  compare  it  to  something  kept  behind  a  curtain,  about 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and  fuss,  and  a  wonderful  air 
of  seeming  solemnity  ;  but  when,  by  any  accident,  the  curtain 
happens  to  be  open  and  the  company  see  what  it  is,  they  burst 
into  laughter. 

In  the  representative  system  of  government,  nothing  like  this 
can  happen.  Like  the  nation  itself,  it  possesses  a  perpetual 
stamina,  as  well  of  body  as  of  mind,  and  presents  itself  on  the  open 
theatre  of  the  world  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner.  Whatever  are 
its  excellencies  or  its  defects,  they  arc  visible  to  all.  It  exists 
not  by  fraud  and  mystery  ;  it  deals  not  in  cant  and  sophistry  ;  but 
inspires  a  lamninrre,  that,  passing  from  heart  to  heart,  is  felt  and 
understood. 

We  must  shut  our  eyes  ■gainst  reason,  we  must  basely  degrade 
our  understanding,  not  to  see  the  folly  of  what  is  called  monarchy. 
Nature  is  orderly  in  all  her  works  ;  but  this  is  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment that  counteracts  nature.  It  turns  the  progress  of  the  human 
faculties  upside  down.  It  subjects  ago  to  be  governed  by  chil- 
dren, and  wisdom  by  folly. 

On  the  contrary,  the  representative  system  is  always  parallel 
with  the  order  and  immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  meets  the 
reason  of  man  in  every  part.      For  example  : 

In  the  American  federal  government,  more  power  is  delegated 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  than  to  any  other  individual 
member  of  congress.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  elected  to  this 
office  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  TJy  this  time  the  judg- 
ment of  man  becomes  matured,  and  he  has  lived  long  enough  to 
become  acquainted  with  men  and  things,  and  the  country  with 
him.  But  on  the  monarchical  plan  (exclusive  of  the  numerous 
chances  there  are  against  every  man  born  into  the  world,  of 
drawing  a   prize  in  the  lottery  of  human   faculties,)   the  next  in 
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succession,  whatever  he  may  be,  is  put  at  the  head  of  a  nation, 
and  of  a  government,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Does  this 
appear  like  an  act  of  wisdom  1  Is  it  consistent  with  the  proper  dig- 
nity and  the  manly  character  of  a  nation  1  Where  is  the  propriety 
of  calling  such  a  lad  the  father  of  the  people  1 — In  all  other  cases, 
a  person  is  a  minor  until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Before 
this  period  he  is  not  trusted  with  the  management  of  an  acre  of 
land,  or  with  the  heritable  property  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  an  herd 
of  swine  ;  but  wonderful  to  tell !  he  may  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  be  trusted  with  a  nation. 

That  monarchy  is  all  a  bubble,  a  mere  court  artifice  to  procure 
money,  is  evident  (at  least  to  me,)  in  every  character  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  on  the  rational 
system  of  representative  government,  to  make  out  a  bill  of  expen- 
ses to  such  an  enormous  amount  as  this  deception  admits.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  of  itself  a  very  chargeable  institution.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  federal  government  of  America,  founded,  as  I  have 
already  said,  on  the  system  of  representation,  and  extending  over 
a  country  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  is  but  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

I  presume  that  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  will  compare  the 
character  of  any  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  with  that  of  general 
Washington.  Yet,  in  France,  and  also  in  England,  the  expense 
of  the  civil  list  only,  for  the  support  of  one  man,  is  eight  times 
greater  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  federal  government  of 
America.  To  assign  a  reason  for  this  appears  almost  impossible. 
The  generality  of  people  in  America,  especially  the  poor,  are 
more  able  to  pay  taxes,  than  the  generality  of  people  either  in 
France  or  England. 

But  the  case  is,  that  the  representative  system  diffuses  such  a 
body  of  knowledge  throughout  the  nation,  on  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment, as  to  explode  ignorance  and  preclude  imposition.  The 
craft  of  courts  cannot  be  acted  on  that  ground.  There  is  no 
place  for  mystery ;  no  where  for  it  to  begin.  Those  who  are 
not  in  the  representation,  know  as  much  of  the  nature  of  busi- 
ness as  those  who  are.  An  affectation  of  mysterious  importance 
would  there  be  scouted.  Nations  can  have  no  secrets  ;  and  the 
secrets  of  courts,  like  those  of  individuals,  are  always  their 
defects. 

vol.  II.  23 
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In  the  representative  system,  the  reason  for  every  thing  must 
publicly  appear.  Every  man  is  a  proprietor  in  government,  and 
considers  it  a  necessary  part  of  his  business  to  understand.  It 
concerns  his  interest  because  it  affects  his  property.  He  ex- 
amines the  cost,  and  compares  it  with  the  advantages  ;  and  above 
all,  he  does  not  adopt  the  slavish  custom  of  following  what  in 
other  governments  are  called  leaders. 

It  can  only  be  by  blinding  the  understanding  of  man,  and 
making  him  believe  that  government  is  some  wonderful  mysteri- 
ous thing,  that  excessive  revenues  are  obtained.  Monarchy  is 
well  calculated  to  ensure  this  end.  It  is  the  popery  of  govern- 
ment ;  a  thing  kept  up  to  amuse  the  ignorant,  and  quiet  them  into 
paying  taxes. 

The  government  of  a  free  country,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
in  the  persons,  but  in  the  laws.  The  enacting  of  those  requires 
no  great  expense  ;  and  when  they  are  administered,  the  whole  of 
civil  government  is  performed — the  rest  is  all  court  contrivance. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


ON    CONSTITUTIONS. 


That  men  mean  distinct  and  separate  things  when  they 
talk  of  constitutions  and  of  governments,  is  evident ;  or,  why  are 
those  terms  distinctly  and  separately  used  ?  A  constitution  is  not 
the  act  of  a  government,  but  of  a  people  constituting  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  government  without  a  constitution,  is  power  without  a 
right. 

All  power  exercised  over  a  nation  must  have  some  beginning. 
It  must  be  either  delegated,  or  assumed.  There  are  no  other 
sources.  All  delegated  power  is  trust,  and  all  assumed  power 
is  usurpation.  Time  does  not  alter  the  nature  and  quality  of  either. 

In  viewing  this  subject,  the  case  and  circumstances  of  America 
present  themselves  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  world  ;  and  our  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  government  is  shortened,  by  referring  to 
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the  facts  that  have  arisen  in  our  day.  We  have  no  occasion  to 
roam  for  information  into  the  obscure  field  of  antiquity,  nor 
hazard  ourselves  upon  conjecture.  We  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  point  of  seeing  government  begin,  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  time.  The  real  volume,  not  of  history,  but  of  facts, 
is  directly  before  us,  un mutilated  by  contrivance,  or  the  errors  of 
tradition. 

I  will  here  concisely  state  the  commencement  of  the  American 
constitutions  ;  by  which  the  difference  between  constitutions  and 
governments  will  sufficiently  appear. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  consist  of  thirteen  states,  each  of  which  es- 
tablished a  government  for  itself,  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  fourth  of  July  1776.  Each  state  acted  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest,  in  forming  its  government ;  but  the  same 
general  principle  pervades  the  whole.  When  the  several  state 
governments  were  formed,  they  proceeded  to  form  the  federal 
government,  that  acts  over  the  whole  in  all  matters  which  concern 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  or  which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
several  states  with  each  other,  or  with  foreign  nations.  I  will 
begin  with  giving  an  instance  from  one  of  the  state  governments 
(that  of  Pennsylvania)  and  then  proceed  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  though  nearly  of  the  same  extent  of 
territory  with  England,  was  then  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
Each  of  those  counties  had  elected  a  committee  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  with  the  English  government ;  and  as  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  also  had  its  committee,  was  the  most  central 
for  intelligence,  it  became  the  centre  of  communication  to  the 
several  county  committees.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  a  government,  the  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia proposed  a  conference  of  all  the  county  committees,  to  be 
held  in  that  city,  and  which  met  the  latter  end  of  July,  1776. 

Though  these  committees  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  they 
were  not  elected  expressly  for  the  purpose,  nor  invested  with  the 
authority  of  forming  a  constitution  :  and  as  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  the  American  idea  of  rights,  assume  such  a  power, 
they  could  only  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  put  it  into  a  train  of 
operation.  The  conferees,  therefore  did  no  more  than  state  the 
ease  and  recommend  to  the  several  counties  to  elect  six  reprc* 
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sentatives  for  each  county,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
with  powers  to  form  a  constitution  and  propose  it  for  public  con- 
sideration. 

This  convention,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president, 
having  met  and  deliberated,  and  agreed  upon  a  constitution,  they 
next  ordered  it  to  be  published,  not  as  a  thing  established,  but  for 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  people,  their  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion, and  then  adjourned  to  a  stated  time.  When  the  time  of 
adjournment  was  expired,  the  convention  re-assembled ;  and  as 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people  in  approbation  of  it  was  then 
known,  the  constitution  was  signed,  sealed,  and  proclaimed  on 
the  authority  of  the  people,  and  the  original  instrument  deposited 
as  a  public  record.  The  convention  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
general  election  of  the  representatives  who  were  to  compose  the 
government,  and  the  time  it  should  commence  ;  and  having  done 
this,  they  dissolved,  and  returned  to  their  several  homes  and  occu- 
pations. 

In  this  constitution  were  laid  down,  first,  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Then  followed  the  form  which  the  government  should  have,  and 
the  powers  it  should  possess — the  authority  of  courts  of  judicature 
and  of  juries — the  manner  in  which  elections  should  be  conduct- 
ed, and  the  proportion  of  representatives  to  the  number  of 
electors — the  time  which  each  succeeding  assembly  should  con- 
tinue, which  was  one  year — the  mode  of  levying,  and  of  account- 
ing for  the  expenditure,  of  public  money— of  appointing  public 
officers,  &c. 

No  article  of  this  constitution  could  be  altered  or  infringed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  government  that  was  to  ensue.  It  was  to 
that  government  a  law.  But  as  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
preclude  the  benefit  of  experience,  and  in  order  also  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  errors,  if  any  should  be  found,  and  to  pre- 
serve an  unison  of  government  with  the  circumstances  of  the  state 
at  all  times,  the  constitution  provided,  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  seven  years,  a  convention  should  be  elected  ;  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  revising  the  constitution,  and  making  alterations, 
additions,  or  abolitions  therein,  if  any  such  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary. 

Here  we  see  a  regular  process — a  government  issuing  out  of  a 
constitution,  formed  by  the  peopk*  in  their  original  character  ;  and 
that  constitution,  serving,  not  only  as  an  authority,  but  as  a  law  of 
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control  to  the  government.  It  was  the  political  bible  of  the  state. 
Scarcely  a  family  was  without  it.  Every  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  a  copy  ;  and  nothing  was  more  common,  when  any 
debate  arose  on  the  principle  of  a  bill,  or  on  the  extent  of  any 
species  of  authority,  than  for  the  members  to  take  the  printed 
constitution  out  of  their  pocket,  and  read  the  chapter  with  which 
such  matter  in  debate  was  connected. 

Having  thus  given  an  instance  from  one  of  the  states,  I  will 
show  the  proceedings  by  which  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
United  States  arose  and  was  formed. 

Congress,  at  its  two  first  meetings,  in  September  1774,  and 
May  1775,  was  nothing  more  than  a  deputation  from  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  provinces,  afterwards  states  ;  and  had  no 
other  authority  than  what  arose  from  common  consent,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  acting  as  a  public  body.  In  every  thing  which 
related  to  the  internal  affairs  of  America,  congress  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  issue  recommendations,  to  the  several  provincial 
assemblies,  who  at  discretion  adopted  them  or  not.  Nothing  on 
the  part  of  congress  was  compulsive  ;  yet,  in  this  situation,  it  was 
more  faithfully  and  affectionately  obeyed,  than  was  any  govern- 
ment in  Europe.  This  instance,  like  that  of  the  national  assem- 
bly of  France,  sufficiently  shows,  that  the  strength  of  government 
does  not  consist  in  any  thing  within  itself,  but  in  the  attachment 
of  a  nation,  and  the  interest  which  the  people  feel  in  supporting  it. 
When  this  is  lost,  government  is  but  a  child  in  power ;  and  though, 
like  the  old  government  of  France,  it  may  harass  individuals  for  a 
while,  it  but  facilitates  its  own  fall. 

After  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  became  consistent 
with  the  principle  on  which  representative  government  is  founded, 
that  the  authority  of  congress  should  be  defined  and  established. 
Whether  that  authority  should  be  more  or  less  than  congress  then 
discretionately  exercised,  was  not  then  the  question.  It  was 
merely  the  rectitude  of  the  measure. 

For  this  purpose  the  act,  called  the  act  of  confederation  (which 
was  a  sort  of  imperfect  federal  constitution)  was  proposed,  and, 
after  long  deliberation,  was  concluded  in  the  year  1781.  It  was 
not  the  act  of  congress,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government  that  a  body  should  give  power 
to  itself.  Congress  first  informed  the  several  states  of  the  powers 
which  it  conceived  were  necessary  to  be  invested  in  the  union,  to 
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enable  it  to  perform  the  duties  and  services  required  from  it ;  and 
the  states  severally  agreed  with  each  other,  and  concentrated  in 
congress  those  powers. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  in  both  those  instances 
(the  one  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  of  the  United  States)  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  idea  of  a  compact  between  the  people  on 
one  side,  and  the  government  on  the  other.  The  compact  was 
that  of  the  people  with  each  other,  to  produce  and  constitute 
a  government.  To  suppose  that  any  government  can  be  a  party 
in  a  compact  with  the  whole  people,  is  to  suppose  it  to  have  exis- 
tence before  it  can  have  a  right  to  exist.  The  only  instance  in 
which  a  compact  can  take  place  between  the  people  and  those 
who  exercise  the  government,  is,  that  the  people  shall  pay  them, 
while  they  choose  to  employ  them. 

Government  is  not  a  trade  which  any  man  or  body  of  men  has 
a  right  to  set  up  and  exercise  for  his  own  emolument,  but  is  alto- 
gether a  trust,  in  right  of  those  by  whom  that  trust  is  delegated, 
and  by  whom  it  is  always  resumable.  It  has  of  itself  no  rights  ; 
they  are  altogether  duties. 

Having  thus  given  two  instances  of  the  original  formation  of 
a  constitution,  I  will  show  the  manner  in  which  both  have  been 
changed  since  their  first  establishment. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  by 
the  state  constitutions,  were  found,  upon  experience,  to  be  too 
great ;  and  those  vested  in  the  federal  government,  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  too  little.  The  defect  was  not  in  the  principle,  but 
in  the  distribution  of  power. 

Numerous  publications,  in  pamphlets  and  in  the  newspapers, 
appeared  on  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  new-modelling  the 
federal  government.  After  some  time  of  public  discussion,  car- 
ried on  through  the  channel  of  the  press,  and  in  conversations,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  experiencing  some  inconvenience  with  respect  to 
commerce,  proposed  holding  a  continental  conference  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  a  deputation  from  five  or  six  of  the  state  assem- 
blies met  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland,  in  1786.  This  meeting,  not 
conceiving  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  go  into  the  business  of  a 
reform,  did  no  more  than  state  their  general  opinions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure,  and  recommend  that  a  convention  of  all  the 
states  should  be  held  the  year  following. 
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This  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1787,  of  which 
general  Washington  was  elected  president.  He  was  not  at  that 
time  connected  with  any  of  the  state  governments,  or  with  con- 
gress. He  delivered  up  his  commission  when  the  war  ended,  and 
since  then  had  lived  a  private  citizen. 

The  convention  went  deeply  into  all  the  subjects  ;  and  having, 
after  a  variety  of  debate  and  investigation,  agreed  among  them 
selves  upon  the  several  parts  of  a  federal  constitution,  the  next 
question  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it  authority  and  practice. 

For  this  purpose,  they  did  not,  like  a  cabal  of  courtiers,  send 
for  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  a  German  elector  ;  but  they  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  country. 

They  first  directed  that  the  proposed  constitution  should  be 
published.  Second,  that  each  state  should  elect  a  convention  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  into  consideration,  and  of  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  it ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  approbation  and 
ratification  of  any  nine  states  should  be  given,  that  those  states 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  their  proportion  of  members  to 
the  new  federal  government ;  and  that  the  operation  of  it  should 
then  begin,  and  the  former  federal  government  cease. 

The  several  states  proceeded  accordingly  to  elect  their  conven- 
tions ;  some  of  those  conventions  ratified  the  constitution  by 
very  large  majorities,  and  two  or  three  unanimously.  In  others, 
there  were  much  debate  and  division  of  opinion.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,  which  met  at  Boston,  the  majority  was  not 
above  nineteen  or  twenty,  in  about  three  hundred  members  ;  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  representative  government,  that  it  quietly 
decides  all  matters  by  majority.  After  the  debate  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention  was  closed,  and  the  vote  taken,  the  objecting 
members  rose  and  declared,  "  That  though  they  had  argued  and 
voted  against  it,  because  certain  parts  appeared  to  them  in  a  differ- 
ent light  to  what  they  appeared  to  other  members  ;  yet,  as  the  vote 
had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  constitution  as  proposed,  they 
should  give  it  the  same  practical  support  as  if  they  had  voted 
for  it." 

As  soon  as  nine  states  had  concurred,  (and  the  rest  followed  in 
the  order  their  conventions  were  elected,)  the  old  fabric  of  the 
federal  government  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  erected,  of 
which  general  Washington  is  president.  In  this  place  I  cannot 
kelp  remarking,  that  the  character  and  services  of  this  gentleman 
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are  sufficient  to  put  all  those  men  called  kings  to  shame.  "While 
they  are  receiving  from  the  sweat  and  labors  of  mankind,  a  prodi- 
gality of  pay,  to  which  neither  their  abilities  nor  their  services  can 
entitle  them,  he  is  rendering  every  service  in  his  power,  and 
refusing  every  pecuniary  reward.  He  accepted  no  pay  as 
commander-in-chief;  he  accepts  none  as  president  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  new  federal  constitution  was  established,  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  conceiving  that  some  parts  of  its  own  constitution 
required  to  be  altered,  elected  a  convention  for  that  purpose.  The 
proposed  alterations  were  published,  and  the  people  concurring 
therein,  they  were  established. 

In  forming  those  constitutions,  or  in  altering  them,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  took  place.  The  ordinary  course  of  things  was 
not  interrupted,  and  the  advantages  have  been  much.  It  is  al- 
ways the  interest  of  a  far  greater  number  of  people  in  a  nation  to 
have  things  right,  than  to  let  them  remain  wrong  ;  and  when  pub- 
lic matters  are  open  to  debate,  and  the  public  judgment  free,  it 
will  not  decide  wrong,  unless  it  decides  too  hastily. 

In  the  two  instances  of  changing  the  constitutions,  the  govern- 
ment then  in  being  were  not  actors  either  way.  Government  has  no 
right  to  make  itself  a  party  in  any  debate  respecting  the  principles 
or  modes  of  forming,  or  of  changing  constitutions.  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  that 
constitutions,  and  the  governments  issuing  from  them,  are  es- 
tablished. In  all  those  matters,  the  right  of  judging  and  acting 
are  in  those  who  pay,  and  not  in  those  who  receive. 

A  constitution  is  the  property  of  a  nation,  and  not  of  those  who 
exercise  the  government.  All  the  constitutions  of  America  are 
declared  to  be  established  on  the  authority  of  the  people.  In 
France,  the  word  nation  is  used  instead  of  the  people  ;  but  in 
both  cases,  a  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  the  government, 
and  always  distinct  therefrom. 

In  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  every  thing  has  a 
constitution,  except  the  nation.  Every  society  and  association 
that  is  established,  first  agreed  upon  a  number  of  original  articles, 
digested  into  form,  which  are  its  constitution.  It  then  appointed 
its  officers,  whose  powers  and  authorities  are  described  in  that 
constitution,  and  the  government  of  that  society  then  commenced. 
Those   officers,  by  whatever  name   they  are    called,  have    no 
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authority  to  add  to,  alter,  or  abridge   the  original  articles.     It  is 
only  to  the  constituting  power  that  this  right  belongs. 

From  the  want  of  understanding  the  difference  between  a  con- 
stitution and  a  government,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  all  writers  of  his 
description,  have  always  bewildered  themselves.  They  could  not 
but  perceive,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  controlling  power 
somewhere,  and  they  placed  this  power  in  the  discretion  of  the 
persons  exercising  the  government,  instead  of  placing  it  in  a  con- 
stitution formed  by  the  nation.  When  it  is  in  a  constitution,  it  has 
the  nation  for  its  support,  and  the  natural  and  the  political  con- 
trolling powers  are  together.  The  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
governments,  control  men  only  as  individuals,  but  the  nation, 
through  its  constitution,  controls  the  whole  government,  and  has  a 
natural  ability  so  to  do.  The  final  controlling  power,  therefore, 
and  the  original  constituting  power,  are  one  and  the  same  power. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have  advanced  such  a  position  in  any 
country  where  there  was  a  constitution ;  and  he  is  himself  an 
evidence  that  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists  in  England. 
But  it  may  be  put  as  a  question,  not  improper  to  be  investigated, 
that  if  a  constitution  does  not  exist,  how  came  the  idea  of  its  ex- 
istence so  generally  established  ? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a 
constitution  in  both  its  cases  :  1st,  as  creating  a  government  and 
giving  it  its  powers  :  2d,  as  regulating  and  restraining  the  powers 
so  given. 

If  we  begin  with  William  of  Normandy,  we  find  that  the  govern- 
ment of  England  was  originally  a  tyranny,  founded  on  an  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  the  country.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
then  appear  that  the  exertion  of  the  nation,  at  different  periods,  to 
abate  that  tyranny,  and  render  it  less  intolerable,  has  been  credited 
for  a  constitution. 

Magna  Charta,  as  it  was  called,  (it  is  now  like  an  almanac  of 
the  same  date,)  was  no  more  than  compelling  the  government  to 
renounce  a  part  of  its  assumptions.  It  did  not  create  and  give 
powers  to  government  in  the  manner  a  constitution  does  ;  but 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  the  nature  of  a  re-conquest,  and  not  of  a 
constitution  ;  for,  could  the  nation  have  totally  expelled  the  usur- 
pation, as  France  has  done  its  despotism,  i*  would  then  have  had 
a  constitution  to  form. 

vol.  n  24 
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The  history  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  and  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Stuarts,  exhibits  as  many  instances  of 
tyranny  as  cou»d  be  acted  within  the  limits  to  which  the  nation 
had  restricted  it.  The  Stuarts  endeavored  to  pass  those  limits, 
and  their  fate  is  well  known.  In  all  those  instances  we  see  no- 
thing of  a  constitution,  but  only  of  restrictions  on  assumed 
power. 

After  this,  another  William,  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
and  claiming  from  the  same  origin,  gained  possession  ;  and  of  ths 
two  evils,  James  and  William,  the  nation  preferred  what  it  thought 
the  least ;  since,  from  the  circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The 
act,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into  view.  What  is  it 
but  a  bargain,  which  the  parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
other,  to  divide  power,  profit,  and  privileges  ?  You  shall  have  so 
much,  and  I  will  have  the  rest ;  and  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it 
said,  for  your  share,  you  shall  have  the  right  of  petitioning.  This 
being  the  case,  the  bill  of  rights  is  more  properly  a  bill  of  wrongs, 
and  of  insult.  As  to  what  is  called  the  convention-parliament,  it 
was  a  thing  that  made  itself,  and  then  made  the  authority  by  which 
it  acted.  A  few  persons  got  together,  and  called  themselves  by 
that  name.  Several  of  them  had  never  been  elected,  and  none  of 
them  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  time  of  William,  a  species  of  government  arose, 
issuing  out  of  this  coalition  bill  of  rights  ;  and  more  so,  since  the 
corruption  introduced  at  the  Hanover  succession,  by  the  agency 
of  Walpole  :  that  can  be  described  by  no  other  name  than  a  des- 
potic legislation.  Though  the  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  whole  has  no  bounds  ;  and  the  only  right  it  acknowledges  out 
of  itself,  is  the  right  of  petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitu- 
tion that  either  gives  or  restrains  power  ? 

It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective,  that 
makes  it  less  a  despotism,  if  the  persons  so  elected,  possess  after- 
wards, as  a  parliament,  unlimited  powers.  Election,  in  this  case, 
becomes  separated  from  representation,  and  the  candidates  are 
candidates  for  despotism. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  nation,  reasoning  on  its  own  rights, 
would  have  thought  of  calling  those  things  a  constitution,  if  the  cry 
of  constitution  had  not  been  set  up  by  the  government.  It  has 
got  into  circulation  like  the  words  bore,  and  quiz,  by  being  chalk- 
ed up  in  speeches  of  parliament,  as  those  words  were  on  windatv- 
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shutters  and  door  posts  ;  but  whatever  the  constitution  may  be  in 
other  respects,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  productive  ma- 
chine  for  taxation  that  was  ever  invented.  The  taxes  in  France, 
under  the  new  constitution,  are  not  quite  thirteen  shillings  per 
head,*  and  the  taxes  in  England,  under  what  is  called  its  pre- 
sent constitution,  are  forty-eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head, 
men,  women,  and  children,  amounting  to  nearly  seventeen  millions 
sterling,  besides  the  expense  of  collection,  which  is  upwards  of  a 
million  more. 

In  a  country  like  England,  where  the  whole  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  executed  by  the  people  of  every  town  and  county,  by 
means  of  parish  officers,  magistrates,  quarterly  sessions,  juries, 
and  assize,  without  any  trouble  to  what  is  called  government,  or 
any  other  expense  to  the  revenue  than  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it 
is  astonishing  how  such  a  mass  of  taxes  can  be  employed.  Not 
even  the  internal  defence  of  the  country  is  paid  out  of  the  revenue. 
On  all  occasions,  whether  real  or  contrived,  recourse  is  continu- 
ally had  to  new  loans  and  to  new  taxes.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  machine  of  government  so  advantageous  to  the  advocates  of  a 
court,  should  be  so  triumphantly  extolled  !  No  wonder  that  St. 
James's  or  St.  Stephen's  should  echo  with  the  continual  cry  of 
constitution  !  No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  should  be 
reprobated,  and  the  res-publica  treated  with  reproach  !  The  red 
book  of  England,  like  the  red  book  of  France,  will  explain  the 
reason. I 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  turn  a  thought  or  two  to  Mr. 
Burke.     I  ask  his  pardon  for  neglecting  him  so  long. 

"  America,"  says  he,  (in  his  speech  on  the  Canada  constitution 
bill,)  "  never  dreamed  of  such  absurd  doctrine  as  the  Rights  of 
Man." 

*  The  whole  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes  of  France,  for  the  present  year,  is 
three  hundred  millions  of  francs,  which  is  twelve  millions  and  a  half  sterling  ; 
and  the  incidental  taxes  are  estimated  at  three  millions,  making  in  the  whole 
fifteen  millions  and  a  half;  which  among  twenty-four  millions  of  people,  is 
not  quite  thirty  shillings  per  head.  France  has  lessened  her  taxes  since  the 
revolution,  nearly-  nine  millions  sterling  annually.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
city  of  Paris  paid  a  duty  of  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  articles  brought 
into  the  city.  This  tax  was  collected  at  the  city  gates.  It  was  taken  off  on 
the  first  of  last  May,  and  the  gates  taken  down, 

f  What  was  called  the  livre  rouge,  or  the  red  book,  in  France,  was  not  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  court  calendar  in  England  j  but  it  sufficiently  showed 
how  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  were  lavished* 
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Mr.  Burke  is  such  a  bold  pjesumcr,  and  advafyces  hfs  asser- 
tions and  premises  with  such  a  d»fkk?ncv  ofj^dgn^ent,  that,  with- 
out troubling  ourselves  about  principles  of  phil^ophv  or  politics, 
the  mere  logical  conclusions  they  produce,  arc  ridiculous.  For 
instance : 

If  governments,  as  Mr.  Burke  asserts,  are  not  founded  on  the 
the  rights  of  man,  and  are  founded  on  any  rights  at  all,  they  con- 
sequently must  be  founded  on  the  rights  of  something  that  is  not 
man.     What,  then,  is  that  something 

Generally  speaking,  we  know  of  no  other  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  earth  than  man  and  beast  ;  and  in  all  cases,  whore  only  two 
things  offer  themselves,  and  one  must  be  admitted,  a  negation 
proved  on  any  one,  amounts  to  an  affirmative  oil  the  other;  and 
therefore,  Mr.  Burke,  by  proving  ightfl  of  si  aw,  p 

inbehalf  of  the  beast ;  and  consequently,  proves  tha!  government  is 
a  beast :  and  as  difficult  thn  times  explain  each  other,  we 

now  see  the  origin  of  keeping  wild  beasti  in  the  Tower  ;  for  they 
certainly  can  1><*  of  no  other  OSS  than  to  strew  the  origin  of  the 
government.  They  are  in  the  pUce  ofs  rrmvrimtiorr.  ()  !  John 
Bull,  what  honors  thou  bast  lost  by  not  being  s  wrrd  brast.  Thoa 
mightest,  og  Mr.  Burke'fl  jystem, haTS  hern  fa  the  Tower  for 
life. 

If  Mr.  Burke's  arguments  have  no!  weigh!  enough  to  keep  one 

serious,  the  fault  is  less  mine  than  hi^  ;  and  as  I  am  willing  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  liberty   1  ha\e  taken,  I  hope 

Mr.  Burke  will  also  make  his  for  giving  the  cat 

Having  thus  paid  Mr.  Burke  the  compliment  of  remembering 
him,  I  return  to  the  subject 

From  the  want  of  a  constitution  in  England,  to  restrain  and 

regulate  the"  wild  impulse  of  power,  many  of  the  laws  an- irrational 

and  tyrannical,  and  the  administration  of  them  vague  and  prob- 
lematical. 

The  attention  of  the  government  of  England  for  I  rather 
choose  to  call  it  by  this  name,  than  tin-  English  government)  ap- 
pears, Since  it-  political  connexion    with   del  many,  to    have 

so  completely  engrossed  and  absorbed  by  foreign  affairs,  snd  the 
means  of  raising  taxes,  thai  il  no  other  purposes. 

Domi  d  ;    and,  with    respect   to   regUUU 

w,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing. 
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Almost  every  case  must  now  be  determined  by  some  prece- 
dent, be  that  precedent  good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  properly  applies 
or  not ;  and  the  practice  has  become  so  general,  as  to  suggest  a 
suspicion,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  deeper  policy  than  at  first  sight 
appears. 

Since  the  revolution  of  America,  and  more  so  since  th*t  61 
France,  this  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  drawn  from" 
times  and  circumstances  antecedent  to  those  events,  has  been  the 
studied  practice  of  the  English  government.  The  generality  ol 
those  precedents  are  founded  on  principles  and  opinions  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  greater  distance  of  time 
they  are  drawn  from,  the  more  they  are  to  be  suspected.  But  by 
associating  those  precedents  with  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
ancient  things,  as  monks  show  relics  and  call  them  holy,  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  deceived  into  the  design.  Governments 
now  act  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  awaken  a  single  reflection  in 
man.  They  are  softly  leading  him  to  the  sepulchre  of  precedents* 
to  deaden  his  faculties  and  call  his  attention  from  the  scene  of 
revolutions.  They  feel  that  he  is  arriving  at  knowledge  faster 
than  they  wish,  and  their  policy  of  precedents  is  the  barometer  of 
their  fears.  This  political  popery,  like  the  ecclesiastical  popery 
of  old,  has  had  its  day,  and  is  hastening  to  its  exit.  The  ragged 
relic  and  the  antiquated  precedent,  the  monk  and  the  monarch, 
will  moulder  together. 

Government  by  precedent,  without  any  regard  to  the  principle 
of  the  precedent,  is  one  of  the  vilest  systems  that  can  be  set  up. 
In  numerous  instances,  the  precedent  ought  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  not  as  c.n  example,  and  requires  to  be  shunned  instead  of 
imitated  ;  but  instead  of  this,  precedents  are  taken  in  the  lump  and 
put  at  once  for  constitution  and  for  law. 

Either  the  doctrifie  o{  precedent  is  policy  to  keep  a  man  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  a  practical  confession  that  wisdom  de- 
generates in  governments  as1  governments  increase  in  age,  and  can 
only  hobble  along  by  the  stilts  and  crutches  of  precedents.  How 
is  it  that  the  same  persons  who  would  proudly  be  thought  wiser 
than  their  predecessors,  appear  at  the  same  time  only  as  the  ghosts 
of  departed  wisdom  1  How  strangely  is  antiquity  treated  !  To 
answer  some  purposes,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  times  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  and  to  answer  others  it  is  put  for  the  light  of  the 
world. 
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If  the  doctrine  of  precedents  is  to  be  followed,  the  expenses  of 
government  need  not  continue  the  same.  Why  pay  men  extrava- 
gantly who  have  but  little  to  do  ?  If  every  thing  that  can  happen 
is  already  in  precedent,  legislation  is  at  an  end,  and  precedent,  like 
a  dictionary,  determines  every  case.  Either,  therefore,  govern- 
ment has  arrived  at  its  dotage,  and  requires  to  be  renovated,  or  all 
the  occasions  for  exercising  its  wisdom  have  occurred. 

We  now  see  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  nation  looking  one  way,  and  a  govern- 
ment the  other ;  the  one  forward,  and  the  other  backward.  If 
governments  are  to  go  on  by  precedent,  while  nations  go  on  by 
improvement,  they  must  at  last  come  to  a  final  separation,  and  the 
sooner,  and  the  more  civilly  they  determine  this  point,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them.* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  constitutions  generally,  as  things  dis- 
tinct from  actual  governments,  let  Hi  proceed  to  consider  the  parts 
of  which  a  constitution  is  composed. 

Opinions  differ  more  on  this  subject,  than  with  respect  to  the 
whole.      That  a  nation  ought  to  haw  a  constitution,  as  a  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  it^  government,  is  a  simple  question   in  which  all 
men,  not  directly  courtiers,  will  agree.      It   is  only  on  the  compo 
nent  parts  that  questions  and  opinions  multiply. 

But  this  difficulty,  like  every  other,  will  diminish  v>hen  put  into 
a  train  of  being  rightly  understood. 

The  first  tiling  is,  that  a  nation  ha.s  a  right  to  establish  a  consti- 
tution. • 

'Whether  it  exercises  this  right  in  the  most  judicious  manm 
first,  is  quite  another  case.     It  exercises  it  agreeably  to  the  judg- 
ment it  possesses;  and  by  continuing  to  do  so,  all  errors  will   at 
last  be  exploded. 

When  this  right  is  established  in  a  nation,  there  is  no  fear  that 

♦  In  England,  the  im  prove  men  Is  in  agriculture,  useful  arts,  mai 

•ninerer,  have  been  111  ade    in  opposition  In  the  ir<iims  I  I 

which  is  th.ni  of  following  precedents.     It  is  from  tin-  enterprise  ami  ind 
of  the  individuals,  and  their  nunu-rous  associations,  in  which,  tritel) 
gorernment  is  neither  pillow  nor  bolster,  that  these  imj 

ceeded.     No  man  thought  about  t  r  who  was 

out,  when  he  was  planning  or  executing  those  things  :  and  nil  he  had  to  hope, 
with  respect  ,ient,  was,  that  it  would  let  him  alone.     Three  or  four 

very  silly  ministerial  newspapers  arc  continu  .  ing  against  the  Spirit  of 

national    improvement,  by  ascribing   it    to  a  minister.     They  may  with  as 
nuch  truth,  ascribe  this  book  to  a  minister. 
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It  will  be  employed  to  its  own  injury.     A  nation  can  have  no  in- 
terest in  being  wrong. 

Though  all  the  constitutions  of  America  are  on  one  general 
principle,  yet  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike  in  their  component 
parts,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  powers  which  they  give  to  the 
actual  governments.     Some  are  more  and  others  less  complex. 

In  forming  a  constitution,  it  is  first  necessary  to  consider  what 
are  the  ends  for  which  government  is  necessary  :  secondly,  what 
are  the  best  means,  and  the  least  expensive,  for  accomplishing 
those  end-. 

Government  is  nothing  more  than  a  national  association  ;  and 
the  object  of  this  association  is  the  good  of  all,  as  well  individu- 
ally as  collectively.  Every  man  wishes  to  pursue  his  occupation, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  and  the  produce  of  his  pro- 
perty, in  peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
"When  these  things  are  accomplished,  all  the  objects  for  which 
government  ought  to  be  established  arc  answered. 

It  has  been  customary  to  consider  government  under  three 
distinct  general  heads.  The  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial. 

I5ut  if  we  permit  our  judgment  to  act  unincumbered  by  the 
habit  of  multiplied  terms,  we  can  perceive  no  more  than  two 
divisions  of  power,  of  which  civil  government  is  composed,  name- 
ly, that  of  legislating,  or  enacting  laws,  and  that  of  executing  or 
administering  them.  Every  thing,  therefore,  appertaining  to  civil 
government,  classes  itself  under  one  or  other  of  these  two  di 
visions. 

So  far  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  which  is  called 
the  judicial  power,  is  strictly  and  properly  the  executive  power  of 
every  country.  It  is  that  power  to  which  every  individual  has  an 
appeal,  and  which  causes  the  laws  to  be  executed  ;  neither  have 
we  any  other  clear  idea  with  respect  to  the  official  execution  of 
the  laws.  In  England,  and  also  in  America  and  France,  this 
power  begins  with  the  magistrate,  and  proceeds  up  through  all  the 
courts  of  judicature. 

I  leave  to  courtiers  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  calling  mon- 
archy the  executive  power.  It  is  merely  a  name  in  which  acts  of 
government  are  done  ;  and  any  other,  or  none  at  all,  would  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  Laws  have  neither  more  nor  less  au- 
thority on  this  account.     It  must  be  from  the  justness  of  their 
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principles,  and  the  interest  which  a  nation  feels  therein,  that  the/ 
derive  support ;  if  they  require  any  other  than  this,  it  is  a  sign 
that  something  in  the  system  of  government  is  imperfect.  Laws 
difficult  to  be  executed  cannot  be  generally  good. 

"With  respect  to  the  organisation  of  the  legislative  poxrer,  differ- 
ent modes  have  been  adopted  in  different  countries.  In  Ame- 
rica it  is  generally  composed  of  two  houses.  In  France  it 
consists  but  of  one,  but  in  both  countries,  it  is  wholly  by  repre- 
sentation. • 

The  case  is,  that  mankind  (from  the  long  tyranny  of  assumed 
power)  have  had  so  few  opportunities  of  making  the  necessary 
trials  on  modes  and  principh m  of  government,  in  order  to  discover 
the  best,  that  government  is  but  rioir  beginning  to  be  known,  and 
experience  is  ret  wanting  mint  many  particul 

The  objeetk  Ml   two   bouet  rat,  that  there  is  an 

incon  in  any  part  of  iegiilotwe, ceaniag  to  a  final 

determination  by  vote  on  an\  whilst  that  matter,  with  re- 

spect to  that  M  lj  IB  I  tram  of  deliberation,  and  con- 

i  to  new  illual 
2,1,   Thai    bj  :»aratc  body,  it 

always  admit!  i  ivc  in  pro< 

that  the  minoril  1 1 1  »•  -  mejoritj .  and  that)  tancei, 

to  a  great  degree  of  mconai 

.  That  two  bonaei  arbitrarily  checking  or  oontroll 

other.  ..not  !>»•  proved,  On  the    prin- 

ciples of  just  representation,  that  either  should  be  wiser  or  1>< 
than  the  other.     They  may  check   in  the  erong  ai  well  ns  in  the 

right  :    and  therefor  the  pOWCf  when  Wt  Cannot  <ji\e  the 

it,  oof  bo  aaaured  of  its  being  rightly  mod,  renders 
the  hazard  at  Least  equal  to  the  precaution.* 

•  Willi  i  •  -■  (-.im- 

posed, they  nturc, 

1 1 iy  tunc  n 
■ 
•M-  iWohoUMI,  the  diflVrcnr. 

is  to  fthoW  the    i  ulinr  tl.rrc 

cm  bi 

I,  it  is  manhood  compared  with  «  I  the  Imom 

of  lords;  nnd   so   little  is   this  nick-narm-d   Imu  people 

y  inquire  sJ   any  di  i  mi  alto  to  bi  most 

•if  the 
i  ng  m  the  Russian  and  Turkish  war,  tli«*  ma- 

jority in  tli-  of  ninety,  when  in  Um 

other  hoose,  wni  mmi  than  duublc  iu  nambt/%  Um  majority  wu 

sixty-three. 
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The  objection  against  a  single  house  is,  that  it  is  always  in  a 
condition  of  committing  itself  too  soon.  But  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  remembered  that  when  there  is  a  constitution  which 
defines  the  power,  and  establishes  the  principles  within  which  a 
legislature  shall  act,  there  is  already  a  more  effectual  check  pro- 
vided, and  more  powerfully  operating,  than  any  other  check  can 
be.     For  example, 

Were  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  any  of  the  American  legislatures, 
similar  to  that  which  was  passed  into  an  act  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  assemblies  to  a  lodge*  period  than  they  now 
sit,  the  check  is  in  the  constitution,  which  in  effect  Bays,  (husfar 
shall  thou  go  and  no  further . 

But  in  order  to  remove  the  objection  against  a  single  house, 
(that  of  acting  with  too  quick  an  impulse;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  the  inconsistencies,  in  some  cases  absurdities,  arising 
from  the  two  houses,  the  following  method  has  been  proposed  as 
an  improvement  on  both. 

1st,  To  have  but  one  representation. 

2d,  To  divide  that  representation,  by  lot,  into  two  or  three  parts. 

3d,  That  every  proposed  bill  shall  first  be  debated  in  those 
parts,  by  succession,  that  they  may  become  bearers  of  each  other, 
but  without  taking  any  vote.  After  which  the  ^hole  represen- 
tation to  assemble,  for  a  general  debate  and  determination,  by 
vote. 

To  this  proposed  improvement  has  been  added  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  representation  in  a  state  of  constant  reno- 
vation ;  which  is,  that  one  third  of  the  representation  of  each  coun- 
ty shall  go  out  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  and  the  number  be  re- 
placed by  new  elections.  Another  third  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  replaced  in  like  manner,  and  every  third  year  to  be  a 
general  election.* 

The  proceedings  on  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  respecting  the  rights  of  juries,  merits 
also  to  be  noticed.  The  persons  called  the  peers,  were  not  the  objects  of  that 
bill.  They  are  already  in  possession  of  more  privileges  than  that  bill  gave  to 
others.  They  are  their  own  jury,  and  if  any  one  of  that  house  were  prosecu- 
ted for  a  libel,  he  would  not  sutler,  even  upon  conviction,  for  the  first  offence. 
Such  inequality  in  laws  ought  not  to  exist  in  any  country.  The  French  con- 
stitution says,  that  the  laxv  is  the  same  to  every  individual,  ichether  to  protect  or 
to  punish.     Ml  are  equal  in  its  sight. 

*  As  to  the  state  of  representation  ih  England,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  rea- 
soned upon.  Almost  all  the  represented  parts  are  decreasing  in  population, 
and  the  unrepresented  parts  are  increasing.  A  general  convention  of  the  na- 
tion is  necessary  to  take  the  whole  state  of  its  government  into  consideration, 
vol.   u.  25 
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But  in  whatever  manner  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitution 
may  be  arranged,  there  is  one  general  principle  that  distin- 
guishes freedom  from  slavery,  which  is,  that  all  hereditary  gov- 
ernment over  a  people  is  to  them  a  species  of  slavery,  and  repre- 
sentative government  is  freedom. 

Considering  government  in  the  only  light  in  which  it  should  be 
considered,  that  of  a  national  association,  it  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  di  ordered  by  any  accident  happening 
among  the  parts  ;  and  therefore,  no  extraordinary  power,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  effect,  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual.  The  death,  sickness,  absence,  or  defection  of  any 
one  individual  in  a  government,  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  no  more 
consequence,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  than  if  the  same  circum- 
stance had  taken  place  in  a  member  of  the  English  parliament,  or 
the  French  national  assembly. 

Scarcely  any  thing  presents  a   more   degrading   character  of 
national  greatness,  than  its  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  any- 
thing happening  to,  or  acted  by  an  individual  ;   and  the  ridicukxifl- 
ness  of  the  scene  is  often  increased  by  the  natural  insignifi 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  occasioned.     Were  a  government  to 
constructed,  that  it  could  not  go  on  unless  a  goose  or  a  gander 
were  present  in.thc  senate,  the  difficulties  would  be  just  as 
and  as  real  on  the  flight  or  sickness  of  the  goose  or  the  gandV 
if  they  were  called  a  king.     We  laugh  at  individuals  for  the  silly 
difficulties  they  make  to  themselves,  without    perceiving  that  the 
greatest  of  all  ridiculous  things  arc  acted  in  governments.* 

All  the  constitutions  of  America  are  on  a  plan  thai  excludes  the 
childish  embarrassments  which  occur  in  monarchical  countries. 
No  suspension  of  government  can  there  take  place  for  a  mon 

+  It  is  related]  that  in  the  oaaton  of  Berne,  in  Bi 

tomary,  from  lime  immemorial,  to  keep  ■  b  ST  at  the   public  expense.  and  the 

bad  been  taught  to  believe,  that  if  they  had  not  a  bear,  they  should  all 
do.  undone.    It  happened  i  ,  thai  the  bear,  then  in  beie 

taken  .sick,  and  died  too  suddenly  to  have  his  place  immediately  suppta  ii  with. 
another.     During  the   interregnum  the  people  discovered,  that  th< 
and  the  vintage  nuarished.  and  the  son  anci  moon  continued  to  ri 
and  every  tiling  weat  on  Ux  ,  and,  takil 

circumstances,  they  resolved  not   to  keep  any  more  bears:   for,  said  th< 
bear   is  a  very  voracious,  expensive  animal,  and  we  were  cbligi  d  to  p 
his  claws,  lest  he  should  hurl  the  citizens." 
The  story  of  the  bear  of  Berne  was  related  in  some  of  the  French  n<  • 

pers,  at  the  time  of  flic  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  application  of  It  to  i.mu 
archy  could  not  be  mistaken  in  France  ;  bul  thai  the  aristocracy  of 

Berne  applied  it  to  themselves,  and  have  since  prohibited  the  reading  of  French 
newspapers. 
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from  any  circumstance  whatever.  The  system  of  representation 
provides  for  every  thing,  and  is  the  only  system  in  which  nations 
and  governments  can  always  appear  in  their  proper  character. 

As  extraordinary  power  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
any  individual,  so  ought  there  to  be  no  appropriations  of  public 
money  to  any  person  beyond  what  his  services  in  a  state  may  be 
worth.  It  signifies  not  whether  a  man  be  called  a  president,  a 
king,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  by  any  other  name,  which  pro- 
priety or  folly  may  devise,  or  arrogance  assume  ;  it  is  only  a  cer- 
tain service  he  can  perform  in  the  state  ;  and  the  service  of  any 
such  individual  in  the  routine  of  office,  whether  such  office  be 
called  monarchical,  presidential,  senatorial,  or  by  any  other  name 
or  title,  can  never  exceed  the  value  often  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
All  the  great  services  that  are  done  in  the  world  are  performed  by 
volunteer  characters,  who  accept  no  pay  for  them  ;  but  the  routine 
of  office  is  always  regulated  to  such  a  general  standard  of  abilities 
as  to  be  within  the  compass  of  numbers  in  every  country  to  per- 
form, and  therefore  cannot  merit  very  extraordinary  recompense. 
Government,  says  Swift,  is  a  lectin  thing,  and  fitted  to  the  capacity 
oj  many  heads. 

It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  paid  out  of  the 
public  taxes  of  any  country,  for  the  support  of  any  individual, 
whilst  thousands,  who  are  forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining 
with  want,  and  struggling  with  misery.  Government  does  not 
consist  in  a  contrast  between  prisons  and  palaces,  between 
poverty  and  pomp  ;  it  is  not  instituted  to  rob  the  needy  of  his  mite, 
and  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  wretched. — But  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  confine  myself  at  pre- 
sent to  political  observations. 

When  extraordinary  power  and  extraordinary  pay  are  allotted 
to  any  individual  in  a  government,  he  becomes  the  centre,  round 
which  every  kind  of  corruption  generates  and  forms.  Give  to 
any  man  a  million  a  year,  and  add  thereto  the  power  of  creating 
and  disposing  of  places,  at  the  expense  of  a  country,  and  the 
liberties  of  that  country  are  no  longer  secure.  What  is  called  the 
splendor  of  a  throne,  is  no  other  than  the  corruption  of  the  state.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  band  of  parasites,  living  in  luxurious  indolence, 
out  of  the  public  taxes. 

WThen  once  such  a  vicious  system  is  established,  it  becomes 
the  guard  and  protection  of  all  inferior  abuses.     The  man  who  is 
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in  the  receipt  of  a  million  a-year  is  the  last  person  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  reform,  lest,  in  the  event,  it  should  reach  to  himself.  It 
is  always  his  interest  to  defend  inferior  abuses,  as  so  many  out- 
works to  protect  the  citadel ;  and  in  this  species  of  political  forti- 
fication, all  the  parts  have  such  a  common  dependance,  that  it  is 
never  to  be  expected  they  will  attack  each  other.* 

Monarchy  would  not  have  continued  so  many  ages  in  the  world 
had  it  not  been  for  the  abuses  it  protects.  It  is  the  master  fraud, 
which  shelters  all  others.  By  admitting  a  participation  of  the 
spoil,  it  makes  itself  friends  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  do  this,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  idol  of  courtiers. 

As  the  principle  on  which  constitutions  are  now  formed,  rejects 
all  hereditary  pretensions  to  government,  it  also  rejects  all  that 
catalogue  of  assumptions  known  by  the  name  of  prerogatives. 

If  there  is  any  government  where  prerogatives  might  with  ap- 
parent safety  be  intrusted  to  any  individual,  it  is  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  America.  The  president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  elected  only  for  four  years.  lie  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  particular  mode  is  laid 
down  in  the  constitution  for  trying  him.  He  cannot  be  elected 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  he  must  be  a  native  of  the 
country. 

In  a  comparison  of  these  cases  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, the  difference  when  applied  to  the  latter  amounts  to  an  ab- 
surdity.    In  England,  the  person  who  exercises  this  prerogative 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  touch  on  any  subject,  that  will  not  suggest  an  al- 
lusion to  some  corruption  in  governments.  The  simile  of  "fortifications ," 
unfortunately  involves  with  it  a  circumstance,  which  is  directly  in  point  with 
the  matter  above  alluded  to. 

Among  the  numerous  instances  of  abuse  which  have  been  acted  or  protected 
by  governments,  ancient  or  modpTO,  there  is  not  a  greater  than  that  of  quar- 
tering a  man  and  his  heirs  upon  the  public,  to  be  maintained  at  its  ex- 
pense. 

Humanity  dictates  a  provision  for  the  poor — but  by  what  right,  moral  or 
political,  docs  any  government  assume  to  say,  that  the  person  called  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  public?  Yet,  if  common  report  is 
true,  not  a  beggar  in  London  can  purchase  his  wretched  pittance  of  coal,  with- 
out paying  towards  the  civil  list  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  Were  the  whole 
produce  of  this  imposition  but  a  shilling  a-year,  the  iniquitous  principle  would 
be  still  the  same — but  when  it  amounts,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  to  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  per  ann.  the  enormity  is  too  serious  to  be  permitted 
to  remain. — This  is  one  of  the  effects  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

In  stating  this  case,  I  am  led  by  no  personal  dislike.  Though  I  think  it 
mean  in  any  man  to  live  upon  the  public  ;  the  vice  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  general  is  it  become,  that  whether  the  parties  are  in  the  minis- 
try or  in  the  opposition,  it  makes  no  difference  j  they  are  sure  of  the  guaran- 
tee of  each  other. 
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is  often  a  foreigner  ;  always  half  a  foreigner,  and  always  married 
to  a  foreigner.  He  is  never  in  full  natural  or  political  connexion 
with  the  country,  is  not  responsible  for  any  thing,  and  becomes  of 
age  at  eighteen  years  ;  yet  such  a  person  is  permitted  to  form 
foreign  alliances,  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  nation  ;  and 
to  make  war  and  peace  without  its  consent. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Though  such  a  person  cannot  dispose  of 
the  government,  in  the  manner  of  a  testator,  he  dictates  the  mar- 
riage connexions,  which,  in  effect,  accomplishes  a  great  part  of 
the  same  end.  He  cannot  directly  bequeath  half  the  government 
to  Prussia,  but  he  can  form  a  marriage  partnership  that  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  happy  for 
England  that  she  is  not  situated  on  the  continent,  or  she  might, 
like  Holland,  fall  under  the  dictatorship  of  Prussia.  Holland,  by 
marriage,  is  as  effectually  governed  by  Prussia,  as  if  the  old 
tyranny  of  bequeathing  the  government  had  been  the  means. 

The  presidency  in  America,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
executive,)  is  the  only  office  from  which  a  foreigner  is  excluded  ; 
and  in  England,  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  he  is  admitted.  A  for- 
eigner cannot  be  a  member  of  parliament,  but  he  may  be  what  is 
called  a  king.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  excluding  foreigners,  it 
ought  to  be  from  those  offices  where  most  mischief  can  be  acted, 
and  where,  by  uniting  every  bias  of  interest  and  attachment,  the 
trust  is  best  secured. 

But  as  nations  proceed  in  the  great  business  of  forming  consti- 
tutions, they  will  examine  with  more  precision  into  the  nature  and 
business  of  that  departnent  which  is  called  the  executive.  What 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are,  every  one  can  see  ; 
but  with  respect  to  what,  in  Europe,  is  called  the  executive,  as 
distinct  from  those  two,  it  is  either  a  political  superfluity,  or  a 
chaos  of  unknown  things. 

Some  kind  of  official  department,  to  which  reports  shall  be 
made  from  different  parts  of  the  nation,  or  from  abroad,  to  be  laid 
before  the  national  representatives,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but 
there  is  no  consistency  in  calling  this  the  executive  ;  neither  can 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  inferior  to  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign  authority  in  any  country  is  the  power  of  making 
laws,  and  every  thing  else  is  an  official  department. 

Next  to  the  arrangement  of  the  principles  and  the  organization 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  constitution,  is  the  provision  to  be  made 
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for  the  support  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  nation  shall  confide 
the  administration  of  the  constitutional  powers. 

A  nation  can  have  no  right  to  the  time  and  services  of  any  per- 
son at  his  own  expense,  whom  it  may  choose  to  employ  or  intrust 
in  any  department  whatever  ;  neither  can  any  reason  be  given  for 
making  provision  for  the  support  of  any  one  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  not  for  the  other. 

But,  admitting  that  the  honor  of  being  intrusted  with  any  part 
of  a  government,  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  reward,  it  ought 
to  be  so  to  every  person  alike.  If  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  any  country  are  to  serve  at  their  own  expense,  that  which  is 
called  the  executive,  whether  monarchical,  or  by  any  other  name, 
ought  to  serve  in  like  manner.  It  is  inconsistent  to  pay  the  one, 
and  accept  the  service  of  the  other  gratis. 

In  America,  every  department  in  the  government  is  decently 
provided  for ;  but  no  one  is  extravagantly  paid.  Every  member 
of  congress,  and  of  the  state  assemblies,  is  allowed  a  sufficiency 
for  his  expenses.  "Whereas,  in  England,  a  most  prodigal  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  one  part  of  the  government,  and 
none  for  the  other ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  one  is 
furnished  with  the  means  of  corruption,  and  the  other  is  put  into 
the  condition  of  being  corrupted.  Less  than  a  fourth  part  of  such 
expense,  applied  as  it  is  in  America,  would  remedy  a  great  part  of 
the  corruption. 

Another  reform  in  the  American  constitutions  is,  the  exploding 
all  oaths  of  personality.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  to  the  nation 
only.  The  putting  any  individual  as  a  figure  for  a  nation  is  im- 
proper. The  happiness  of  a  nation  is  the  first  object,  and  there- 
fore the  intention  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
scured by  being  figuratively  taken,  to,  or  in  the  name  of,  any 
person.  The  oath,  called  the  civic  oath,  in  France,  viz.  the 
"nation,  the  lair,  ami  the  king,"  is  improper.  If  taken  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  as  in  America,  to  the  nation  only.  The  law  may  or 
may  not  be  good  ;  but,  in  this  place,  it  can  have  no  other  mean- 
ing, than  as  being  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  is  included  in  it.  The  remainder  of  the  oath  is  improper, 
on  the  ground  that  all  personal  oaths  ought  to  be  abolished. 
They  are  the  remains  of  tyranny  on  one  part,  and  slavery  on  the 
other;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to 
•vitness  the  degradation  of  his  creation  ;  or  if  taken,  as  is  already 
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mentioned,  as  figurative  of  the  nation,  it  is  in  this  place  redundant. 
But  whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  oaths  at  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  after- 
wards. If  a  government  requires  the  support  of  oaths,  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  not  worth  supporting,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported. 
Make  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  will  support  itself. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  has  been  made  for  the  perpetual  security  and 
progress  of  constitutional  liberty,  is  the  provision  which  the  new 
constitutions  make  for  occasionally  revising,  altering  and  amend- 
ing them. 

The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Burke  formed  his  political  creed, 
that  "  of  binding  and  controlling  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
renouncing  and  abdicating  the  rights  of  all  posterity  for  ever"  is 
now  become  too  detestable  to  be  made  a  subject  of  debate  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  pass  it  over  with  no  other  notice  than  exposing  it. 

Government  is  but  now  beginning  to  be  known.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  the  mere  exercise  of  power,  which  forbad  all  effectual 
inquiry  into  rights,  and  grounded  itself  wholly  on  possession. 
While  the  enemy  of  liberty  was  its  judge,  the  progress  of  its  prin- 
ciples must  have  been  small  indeed. 

The  constitutions  of  America,  and  also  that  of  France,  have 
either  fixed  a  period  for  their  revision,  or  laid  down  the  mode  by 
which  improvements  shall  be  made.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
establish  any  thing  that  combines  principles  with  opinions  and 
practice,  which  the  progress  of  circumstances,  through  a  length  of 
years,  will  not  in  some  measure  derange,  or  render  inconsistent ; 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  inconveniences  accumulating,  till  they 
discourage  reformations  or  provoke  revolutions,  it  is  best  to  regu- 
late them  as  they  occur.  The  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  all 
generations  of  men,  and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  any.  That 
which  is  worth  following,  will  be  followed  for  the  sake  of  its  worth ; 
and  it  is  in  this  that  its  security  lies,  and  not  in  any  conditions 
with  which  it  may  be  incumbered.  When  a  man  leaves  property 
to  his  heirs,  he  does  not  connect  it  with  an  obligation  that  they 
shall  accept  it.  Why  then  should  we  do  otherwise  with  respect 
to  constitutions'? 

The  best  constitution  that  could  now  be  devised,  consistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  present  moment,  may  be  far  short  of 
that  excellence  which  a  few  years  may  afford.     There  is  a  morn 
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ing  of  reason  rising  upon  man,  on  the  subject  of  government,  that 
has  not  appeared  before.  As  the  barbarism  of  the  present  old 
governments  expires,  the  moral  condition  of  nations,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  will  be  changed.  Man  will  not  be  brought  up  with 
the  savage  idea  of  considering  his  species  as  enemies,  because 
the  accident  of  birth  gave  the  individuals  existence  in  countries 
distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  as  constitutions  have  al- 
ways some  relation  to  external  as  well  as  to  domestic  circumstan- 
ces the  means  of  benefiting  by  every  change,  foreign  or  domestic, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  constitution. 

We  already  see  an  alteration  in  the  national  disposition  of  Eng- 
land and  France  towards  each  other,  which,  when  we  look  back 
only  a  few  years,  is  itself  a  revolution.  "Who  could  have  foreseen, 
or  who  would  have  believed,  that  a  French  national  assembly 
would  ever  have  been  a  popular  toast  in  England,  or  that  a 
friendly  alliance  of  the  two  nations  should  become  the  wish  of 
either  1  It  shows,  that  man,  were  he  not  corrupted  by  govern- 
ments, is  naturally  the  friend  of  man,  and  that  human  nature  is 
not  of  itself  vicious.  That  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ferocity,  which 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries  inspired,  and  which  they 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  taxation,  is  now  yielding 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  interest,  and  humanity.  The  trade  of 
courts  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  affectation  of  mys- 
tery, with  all  the  artificial  sorcery  by  which  they  imposed  upon 
mankind,  is  on  the  decline.  It  has  received  its  death  wound  ; 
and  though  it  may  linger,  it  will  expire. 

Government  ought  to  be  as  much  open  to  improvement  as  any 
thing  which  appertains  to  man,  instead  of  which  it  has  been  mo- 
nopolized from  age  to  age,  by  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  of 
the  human  race.  Need  we  any  other  proof  of  their  wretched 
management,  than  the  excess  of  debt  and  taxes  with  which  every 
nation  groans,  and  the  quarrels  into  which  they  have  precipitated 
the  world  ? 

Just  emerging  from  such  a  barbarous  condition,  it  is  too  soon 
to  determine  to  what  extent  of  improvement  government  may 
yet  be  carried.  For  what  we  can  foresee,  all  Europe  may  form 
but  one  great  republic,  and  man  be  free  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WATS    AND    MEANS    OF    IMPROVING    THE  CONDITION  OF    EUROPE  ; 
INTERSPERSED    WITH    MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS. 

In  contemplating  a  subject  that  embraces  with  equatorial  mag- 
nitude the  whole  region  of  humanity,  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
the  pursuit  in  any  one  single  direction.  It  takes  ground  on  every 
character  and  condition  that  appertains  to  man,  and  blends  the 
individual,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  in  America,  a  flame  has  arisen, 
not  to  be  extinguished.  Without  consuming,  like  the  ultimo 
ratio  regum,  it  winds  its  progress  from  nation  to  nation,  and  con 
quers  by  a  silent  operation.  Man  finds  himself  changed,  he 
scarcely  perceives  how.  He  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  rights 
by  attending  justly  to  his  interest,  and  discovers  in  the  event,  that 
the  strength  and  powers  of  despotism  consist  wholly  in  the  fear  ot 
resisting  it,  and  that,  in  order  "  to  be  free ,  it  is  sufficient  that  he 
wills  it." 

Having  in  all  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work  endeavored  tc 
establish  a  system  of  principles  as  a  basis  on  which  governments 
ought  to  be  erected,  I  shall  proceed  in  this,  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  rendering  them  into  practice.  But  in  order  to  introduce  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  more  propriety,  and  stronger  effect, 
some  preliminary  observations,  deducible  from,  or  connected  with 
those  principles,  are  necessary. 

Whatever  the  form  or  constitution  of  government  may  be,  it 
ought  to  have  no  other  object  than  the  general  happiness.  When, 
instead  of  thi3,  it  operates  to  create  and  increase  wretchedness  in 
any  of  the  parts  of  society,  it  is  on  a  wrong  system,  and  reforma- 
tion is  necessary. 

Customary  language  has  classed  the  condition  of  man  under 
the  two  descriptions  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  life.  To  the  one 
it  has  ascribed  felicity  and  affluence  ;  to  the  other,  hardship  and 
want.  But,  however  our  imagination  may  be  impressed  by  paint- 
ing and  comparison,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  great  portion  of 
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mankind,  in  what  are  called  civilized  countries,  are  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  far  below  the  condition  of  an  Indian. 
I  speak  not  of  one  country,  but  of  all.  It  is  so  in  England,  it  is 
bo  all  over  Europe.      Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause. 

It  lies  not  in  any  natural  defect  in  the  principles  of  civilization, 
but  in  preventing  those  principles  having  an  universal  operation  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  perpetual  system  of  war  and  ex- 
pense, that  drains  the  country  and  defeats  the  general  felicity  of 
which  civilization  is  capable. 

All  the  European  governments  (France  now  excepted,)  are 
constructed,  not  on  the  principle  of  universal  civilization,  but  on 
the  reverse  of  it.  So  far  as  those  governments  relate  to  etch 
other,  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  we  conceive  of  savage 
uncivilized  life  ;  they  put  themselves  beyond  the  law,  as  well  of 
God  as  of  man,  and  are,  with  respect  to  principle  and  reciprocal 
conduct,  like  so  many  individuals  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  inhabitants  of  every  country,  under  the  civilization  of  laws, 
easily  associate  together  ;  but  governments  being  in  an  uncivilized 
state,  and  almost  continually  at  war,  they  pervert  the  abundance 
which  civilized  life  produces,  to  cany  <>n  the  uncivilized  part  to  a 
greater  extent.  By  thus  ingrafting  the  barbarism  of  govern) 
upon  the  internal  civilization  of  a  country,  it  draws  from  the  latter, 
and  more  especially  from  the  poor,  a  great  portion  of  those  earn- 
ings which  should  be  applied  to  their  own  subsistence  and  comfort. 
Apart  from  all  reflections  of  morality  and  philosophy,  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy fact,  that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  labor  of  mankind  is 
annually  consumed  by  this  barbarous  system. 

What  has  served  to  continue  this  evil,  is  the  pe<  uniarv  ad- 
vantage, which  all  the  governments  of  Europe  have  found  in 
keeping  up  this  state  of  uncivilization.  It  affords  to  thi  m  pre- 
tences for  power  and  revenue,  for  which  there  would  be  neither 
occasion  nor  apology,  if  the.  circle  of  civilization  were  n  ndered 
complete.  Civil  government  alone,  or  the  government  of  laws, 
is  not  productive  of  pretences  for  many  taxes  ;  it  Operat 
home,  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  and  precludes  the 
possibility  of  much  imposition.  But  when  the  scene  is  laid  on 
the  uncivilized  contention  of  governments,  the  field  of  preti 
is  enlarged,  and  the  country,  being  no  longer  a  judge,  is  open  to 
every  imposition  which  governments  please  to  act. 
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Not  a  thirtieth,  scarcely  a  fortieth  part  of  tke  taxes  which  are 
raised  in  England,  are  either  occasioned  by,  or  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  civil  government.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
whole  which  the  actual  government  does  in  this  respect,  is  to  en- 
act laws,  and  that  the  country  administers  and  executes  them,  at 
its  own  expense,  by  means  of  magistrates,  juries,  sessions,  and 
assize,  over  and  above  the  taxes  which  it  pays. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  have  two  distinct  characters  of  gov 
eminent:  the  one,  the  civil  government,  or  the  government  of  laws, 
which  operates  at  home  ;  the  other,  the  court  or  cabinet  govern- 
menl,  which  operates  abroad  on  the  rude  plan  of  uncivilized 
life  ;  the  one  attended  with  liitle  charge,  the  other  with  boundless 
extravagance  ;  and  so  distinct  are  the  two,  that  if  the  latter  were 
to  sink,  as  it  were  by  a  sudden  opening  of  the  earth,  and  totally 
disappear,  the  former  would  not  be  deranged.  It  would  still 
proceed,  because  it  is  the  common  interest  of  the  nation  that  it 
should,  and  all  the  means  are  in  practice. 

Revolutions,  then,  have  for  their  object,  a  change  in  the  moral 
condition  of  governments,  and  with  this  change  the  burden  of 
public  taxes  will  lessen,  and  civilization  will  be  left  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  abundance,  of  which  it  is  now  deprived. 

In  contemplating  the  whole  of  this  subject,  I  extend  my  views 
into  the  department  of  commerce.  In  all  my  publications,  where 
the  matter  would  admit,  I  have  been  an  advocate  for  commerce, 
because  I  am  a  friend  to  its  effects.  It  is  a  pacific  system,  ope- 
rating to  unite  mankind,  by  rendering  nations,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, useful  to  each  other.  As  to  mere  theoretical  reformation,  I 
have  never  preached  it  up.  The  most  effectual  process  is  that  of 
improving  the  condition  of  man  by  means  of  his  interest ;  and  it 
is  on  this  ground  that  I  take  my  stand. 

If  commerce  were  permitted  to  act  to  the  universal  extent  it  is 
capable  of,  it  would  extirpate  the  system  of  war,  and  produce  a 
revolution  in  the  uncivilized  state  of  governments.  The  inven- 
tion of  commerce  has  arisen  since  those  governments  began,  and 
is  the  greatest  approach  towards  universal  civilization,  that  has 
yet  been  made  by  any  means  not  immediately  flowing  from  moral 
principles. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  civil  intercourse  of 
nations,  by  an  exchange  of  benefits,  is  a  subject  as  worthy  of  phi- 
losophy as  of  politics.     Commerce  is  no  other  than  the  traffic  of 
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two  persons,  multiplied  on  a  scale  ot  numbers  ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  that  nature  intended  the  intercourse  of  two,  she  intended  that 
of  all.  For  this  purpose  she  has  distributed  the  materials  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  in  various  and  distant  parts  of  a 
nation  and  of  the  world  ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  procured  by  war 
so  cheaply  or  so  commodiously  as  by  commerce,  she  has  ren- 
dered the  latter  the  means  of  extirpating  the  former. 

As  the  two  are  nearly  the  opposites  of  each  other,  consequently, 
the  uncivilized  state  of  European  governments  is  injurious  to 
commerce.  Every  kind  of  destruction  or  embarrassment  serves 
to  lessen  the  quantity,  and  it  matters  but  little  in  what  part  of  the 
commercial  world  the  reduction  begins.  Like  blood,  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  any  of  the  parts,  without  being  taken  from  the 
whole  mass  in  circulation,  and  all  partake  of  the  loss.  When 
the  ability  in  any  nation  to  buy  is  destroyed,  it  equally  involves 
the  seller.  Could  the  government  of  England  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  nations,  she  would  most  effectually  ruin  her 
own. 

It  is  possible  that  a  nation  may  be  the  carrier  for  the  world,  but 
she  cannot  be  the  merchant.  She  cannot  be  the  seller  and  the 
buyer  of  her  own  merchandize.  The  ability  to  buy  must  reside 
out  of  herself;  and,  therefore,  the  prosperity  of  any  commercial 
nation  is  regulated  by  the  prosperity  of  the  rest.  If  they  are  poor, 
she  cannot  be  rich  ;  and  her  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  an 
index  of  the  height  of  the  commercial  tide  in  other  nations. 

That  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  its  universal  operation 
may  be  understood,  without  understanding  the  practice,  is  a  posi- 
tion that  reason  will  not  deny  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that  I 
argue  the  subject.  It  is  one  thing  in  the  counting  house,  in  the 
world  it  is  another.  With  respect  to  its  operation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  contemplated  as  a  reciprocal  thing,  that  only  one  half  its 
powers  resides  within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as  effectu- 
ally destroyed  by  destroying  the  half  that  resides  without,  as  if  the 
destruction  had  been  committed  on  that  which  is  within,  for 
neither  can  act  without  the  other. 

When  in  the  last,  as  well  as  in  the  former  wars,  the  commerce 
of  England  sunk,  it  was  because  the  general  quantity  was  lessened 
every  where  ;  and  it  now  rises  because  commerce  is  in  a  rising 
state  in  every  nation.  If  England,  at  this  day,  imports  and  ex- 
ports more  than  at  any  other  period,  the  nation  with  which  she 
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trades  must  necessarily  do  the   same  ;  her  imports  are  their  ex- 
ports, and  vice  versa. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  nation  flourishing  alone  in 
commerce  ;  she  can  only  participate ;  and  the  destruction  of  it 
in  any  part  must  necessarily  affect  all.  When,  therefore,  gov- 
ernments are  at  war,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  common  stock 
of  commerce,  and  the  consequence  is  the  same  as  if  each  had 
attacked  his  own. 

The  present  increase  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
ministers,  or  to  any  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  natural 
operations  in  consequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had 
been  destroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  and  the  high 
road  of  the  seas  infested  with  robbers  of  every  nation,  and  the 
attention  of  the  world  called  to  other  objects.  Those  interrup- 
tions have  ceased,  and  peace  has  restored  the  deranged  condition 
of  things  to  their  proper  order.* 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  every  nation  reckons  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  own  favor  ;  and  therefore  something  must  be  irregular 
in  the  common  ideas  upon  this  subject. 

The  fact,  however,  is  true,  according  to  what  is  called  a 
balance ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that  commerce  is  universally 
supported.  Every  nation  feels  the  advantage,  or  it  would  abau- 
don  the  practice  :  but  the  deception  lies  in  the  mode  of  making 
up  the  accounts,  and  attributing  what  are  called  profits  to  a  wrong 
cause. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  sometimes  amused  himself,  by  showing  what  he 
called  a  balance  of  trade  from  the  custom-house  books.  This 
mode  of  calculation,  not  only  affords  no  rule  that  is  true,  but  one 
that  is  false. 

In  the  first  place,  every  cargo  that  departs  from  the  custom- 
house, appears  on  the  books  as  an  export ;  and  according  to  the 
custom-house  balance,  the  losses  at  sea,  and  by  foreign  failures, 
are  all  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  profit,  because  they  appear  as 
exports. 

*  In  America  the  increase  of  commerce  is  greater  in  proportion  than  in  Eng- 
land. It  is,  at  this  time,  at  least  one  half  more  than  at  any  period  prior  to 
the  revolution.  The  greatest  number  of  vessels  cleared  out  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  between  eight  and 
nine  hundred.  In  the  year  1788,  the  number  was  upwards  of  twelve  hundred. 
As  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  as  an  eighth  part  of  the  United 
States  in  population,  the  whole  cumber  of  vessels  must  sow  be  nearly  tea 
thousand. 
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Second,  Because  the  importation  by  the  smuggling  trade  does 
not  appear  on  the  custom-house  books,  to  arrange  against  the 
exports. 

No  balance,  therefore,  as  applying  to  superior  advantages, 
can  be  drawn  from  these  documents ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
natural  operation  of  commerce,  the  idea  is  fallacious  ;  and  if 
true,  would  soon  be  injurious.  The  great  support  of  commerce 
consists  in  the  balance  being  a  level  of  benefits  among  all 
nations. 

Two  merchants  of  different  nations  trading  together,  will  both 
become  rich,  and  each  makes  the  balance  in  his  own  favor  ;  con- 
sequently, they  do  not  get  rich  out  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  nations  in  which  they  reside.  The  case 
must  be,  that  each  nation  must  get  rich  out  of  its  own  means,  and 
increase  that  riches  by  something  which  it  procures  from  another 
in  exchange. 

If  a  merchant  in  England  sends  an  article  of  English  manufac- 
ture abroad,  which  costs  hiin  a  shilling  at  home,  and  imports 
something  which  sells  for  two,  he  makes  a  balance  of  one  shilling 
in  his  own  favor :  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  the  foreign  nation, 
or  the  foreign  merchant,  for  he  also  does  the  same  by  the  article 
he  receives,  and  neither  has  a  balance  of  advantage  upon  the  other. 
The  original  value  of  the  two  articles  in  their  proper  countries  were 
but  two  shillings  ;  but  by  changing  their  places,  they  acquire  a  new 
idea  of  value,  equal  to  double  what  they  had  at  first,  and  that  in- 
creased value  is  equally  divided. 

There  is  no  otherwise  a  balance  on  foreign  than  on  domestic 
commerce.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Newcastle  trade 
on  the  same  principle,  as  if  they  resided  in  different  nations,  and 
make  their  balances  in  the  same  manner :  yet  London  does  not 
get  rich  out  of  Newcastle,  any  more  than  Newcastle  out  of  Lon- 
don :  but  coals,  the  merchandize  of  Newcastle,  have  an  additional 
value  at  London,  and  London  merchandize  has  the  same  at  New- 
castle. 

Though  the  principle  of  all  commerce  is  the  same,  the  domes- 
tic, in  a  national  view,  is  the  part  the  most  beneficial ;  because 
the  whole  of  the  advantages,  on  both  sides,  rest  within  the  nation  ; 
whereas,  in  foreign  commerce,  it  is  only  a  participation  of  one 
half. 
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The  most  unprofitable  of  all  commerce,  is  that  connected  with 
foreign  dominion.  To  a  few  individuals  it  maybe  beneficial, 
merely  because  it  is  commerce  ;  but  to  the  nation  it  is  a  loss. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  dominion  more  than  absorbs  the  pro- 
fits of  any  trade.  It  does  not  increase  the  general  quantity  in  the 
world,  but  operates  to  lessen  it ;  and  as  a  greater  mass  would  be 
afloat  by  relinquishing  dominion,  the  participation  without  the 
expense  would  be  more  valuable  than  a  greater  quantity  with 
it. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  engross  commerce  by  dominion ;  and 
therefore  it  is  still  more  fallacious.  It  cannot  exist  in  confined 
channels,  and  necessarily  breaks  out  by  regular  or  irregular 
means  that  defeat  the  attempt,  and  to  succeed  would  be  still  worse. 
France,  since  the  revolution,  has  been  more  than  indifferent  as  to 
foreign  possessions  ;  and  other  nations  will  become  the  same 
when  they  investigate  the  subject  with  respect  to  commerce. 

To  the  expense  of  dominion  is  to  be  added  that  of  navies,  and 
when  the  amount  of  the  two  is  subtracted  from  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, it  will  appear,  that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade,  even 
admitting  it  to  exist,  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  but  absorbed 
by  the  government. 

The  idea  of  having  navies  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  is 
delusive.  It  is  putting  the  means  of  destruction  for  the  means  of 
protection.  Commerce  needs  no  other  protection  than  the 
reciprocal  interest  which  every  nation  feels  in  supporting  it — it 
is  common  stock — it  exists  by  a  balance  of  advantages  to  all ; 
and  the  only  interruption  it  meets,  is  from  the  present  uncivil- 
ized state  of  governments,  and  which  is  its  common  interest  to 
reform.* 

Quitting  this  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  other  matters. — As  it  is 
necessary  to  include  England  in  the  prospect  of  a  general  refor- 
mation, it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  defects  of  its  government. 
It  is  only  by  each  nation  reforming  its  own,  that  the  whole  can  be 

*  When  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt's  mode  of  estimating  the  balance  of  trade,  in 
one  of  his  parliamentary  speeches,  he  appeared  to  me  to  know  nothing 
of  the  nature  and  interest  of  commerce ;  and  no  man  has  more  wantonly- 
tortured  it  than  himself.  During  a  period  of  peace,  it  has  been  shackled 
with  the  calamities  of  war.  Three  times  has  it  been  thrown  into  stag- 
nation, and  the  vessels  unmanned  by  impressing,  within  less  than  four  years 
of  peace. 
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improved,  and  the  full  benefit  of  reformation  enjoyed.     Only  par- 
tial advantages  can  flow  from  partial  reforms. 

France  and  England  are  the  only  two  countries  in  Europe  where 
a  reformation  in  government  could  have  successfully  begun.  The 
one  secure  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  immensity  of  its  inter- 
nal strength,  could  defy  the  malignancy  of  foreign  despotism.  But 
it  is  with  revolutions  as  with  commerce,  the  advantages  increase 
by  their  becoming  general,  and  double  to  either  what  each  would 
receive  alone. 

As  a  new  system  is  now  opening  to  the  view  of  the  world,  the 
European  courts  are  plotting  to  counteract  it.  Alliances,  contrary 
io  all  former  systems,  are  agitating,  and  a  common  interest  of 
courts  is  forming  against  the  common  interest  of  man.  The 
combination  draws  a  line  that  runs  throughout  Europe,  and  pre- 
sents a  case  so  entirely  new,  as  to  exclude  all  calculations  from 
former  circumstances.  While  despotism  warred  with  despotism, 
man  had  no  interest  in  the  contest ;  but  in  a  cause  that  unites  the 
soldier  with  the  citizen,  and  nation  with  nation,  the  despotism  of 
courts,  though  it  feels  the  danger,  and  meditates  revenge,  is  afraid 
to  strike. 

Nc  question  has  arisen  within  the  records  of  history  that 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  present.  It  is  not  whether  this 
or  that  party  shall  be  in  or  out,  or  whig  or  tory,  or  high  or  low  shall 
prevail  ;  but  whether  man  shall  inherit  his  rights,  and  universal 
civilization  take  place  ? — Whether  the  fruits  of  his  labor  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  himself,  or  consumed  by  the  profligacy  of  govern- 
ments ? — Whether  robbery  shall  be  banished  from  courts,  and 
wretchedness  from  countries  ? 

Wrhen,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  see  age  going 
to  the  work-house,  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  something  must  be 
wrong  in  the  system  of  government.  It  would  seem,  by  the  ex- 
terior appearance  of  such  countries,  that  all  was  happiness  ;  but 
there  lies  hidden  from  the  eye  of  common  observation,  a  mass  of 
wretchedness  that  has  scarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire 
in  poverty  or  infamy.  Its  entrance  into  life  is  marked  with  the 
presage  of  its  fate ;  and  until  this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to 
punish. 

Civil  government  does  not  exist  by  executions  ;  but  in  making 
that  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  age, 
as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  and 
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despair  from  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try are  lavished  upon  kings,  upon  courts,  upon  hirelings,  impos- 
tors and  prostitutes  •  and  even  the  poor  themselves,  with  all  their 
wants  upon  them,  are  compelled  to  support  the  fraud  that  op- 
presses them. 

Why  is  it,  that  scarcely  any  are  executed  but  the  poor  ?  The 
fact  is  a  proof,  among  other  things,  of  a  wretchedness  in  their 
condition.  Bred  up  without  morals,  and  cast  upon  the  world 
without  a  prospect,  they  are  the  exposed  sacrifice  of  vice  and 
legal  barbarity.  The  millions  that  are  superfluously  wasted  upon 
governments  are  more  than  sufficient  to  reform  those  evils,  and  to 
benefit  the  condition  of  every  man  in  a  nation,  not  included  in  the 
purlieus  of  a  court.  This  I  hope  to  make  appear  in  the  progress 
of  this  work. 

Ii  is  the  nature  of  compassion  to  associate  with  misfortune.  In 
taking  up  this  subject,  I  seek  no  recompense — I  fear  no  conse- 
quences. Fortified  with  that  proud  integrity,  that  disdains  to 
triumph  or  to  yield,  I  will  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

At  an  early  period,  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  raw 
and  adventurous,  and  heated  with  the  false  heroism  of  a  master* 
who  had  served  in  a  man  of  war,  I  began  the  carver  of  my  own 
fortune,  and  entered  on  board  the  privateer  Terrible,  captain 
Death.  From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  prevented  by  the 
affectionate  and  moral  remonstrance  of  a  good  father,  who,  from 
his  own  habits  of  life,  being  of  the  Quaker  profession,  must  have 
begun  to  look  upon  me  as  lost.  But  the  impression,  much  as  it 
effected  at  the  time,  began  to  wear  away,  and  I  entered  afterwards 
in  the  privateer,  King  of  Prussia,  captain  Mendez,  and  went  in  her 
to  sea.  Yet,  from  such  a  beginning,  and  with  all  the  inconvenien- 
ces of  early  life  against  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  with  a  perse- 
verance undismayed  by  difficulties,  a  disinterestedness  that  com- 
pels respect,  I  have  not  only  contributed  to  raise  a  new  empire  in 
the  world,  founded  on  a  new  system  of  government,  but  I  have 
arrived  at  an  eminence  in  political  literature,  the  most  difficult  of 
all  lines  to  succeed  and  excel  in,  which  aristocracy,  with  all  its 
aids,  has  not  been  able  to  reach  or  to  rival. 

Knowing  my  own  heart,  and  feeling  myself,  as  I  now  do,  supe- 
rior to  all  the  skirmish  of  party,  the  inveteracy  of  interested  or 

*  Rev.  William  Knowles,  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Thetford,  in 
Norfolk. 
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mistaken  opponents,  I  answer  not  to  falsehood  or  abuse,  but  pro- 
ceed to  the  defects  of  the  English  government.* 

♦Politics  and  self-interest  have  been  so  uniformly  connected,  that  the  world, 
from  being  so  often  deceived,  has  a  right  to  he  suspicious  of  public  characters  : 
but  with  regard  to  myself,  I  am  perfectly  easy  on  this  head.  I  did  not,  at  my 
first  setting  out  in  public  life  nearly  seventeen  years  ago,  turn  my  thoughts  to 
subjects  of  government  from  motives  of  interest — and  my  conduct  from  that 
moment  to  this,  proves  the  fact.  I  saw  an  opportunity  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  do  some  good,  and  I  followed  exactly  what  my  heart  dictated.  I  neither 
read  books,  nor  studied  other  people's  opinions.  I  thought  for  myself.  The 
case  was  this  : 

During  the  suspension  of  the  old  governments  in  America,  both  before  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  hostiliti  truck  with  the  order  and  decorum  with 

which  every  thing  was  conducted  ;  and  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a  little 
more  than  what  society  naturally  performed,  was  all  the  government  that  was 
necessary,  and  that  monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  frauds  and  impositions 
upon  mankind.  On  these  principles  I  published  the  pamphlet  Common 
Sense.  The  success  it  met  with  was  beyond  any  thing  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  I  gave  a  copy-righl  to  every  state  in  the  union,  and  the  demand 
ran  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  I  continued  the  subject  in 
the  same  manner,  under  the  title  of  The  Crisis,  till  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  tin-  revolution. 

After  the  declaration  ofindepen  .  unanimously  and  unknown 

to  me,  appointed  ry  in  the  foreign  department.     This  was  agreea- 

ble to  me,  becaco  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  into  the  abilities  of 

foreign  courts,  aixl  their  manner  of  doing  bush*  ss.  Bui  a  misunderstanding 
arising  between  congress  and  me,  n  specting  one  of  their  commissioners,  then 
in  Europe,  Mr.  S  I       igned  the  office. 

When  tlie  war  ended,  I  went   from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  on  th< 
bank  of  tin  I  ,  where  I  have  a  small  place.     Coi  i  at  this,  time 

at  Princeton,  fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  general  Washington's  head-quarters 
were  at  Rocky-Hill,  within  the  neighborhood  of  congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
resigning  his  commission  (the  object  for  which  he  accepted  it  being  accom- 
plished) and  of  retiring  t>  private  life.  While  be  was  on  this  business,  ha 
wrote  me  the  letter  which  I  here  subjoin. 

Rocky-Hill,  Sept  JO,  1783. 
I  have  learned  since  I  hare  been  at  this  place,  that  you  are  at  Bordentown. 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  retirement  or  economy,  I  know  not.     Be  it  for  either, 
for  both,  or  wli.it.  .,  if  you   will  conic  to  this  place,  and  partake  with 

me,  I  shall  I"  -ly  happy  to  see  you. 

Your  pn  b  race  m  ty  or  your  past  serrieei  to  this  country  ; 

and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  impress  them, command  my  best  exertions  with 
freedom,  as  tln-y  will  be  rendered  cheerfully  by  one,  who  entertains  a  lively 
sense  of  the  importance  ef  foot  works,  and  who,  with  much  pleasure,  sub- 
scribes himself, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

G.   WASHINGTON. 

During  the  war,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780, 1  formed  to  myself  the 
design  of  coniiii  id,  and  eonaiaunicated   il    to  general  Greene, 

who  was  then  in  !  fus  route  to  tin   southward, general  Wash- 

ington being  t!i<  a  .it  to  i  distance  to  communicate  with  immediately. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  it'  I  could  ee(  over  to  England, 
without  being  known,  and  only  remain  in  safety  till  I  could  ur,t  out  a  publica- 
tion, I  could  open   the   .  yei  Of  the  country  with  respect    to   the  madness  and 

stupidity  of  its  government.  I  saw  that  the  partus  ba  parliament  had  pitted 
thems-  could  jro,  and  could  make  no  new  impressions  on 

each  other.  General  Grreene  entered  fully  into  my  views,  but  the  affair  of 
Arnold  and  Andre  happening  just  after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and,  under 
strong  apprehensions  for  my  safety,  wrote  to  me  very  pressingly  from  Anna- 
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I  begin  with  charters  and  corporations. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  say,  that  a  charter  gives  rights. 
It  operates  by  a  contrary  effect,  that  of  taking  rights  away.  Rights 
are  inherently  in  all  the  inhabitants;  but  charters,  by  annulling 
those  rights  in  the  majority,  leave  the  right,  by  exclusion,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  If  charters  were  constructed  so  as  to  express  in 
direct  terms,  "  thai  every  inhabitant,  who  is  not  a  member  of  a 
corporation  shall  not  exercise  the  right  of  voting,"  such  charters 
would  in  the  face  be  charters,  not  of  rights,  but  of  exclusion. 
The  effect  is  the  same  under  the  form  they  now  stand  ;  and  the 
only  persons  on  whom  they  operate,  are  the  persons  whom  they 
exclude.  Those  whose  rights  arc  guaranteed,  by  not  being  taken 
away,  exercise  no  other  rights  than  as  members  of  the  community 
they  are  entitled  to  without  a  charter ;  and  therefore,  all  charters 
have  no  other  than  an  indirect  negative  operation.  They  do  not 
give  rights  to  A,  but  they  make  a  difference  in  favor  of  A,  by 
taking  away  the  rights  of  B,  and  consequently  are  instruments  of 
injustice. 

But  charters  and  corporations  have  a  more  extensive  evil  effect 
than  what  relates  merely  to  elections.  They  are  sources  of  end- 
less contention  in  the  places  where  they  exist ;  and  they  lessen 
the  common  rights  of  national  society.  A  native  of  England, 
under  the  operation  of  these  charters  and  corporations,  cannot  be 

polis,  in  Maryland,  to  give  up  the  design,  which,  with  some  reluctance,  I  did. 
Soon  after  this  I  accompanied  colonel  Laurens  (son  of  Mr.  Laurens,  who  was 
then  in  the  Tower)  to  France,  on  business  from  congress.  We  landed  at 
l'Orient,  and  while  1  remained  there,  he  being  gone  forward,  a  circumstance 
occurred  that  renewed  my  former  design.  An  English  packet  from  Falmouth 
to  New- York,  with  government  despatches  on  board,  was  brought  into 
l'Orient.  That  a  packet  should  be  taken,  is  no  very  extraordinary  thing  ;  but 
that  the  despatches  should  be  taken  with  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  as 
they  arc  always  slung  at  the  cabin  window,  in  a  bag  loaded  with  cannon  ball, 
and  ready  to  be  sunk  in  a  moment.  The  fact,  however,  is  as  I  have  stated  it, 
for  the  despatches  came  into  my  hands,  and  I  read  them.  The  capture, 
as  I  was  informed,  succeeded  by  the  following  stratagem  : — the  captain  of  the 
privateer  Madame,  who  spoke  English,  on  coming  up  with  the  packet,  passed 
himself  for  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate,  and  invited  the  eaptain  of  the 
packet  onboard,  which,  when  done,  he  sent  some  of  his  hands  and  secured  the 
mail.  But  be  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  what  they  may,  I  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  despatches.  They  were  sent  up  to  Paris,  to  count  Ver- 
genncs,  and  when  colonel  Laurens  and  myself  returned  to  America,  we  took 
the  originals  to  congress. 

By  these  despatches  I  saw  further  into  the  stupidity  of  the  English  cabinet 
than  I  otherwise  could  have  done,  and  I  renewed  my  former  design.  But 
colonel  Laurens  was  so  unwilling  to  return  alone,  more  especially,  as  among 
other  matters,  he  had  a  charge  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  that  I  gave  in  to  his  wishes,  and  finally  gave  up  my  plan. 
But  I  am  now  certain,  that  if  I  could  have  executed  it,  it  would  not  hoveWn 
iltog&ther  unsuccessful. 
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said  to  be  an  Englishman  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
not  free  of  the  nation,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  Frenchman  is 
free  of  France,  and  an  American  of  America.  His  rights  are 
circumscribed  to  the  town,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  parish  of 
his  birth  ;  and  in  all  other  parts,  though  in  his  native  land,  he  must 
undergo  a  local  naturalization  by  purchase,  or  he  is  forbidden  or 
expelled  the  place.  This  species  of  feudality  is  kept  up  to  ag- 
grandize the  corporations  to  the  ruin  of  the  towns  ;  and  the  effect 
is  visible. 

The  generality  of  corporation  towns  are  in  a  state  of  sol 
decay,  and  prevented  from   further  ruin   only  by  some  circum- 
stances in  their  situation,  such  as  a  navigable  river,  or  a  plentiful 
surrounding  country.      As  population  is  01  f  sources 

of  wealth,  (for  without  it  1  md  itself  baa  do  value,)  every  thing 
which  operates  to  prevent  it  must  lessen  the   \  property  ; 

and  as  corporations  have  m>t  only  this  tendency,  but  directly  this 
effect,  they  cannot  but  be  injurious.  If  any  policy  were  to  be 
followed,  instead  of  that  of  general  freedom,  to  every  person  t<> 
settle  where  he  ch<>  or   America,]   it  would  be 

more   consistent   to  give  ei  men!   t<»  new  comers,  than 

to  preclude  thru-  admission  by  exacting  premiums  from  thee 

The  persons  most  immediately  interested  in  the  abolition  of 
corporations,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  iiiwn>  where  corporations 
are  established.  The  instances  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Sheffield,  show,  by  contrast*  the  injury  which  (hose  Gothic 
institutions  are  to  property  and  commerce.  A  few  example- 
be  found,  BUch  M  that  of  London,  whose   natural  and   cc 

advantages,  owing  t<>  us  situation  on  the  Thames,  is  capal 
bearing  up  against  the  political  evils   of  a  corporation;  but  in 
almost  all  other  os  tality  i^  too  visible  to  be  doubt 

denied. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  account  ;  in  nf  charter  ami  corporation  towns, 

unless  we  suppose  id.  in  to  i  .  out  <.f,  or  having  been  connect*  <l  with 

sonic-:  The  timet    in    which    the]  justify 

tliisid-  ity  of  those  towns  have  been  gai 

ration  Iom  m ,  v.  hen  n<>  mili- 

tary garrison  was  present.     Theirrefu  itingudnii 

winch  has  produced  tin-  custom   i  .  and    I  uying   t'i 

more  of  the  nam  >n  authoril 

free  of  all  corporations  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  same  propriety  that 
every  soldier   is  1  are.     I  I 

follow  anyemploymt  at,  with  ihc  permission  of  hi  io  anycorp  i 

town  throughout  the  nation. 
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Though  the  whole  nation  is  not  so  directly  affected  by  the 
depression  of  property  in  corporation  towns  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  it  partakes  of  the  consequences.  By  lessening  the 
value  of  property,  the  quantity  of  national  commerce  is  curtailed. 
Every  man  is  a  customer  in  proportion  to  his  ability  ;  and  as  all 
puts  of  a  nation  trade  with  each  other,  whatever  affects  any  of  the 
parts,  must  necessarily  communicate  to  the  whole. 

As  one  of  the  houses  of  the  English  parliament  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  made  up  by  elections  from  these  corporations  ;  and  as 
it  is  unnatural  that  a  pure  stream  would  flow  from  a  foul  fountain, 
its  vices  are  hut  a  continuation  of  the  vices  of  its  origin.  A 
man  of  moral  honor  and  good  political  principles,  cannot  submit 
to  the  mean  drudgery  and  disgraceful  arts,  by  which  such  elec- 
tions are  earned.  To  be  a  successful  candidate,  he  must  be  des- 
titute of  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  just  legislator  :  and  being 
thus  disciplined  to  corruption  by  the  mode  of  entering  into  par- 
liament, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  representative  should  be 
better  than  the  man. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  English  representation  has  ad- 
vanced as  bold  a  challenge  as  ever  was  given  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  "  Our  representation,"  says  he,  *'  has  been  found  per- 
fectly adequate  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  representation  of 
the  people  can  be  desired  or  devised.  I  defy,"  continues  he, 
"  the  enemies  of  our  constitution  to  show  the  contrary."  This 
declaration  from  a  man,  who  has  been  in  constant  opposition  to 
all  the  measures  of  parliament  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  a 
year  or  two  excepted,  is  most  extraordinary,  and,  comparing  him 
with  himself,  admits  of  no  other  alternative,  than  that  he  acted 
against  his  judgment  as  a  member,  or  has  declared  contrary  to  it 
as  an  author. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  representation  only  that  the  defects  lie,  and 
therefore  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  aristocracy. 

What  is  called  the  house  of  peers,  is  constituted  on  a  ground 
very  similar  to  that,  against  which  there  is  a  law  in  other  cases. 
It  amounts  to  a  combination  of  persons  in  one  common  interest. 
No  reason  can  be  given,  why  a  house  of  legislation  should  be 
composed  entirely  of  men  whose  occupation  consists  in  letting 
landed  property,  than  why  it  should  be  composed  of  those  who 
hire,  or  of  brewers,  or  bakers,  or  any  other  separate  class  of  men. 


- 
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Mr.  Burke  calls  this  house,  "  the  great  ground  and  pillar  of 
security  to  the  landed  interest."     Let  us  examine  this  idea. 

What  pillar  of  security  does  the  landed  interest  require,  more 
than  any  other  interest  in  the  state,  or  what  right  has  it  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  representation  from  the  general  interest  of  a 
nation  ?  The  only  use  to  be  made  of  this  power,  (and  which  it 
has  always  made,)  is  to  ward  off  taxes  from  itself,  and  throw  the 
burden  upon  such  articles  of  consumption  by  which  itself  would  be 
least  affected, 

That  this  has  been  the  consequence  (and  will  always  be  the 
consequence  of  constructing  governments  on  combinations,) 
is  evident,  with  respect  to  England,  from  the  history  of  its 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding  taxes  have  increased  and  multiplied  upon 
every  article  of  common  consumption,  the  land  tax,  which  more 
particularly  affects  this  "  pillar,"  has  diminished.  In  1788,  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  was  1,950,000/.  which  is  half  a  million 
less  than  it  produced  almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  rentals  are  in  many  instances  doubled  since  that 
period. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Hanoverians,  the  taxes  were  divided 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  land  and  articles  of  con- 
sumption, the  land  bearing  rather  the  largest  share  ;  but  since  that 
era,  nearly  thirteen  millions  annually  of  new  taxes  have  been 
thrown  upon  consumption.  The  consequence  of  which  has  been 
a  constant  increase  in  the  number  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates.  Yet  here  again  the  burden 
does  not  fall  in  equal  proportions  on  the  aristocracy  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Their  residences,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
are  not  mixed  with  the  habitations  of  the  poor. — They  live  apart 
from  distress,  and  the  expense  of  relieving  it.  It  is  in  manufac- 
turing towns  and  laboring  villages  that  those  burdens  press  the 
heaviest ;  in  many  of  which  it  is  one  class  of  poor  supporting 
another. 

Several  of  the  most  heavy  and  productive  taxes  are  so  con- 
trived, as  to  give  an  exemption  to  this  pillar,  thus  standing  in  its 
own  defence.  The  tax  upon  beer  brewed  for  sale  does  not  affect 
the  aristocracy,  who  brew  their  own  beer  free  of  this  duty.  It 
falls  only  on  those  who  have  not  conveniency  or  ability  to  brew, 
and  who  must  purchase  rt  in  small  quantities.     But  what  will 
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mankind  think  of  the  justice  of  taxation,  when  they  know,  that 
this  tax  alone,  from  which  the  aristocracy  are  from  circumstances 
exempt,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  land-tax,  being  in  the 
year  1788,  and  it  is  not  less  now,  1,666,152/.  and  with  its  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  on  malt  and  hops,  it  exceeds  it.  That  a 
single  article  thus  partially  consumed,  and  that  chiefly  by  the 
working  part,  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  that  on  the  whole 
rental  of  a  nation,  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  revenues. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  house  of 
legislation,  composed  on  the  ground  of  a  combination  of  common 
interest  ;  for  whatever  their  separate  politics  as  to  parties  may  be, 
in  this  they  are  united.  Whether  a  combination  acts  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  article  for  sale,  or  the  rate  of  wages  ;  or  whether  it  acts 
to  throw  taxes  from  itself  upon  another  class  of  the  community, 
the  principle  and  the  effect  are  the  same  :  and  if  the  one  be 
illegal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  other  ought  to  exist. 

It  is  no  use  to  say,  that  taxes  are  first  proposed  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  for  as  the  other  house  has  always  a  negative,  it  can 
always  defend  itself;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
its  acquiescence  in  the  measures  to  be  proposed  were  not  under- 
stood beforehand.  Besides  which,  it  has  obtained  so  much  influ- 
ence by  borough  traffic,  and  so  many  of  its  relations  and  con- 
nexions are  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  commons,  as  to  give 
it,  besides  an  absolute  negative  in  the  house,  a  preponderancy  in 
the  other,  in  all  matters  of  common  concern. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  landed  interest,  if 
it  does  not  mean  a  combination  of  aristocratical  land-holders, 
opposing  their  own  pecuniary  interest  to  that  of  the  farmer,  and 
every  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacture.  In  all  other 
respects,  it  is  the  only  interest  that  needs  no  partial  protection.  It 
enjoys  the  general  protection  of  the  world.  Every  individual, 
high  or  low,  is  interested  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  will  turn  out  to  assist  the 
farmer,  rather  than  a  harvest  should  not  be  got  in  ;  and  they  will 
not  act  thus  by  any  other  property.  It  is  the  only  one  for  which 
the  common  prayer  of  mankind  is  put  up,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  never  fail  from  the  want  of  means.  It  is  the  interest,  not  of 
the  policy,  but  of  the  existence  of  man,  and  when  it  ceases,  he 
must  cease  to  be. 
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No  other  interest  in  a  nation  stands  on  the  same  united  support. 
Commerce,  manufactures*  arts,  sciences,  and  every  thing  else, 
compared  with  this  are  supported  but  in  parts.  Their  prosperity 
or  their  decay  has  not  the  same  universal  influence.  When  the 
valleys  laugh  and  sing,  it  is  not  the  farmer  only,  but  all  creation 
that  rejoices.  It  is  a  prosperity  that  excludes  all  envy  ;  and  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  thing  else. 

Why  then  does  Mr.  Burke  talk  of  his  house  of  peers,  as  the  pillar 
of  the  landed  interest  1  Were  that  pillar  to  sink  into  the  earth,  the 
same  landed  property  would  continue,  and  the  same  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  reaping  would  go  on.  The  aristocracy  are  not  the 
farmers  who  work  the  land,  and  raise  the  produce,  but  are  the 
mere  consumers  of  the  rent ;  and  when  compared  with  the  active 
world,  are  the  drones,  a  seraglio  of  males,  who  neither  collect 
the  honey  nor  form  the  hive,  but  exist  only  for  lazy  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  first  essay,  called  aristocracy,  "  the  corinlhi- 
an  capital  of  polished  socitUj."  Towards  completing  the  figure, 
he  has  now  added  the  pillar,  but  still  the  base  is  wanting  ;  and 
whenever  a  nation  chooses  to  act  a  Sampson,  not  blind,  but  bold, 
down  goes  the  temple  of  Dagon,  the  lords  and  the  Philistines. 

If  a  house  of  legislation  is  to  be  composed  of  men  of  one  class, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  distinct  interest,  all  the  other 
interests  should  have  the  same.  The  inequality  as  well  as  the 
burden  of  taxation,  arises  from  admitting  it  in  one  case  and  not  in 
all.  Had  there  been  a  house  of  farmers,  there  had  been  no  game 
laws  ;  or  a  house  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  taxes  had 
neither  been  so  unequal  nor  so  excessive.  It  is  from  the  power 
of  taxation  being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  throw  so  great  a 
part  of  it  from  their  own  shoulders,  that  it  has  raged  without  a 
check. 

Men  of  small  or  moderate  estates,  are  more  injured  by  the 
taxes  being  thrown  on  articles  of  consumption,  than  they  are 
eased  by  warding  it  from  landed  property,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st,  They  consume  more  of  the  productive  taxable  articles,  in 
proportion  to  their  property,  than  those  of  large  estates. 

2d,  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in  towns,  and  their  property  in 
houses  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  occasioned  by  taxes 
on  consumption,  is  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  land-tax 
has  been  favored.    In  Birmingham,  the  poor  rates  are  not  less  than 
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seven  shillings  in  the  pound.     From  this,  as  is  already  observed, 
the  aristocracy  are  in  a  great  measure  exempt. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  the  wretched 
scheme  of  an  house  of  peers. 

As  a  combination,  it  can  always  throw  a  considerable  portion  of 
taxes  from  itself;  as  an  hereditary  house,  accountable  to  no  body, 
it  resembles  a  rotten  borough,  whose  consent  is  to  be  courted  by 
interest.  There  are  but  few  of  its  members,  who  are  not  in  some 
mode  or  other  participators,  or  disposers  of  the  public  money. 
One  turns  a  candle-holder,  or  a  lord  in  waiting  ;  another  a  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  a  groom  of  the  stole,  or  any  insignificant 
nominal  office,  to  which  a  salary  is  annexed,  paid  out  of  the  public 
taxes,  and  which  avoids  the  direct  appearance  of  corruption.  Such 
situations  are  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  man  ;  and  where 
they  can  be  submitted  to,  honor  cannot  reside. 

To  all  these  are  to  be  added  the  numerous  dependants,  the 
long  list  of  the  younger  branches  and  distant  relations,  who  are  to 
be  provided  for  at  the  public  expense :  in  short,  were  an  estimation 
to  be  made  of  the  charge  of  the  aristocracy  to  a  nation,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  to  that  of  supporting  the  poor.  The  duke  of 
Richmond  alone  (and  there  are  cases  similar  to  his)  takes  away 
as  much  for  himself,  as  would  maintain  two  thousand  poor  and 
aged  persons.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder,  that  under  such  a  system 
of  government,  taxes  and  rates  have  multiplied  to  their  present 
extent  ? 

In  stating  these  matters,  I  speak  an  open  and  disinterested  lan- 
guage, dictated  by  no  passion  but  that  of  humanity.  To  me,  who 
have  not  only  refused  offers,  because  I  thought  them  improper, 
but  have  declined  rewards  I  might  with  reputation  have  accepted, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  meanness  and  imposition  appear  disgusting. 
Independence  is  my  happiness,  and  I  view  things  as  they  are, 
without  regard  to  place  or  person  ;  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
my  religion  is  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  aristocratical  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, says,  "  It  is  the  standard  law  of  our  landed  inheritance  ; 
and  which,  without  question,  has  a  tendency,  and  I  think,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  a  happy  tendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  weight 
and  consequence." 

Mr.  Burke  may  call  this  law  what  he  pleases,  but  humanity  and 
impartial  reflection  will  pronounce  it  a  law  of  brutal  injustice. 

vol.  II.  28 
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Were  we  not  accustomed  to  the  daily  practice,  and  did  we  onlj 
hear  of  it,  as  the  law  of  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  we  should 
conclude  that  the  legislators  of  such  countries  had  not  arrived  at 
a  state  of  civilization. 

As  to  preserving  a  character  of  weight  and  consequence,  the  case 
appears  to  me  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  an  attaint  upon  charac- 
ter ;  a  sort  of  privateering  upon  family  property.  It  may  have 
weight  among  dependant  tenants,  but  it  gives  none  on  a  scale  of 
national,  and  much  less  of  universal  character.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, my  parents  were  not  able  to  give  me  a  shilling,  beyond  what 
they  gave  me  in  education  ;  and  to  do  this  they  distressed  them- 
selves ;  yet  I  possess  more  of  what  is  called  consequence,  in  the 
world,  than  any  one  in  Mr.  Burke's  catalogue  of  aristocrats. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  defects  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is  called  the  crown,  upon  which  I 
shall  be  very  concise. 

It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  million  sterling  a-year,  the 
business  of  which  consists  in  receiving  the  money.  "Whether  the 
person  be  wise  or  foolish,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or  a  foreigner, 
matters  not.  Every  ministry  acts  upon  the  same  idea  that  Mr. 
Burke  writes,  namely,  that  the  people  must  be  hoodwinked,  and 
held  in  superstitious  ignorance  by  some  bugbear  or  other  ;  and 
what  is  called  the  crown  answers  this  puqiose,  and  therefore  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  to  be  expected  from  it.  This  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  other  two  branches. 

The  hazard  to  which  this  office  is  exposed  in  all  countries, 
is  not  from  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  man,  but  from 
what  may  happen  to  the  nation  ;  the  danger  of  its  coming  to  its 
senses. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  crown  the  executive  power, 
and  the  custom  has  continued,  though  the  reason  has  ceased. 

It  was  called  the  executive,  because  he  whom  it  signified  used 
formerly  to  sit  in  the  character  of  a  judge,  in  administering  or 
executing  the  laws.  The  tribunals  were  then  a  part  of  the  court. 
The  power,  therefore,  whi<  h  is  now  called  the  judicial,  was  what 
is  called  the  executive  ;  and,  consequently,  one  or  the  other  of 
the  terms  is  redundant,  and  one  of  the  offices  useless.  When  we 
speak  of  the  crown  now,  it  means  nothing ;  it  signifies  neither  a 
judge  nor  a  general  :  besides  which,  it  is  the  laws  that  govern, 
and    not  the   man.     The   old   terms   arc    kept   up,  and   give  an 
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appearance  of  consequence  to   empty  forms  :  and  the  only  effect 
they  have  is  that  of  increasing  expenses. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  means  of  rendering  governments  more 
conducive  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  than  they  are  at 
present,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  a  review  of  the  progress 
of  taxation  in  England. 

It  is  a  general  idea,  that  when  taxes  are  once  laid  on,  they 
are  never  taken  off.  However  true  this  may  have  been  of 
late,  it  was  not  always  so.  Either,  therefore,  the  people  of 
former  times  were  more  watchful  over  government  than  those 
of  the  present,  or  government  was  administered  with  less  extra- 
vagance. 

It  is  now  seven  hundred  years  since  the  .Norman  conquest, 
and  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  the  crown.  Taking  this 
portion  of  time  in  seven  separate  periods  of  one  hundred  years 
each,  the  amount  of  the  annual  taxes,  at  each  period,  will  be  as 
follows  : 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  William  the  con- 
queror, beginning  in  the  year  1066,  -  -       400,000/, 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  one  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1166)       ...  -       200,000 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  two  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1266)       ...  -       150,000 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  three  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1366)       ....        130,000 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  four  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1466)  ....  100,000 
These  statements,  and  those  which  follow,  are  taken  from  sir 
John  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue  ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  taxes  continued  decreasing  for  four  hundred  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  were  reduced  three-fourths,  viz. 
from  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  people  of  England,  of  the  present  day,  have  a  traditionary  and 
historical  idea  of  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  whatever 
their  virtues  or  vices  might  have  been,  they  certainly  were  a 
people  who  would  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  who  kept  govern- 
ment in  awe  as  to  taxation,  if  not  as  to  principle.  Though  they 
were  not  able  to  expel  the  monarchical  usurpation,  they  restricted 
it  to  a  public  economy  of  taxes. 
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Let  us  now  review  the  remaining  three  hundred  years. 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  five  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1566)  ....  500,000/. 
Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  six  hundred  years  from 

the  conquest,  (1666)  -  1,800,000/. 

Annual  amount  of  taxes  at  the  present  time,  (1791)   17,000,000 

The  difference  between  the  first  four  hundred  years  and  the  last 
three,  is  so  astonishing,  as  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  English  has  changed.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  dragooned  the  former  English  into  the 
excess  of  taxation  that  now  exists  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  pay  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  of  all  the  revenue-officers, 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  above  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
taxes  were  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  are  at  present,  it 
appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  enormous  increase  and 
expenditure,  on  any  other  ground  than  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  intrigue.* 

*  Several  of  the  court  newspapers  have  of  late  made  frequent  mention  of 
Wat  Tyler.  That  his  memory  should  be  traduced  by  court  sycophants,  and 
all  those  who  live  on  the  spoil  of  a  public,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He 
was,  however,  the  means  of  checking  the  rage  and  injustice  of  taxation  in  his 
time,  and  the  nation  owed  much  to  his  valor.  The  history  is  concisely  this: — 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  a  poll-tax  was  levied,  of  one  shilling;  per  head 
upon  every  person  in  the  nation,  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  on  poor 
as  well  as  rich,  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  If  any  favor  was  shown 
in  the  law,  it  was  to  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor;  as  no  person  could 
be  charged  more  than  twenty  shillings  for  himself,  family  and  servants, 
though  ever  so  numerous — while  all  other  families,  under  the  number  of 
twenty,  were  charged  per  head.  Poll-taxes  had  always  been  odious — but 
this  being  also  oppressive  and  unjust,  it  excited,  as  it  naturally  must, 
universal  detestation  among  the  poor  and  middle  classes.  The  person  known 
by  the  name  of  Wat.  Tyler,  and  whose  proper  name  was  Walter,  and  a  tyier 
by  trade,  lived  at  Deptford.  The  gatherer  of  the  poll-tax,  on  coming  to  his 
house,  demanded  a  tax  for  one  of  his  daughters,  whom  Tyler  dechred  was 
under  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  tax-gatherer  insisted  in  satisfying  himself, 
and  began  an  indecent  examination  of  the  girl,  which  enraging  the  father,  he 
struck  him  with  a  hammer,  that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

This  circumstance  served  to  bring  the  discontents  to  an  issue.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighborhood  espoused  the  cause  of  Tyler,  who,  in  a  few  days, 
was  joined,  according  to  some  historians,  by  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  chosen  their  chief.  With  this  force  he  marched  to  London,  to  demand  an 
abolition  of  the  tax,  and  a  redress  of  other  grievances.  The  court,  finding 
itself  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  unable  to  make  resistance,  agreed,  with 
Richard  at  its  head,  to  hold  a  conference  with  Tyler  in  Smithfield,  making 
many  fair  professions,  courlier-like,  of  its  disposition  to  redress  the  oppres- 
sions. While  Richard  and  Tyler  were  in  conversation  on  these  matters,  each 
being  on  horseback,  Walworth,  then  mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  watched  an  opportunity,  and,  like  a  cowardly  assassin,  stabbed 
Tyler  with  a  dagger— and  two  or  three  others  falling  upon  him,  he  was  in- 
stantly sacrificed. 

Tyler  appears  to  have  been  an  intrepid,  disinterested  man,  with  respect  to 
hunwlf.    All  kid  proposals  made  to  Richard,  were  on  a  more  just  and  public 
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With  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  more  so  since  the  Hanover 
succession,  came  the  destructive  system  of  continental  intrigues, 
and  the  rage  for  foreign  wars  and  foreign  dominion  ;  systems  of 
such  secure  mystery,  that  the  expenses  admit  of  no  accounts  ;  a 
single  line  stands  for  millions.  To  what  excess  taxation  might 
have  extended,  had  not  the  French  revolution  contributed  to  break 
up  the  system,  and  put  an  end  to  pretences,  is  impossible  to  say. 
Viewed  as  that  revolution  ought  to  be,  as  the  fortunate  means  of 
lessening  the  load  of  taxes  of  both  countries,  it  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  England  as  to  France  ;  and,  if  properly  improved  to 
all  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  to  which  it  leads, 
deserves  as  much  celebration  in  one  country  as  the  other. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  shall  begin  with  the  matter  that  first 
presents  itself,  that  of  lessening  the  burden  of  taxes  ;  and  shall 
then  add  such  matters  and  propositions,  respecting  the  three 
countries  of  England,  France  and  America,  as  the  present  pros- 
pect of  things  appears  to  justify  ;  I  mean  an  alliance  of  the  three, 
for  the  purposes  that  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places. 

What  has  happened  may  happen  again.  By  the  statement 
before  shown,  of  the  progress  of  taxation,  it  is  seen,  that 
taxes  have  been  lessened  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  had 
formerly  been.  Though  the  present  circumstances  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  reduction,  yet  they  admit  of  such  a  beginning, 
as  may  accomplish  that  end  in  a  less  time,  than  in  the  former 
case. 

The  amount  of  taxes  for  the  year,  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1778, 
was  as  follows  : 

Land  tax  1,950,0004 

Customs    -----  3,789,274 

Excise  (including  old  and  new  malt)       -  -     6,751,727 

Stamps       -  -  .  -  -  1,278,214 

Miscellaneous  taxes  and  incidents  -  -     1,803,755 


15,572,970i 

Since  the  year  1788,  upwards  of  one  million,  new  taxes,  have 

been  laid  on,  besides  the  produce   of  the  lotteries  ;  and  as   the 

ground,  than  those  which  had  been  made  to  John  by  the  barons ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  sycophancy  of  historians,  and  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  who  seek 
to  gloss  over  a  base  action  of  the  court  by  traducing  Tyler,  his  fame  will  out- 
live their  falsehood.  If  the  barons  merited  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Run- 
ueymede,  Tyler  merits  one  in  Smithfield. 
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taxes  have  in  general  been  more  productive  since  than  be- 
fore, the  amount  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers,  at  17,000,000/. 

N.  B.  The  expense  of  collection  and  the  drawbacks,  which 
together  amount  to  nearly  two  millions,  are  paid  out  of  the 
gross  amount;  and  the  above  is  the  net  sum  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer. 

The  sum  of  seventeen  millions  is  applied  to  two  different  pur- 
poses ;  the  one  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  other 
to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  each  year.  About  nine  millions 
are  appropriated  to  the  former ;  and  the  remainder,  being  nearly 
eight  millions,  to  the  latter.  As  to  the  million,  said  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  it  is  so  much  like  paying  with 
one  hand  and  taking  out  with  the  other,  as  not  to  merit  much 
notice. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  France,  that  she  possessed  national 
domains  for  paying  off  her  debt,  and  thereby  lessening  her  taxes ; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case  in  England,  her  reduction  of  taxes  can 
only  take  place  by  reducing  the  current  expenses,  which  may 
now  be  done  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  annually,  as 
will  hereafter  appear.  "When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  more 
than  counterbalance  the  enormous  charge  of  the  American  war  : 
and  the  saving  will  be  from  the  same  sources  from  whence  the 
evil  arose. 

As  to  the  national  debt,  however  heavy  the  interest  may  be  in 
taxes,  yet,  as  it  seems  to  keep  alive  a  capital,  useful  to  com- 
merce, it  balances  by  its  effects  a  considerable  part  of  its  own 
weight ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  England  is,  by 
some  means  or  other,  short  of  its  proper  proportion,*  (being  not 
more  than  twenty  millions,  whereas  it  should  be  sixty,)  it  would, 
besides  the  injustice,  be  bad  policy  to  extinguish  a  capital  that 
serves  to  supply  that  defect.  But,  with  respect  to  the  current 
expense,  whatever  is  saved  therefrom  is  gain.  The  excess  may 
serve  to  keep  corruption  alive,  but  it  has  no  reaction  on  credit 
and  commerce,  like  the  interest  of  the  debt. 

It  is  now  very  probable,  that  the  English  government  (I  do  not 
mean  the  nation)  is  unfriendly  to  the  French  revolution.  What- 
ever serves  to  expose  the  intrigue  and  lessen  the  influence  of 

*  Foreign  intrigues,  foreign  wars,  and  foreign  dominions,  will  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  ike  deficiency. 
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courts,  by  lessening  taxation,  will  be  unwelcome  to  tbose  who 
feed  upon  the  spoil.  Whilst  the  clamor  of  French  intrigue,  arbi- 
trary power,  popery,  and  wooden  shoes  could  be  kept  up,  the 
nations  were  easily  allured  and  alarmed  into  taxes.  Those  days 
are  now  past ;  deception,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  reaped  its  last 
harvest,  and  better  times  are  in  prospect  for  both  countries,  and 
for  the  world. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  an  alliance  may  be  formed  between 
England,  France,  and  America,  for  the  purposes  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  the  national  expenses  of  France  and  England  may 
consequently  be  lessened.  The  same  fleets  and  armies  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  either,  and  the  reduction  can  be  made  ship 
for  ship  on  each  side.  But  to  accomplish  these  objects,  the 
governments  must  necessarily  be  fitted  to  a  common  corres- 
pondent principle.  Confidence  can  never  take  place,  while  an 
hostile  disposition  remains  in  either,  or  where  mystery  and  secrecy 
on  one  side,  is  opposed  to  candor  and  openness  on  the  other. 

These  matters  admitted,  the  national  expenses  might  be  put 
back,  for  the  sake  of  a  precedent,  to  what  they  were  at  some  period 
when  France  and  England  were  not  enemies.  This,  conse- 
quently, must  be  prior  to  the  Hanover  succession,  and  also  to  the 
revolution  of  1688.*  The  first  instance  that  presents  itself,  an- 
tecedent to  those  dates,  is  in  the  very  wasteful  and  profligate  time 
of  Charles  II.  at  which  time  England  and  France  acted  as  allies. 
If  I  have  chosen  a  period  of  great  extravagance,  it  will  serve  to 
show  modern  extravagance  in  a  still  worse  light ;  especially,  as 
the  pay  of  the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  revenue-officers  has  not 
increased  since  that  time. 


*  I  happened  to  be  in  England  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
revolution  of  1688.  The  characters  of  William  and  Mary  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  detestable ;  the  one  seeking  to  destroy  his  uncle,  and  the  other 
her  father,  to  get  possession  of  power  themselves :  yet,  as  the  nation  was  dis- 
posed to  think  something  of  that  event,  I  felt  hurt  at  seeing  it  ascribe  the 
whole  reputation  of  it  to  a  man  who  had  undertaken  it  as  a  job,  and  who, 
besides  what  he  otherwise  got,  charged  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
expense  of  the  little  fleet  that  brought  him  from  Holland.  George  I.  acted 
the  same  close-fisted  part  as  William  had  done,  and  bought  the  duchy  of  Bre- 
men with  the  money  he  got  from  England,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  over  and  above  his  pay  as  king  ;  and  having  thus  purchased  it  at  the 
expense  of  England,  added  to  it  his  Hanoverian  dominions  for  his  own  pri- 
vate benefit.  In  fact  every  nation  that  does  not  govern  itself,  is  governed  as  a 
job.    England  has  been  the  prey  of  jobs  ever  since  the  revolution. 
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The  peace  establishment  was  then  as  follows :  See  sir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue. 

Navy          ....  300,000/. 

Army                 ....  212,000 

Ordnance      -  40,000 

Civil  List         -  462,115 


1,014,115/. 
The  parliament,  however,  settled  the  whole  annual  peace 
establishment  at  1,200,000.*  If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  was  but  half  a  million,  yet  the 
nation  sees  nothing  during  that  period,  that  reproaches  it  with 
want  of  consequence. 

All  circumstances  then  taken  together,  arising  from  the  French 
revolution,  from  the  approaching  harmony  and  reciprocal  interest 
of  the  two  nations,  the  abolition  of  court  intrigue  on  both  sides, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  government, 
the  annual  expenditure  might  be  put  back  to  one  million  and  a 
half,  viz. 

Navy 500,000/. 

Army         -  .         -  500,000 

Expenses  of  government  500,000 


1,500,000/. 

Even  this  sum  is  six  times  greater  than  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment are  in  America,  yet  the  civil  internal  government 
of  England  (I  mean  that  administered  by  means  of  quarter 
sessions,  juries,  and  assize,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  nearly  the 
whole,  and  is  performed  by  the  nation,)  is  less  expense  upon  the 
revenue,  than  the  same  species  and  portion  of  government  is  in 
America. 

It  is  time  that  nations  should  be  rational,  and  not  be  governed 
like  animals  for  the  pleasure  of  their  riders.  To  read  the  history 
of  kings,  a  man  would  be  almost  inclined  to  suppose  that  gov- 
ernment consisted  in  stag-hunting,  and  that  every  nation  paid  a 
million  a-year  to  the  huntsman.  Man  ought  to  have  pride,  or 
shame  enough  to  blush  at  being  thus  imposed  upon,  and  when  he 

*  Charles,  like  his  predecessors  and  successors,  finding  that  war  was  the 
harvest  of  governments,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  expense  of 
which  increased  the  annual  expenditure  to  1,800,000/.  as  stated  under  th« 
date  of  1666 ;  but  the  peace  establishment  was  but  1,200,000/. 
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feels  his  proper  character,  he  will.  Upon  all  subjects  of  this 
nature,  there  is  often  passing  in  the  mind  a  train  of  ideas  he  has 
not  yet  accustomed  himself  to  encourage  and  communicate.  Re- 
strained by  something  that  puts  on  the  character  of  prudence,  he 
acts  the  hypocrite  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  It  is,  however, 
curious  to  observe  how  soon  this  spell  can  be  dissolved.  A  single 
expression,  boldly  conceived  and  uttered,  will  sometimes  put  a 
whole  company  into  their  proper  feelings,  and  a  whole  nation  are 
acted  upon  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  offices  of  which  any  civil  government  may  be  com- 
posed, it  matters  but  little  by  what  names  they  are  described. 
In  the  routine  of  business,  as  before  observed,  whether  a  man  be 
styled  a  president,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  senator,  or  any  thing 
else,  it  is  impossible  that  any  service  he  can  perform,  can  merit 
from  a  nation  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  as  no 
man  should  be  paid  beyond  his  services,  so  every  man  of  a 
proper  heart  will  not  accept  more.  Public  money  ought  to  be 
touched  with  the  most  scrupulous  consciousness  of  honor.  It  is 
not  the  produce  of  riches  only,  but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labor 
and  poverty.  It  is  drawn  even  from  the  bitterness  of  want  and 
misery.  Not  a  beggar  passes,  or  perishes  in  the  streets,  whose 
mite  is  not  in  that  mass. 

Were  it  possible  that  the  congress  of  America,  could  be  so  lost 
to  their  duty,  and  to  the  interest  of  their  constituents,  as  to  offer 
general  Washington,  as  president  of  America,  a  million  a-year, 
he  would  not,  and  he  could  not  accept  it.  His  sense  of  honor  is 
of  another  kind.  It  has  cost  England  almost  seventy  millions 
sterling,  to  maintain  a  family  imported  from  abroad,  of  very  infe- 
rior capacity  to  thousands  in  the  nation  ;  and  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  that  has  not  produced  some  mercenary  application.  Even 
the  physicians*  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  public  to  be  paid.  No 
wonder  that  jails  are  crowded,  and  taxes  and  poor-rates  increased. 
Under  such  systems,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  what  has 
already  happened  ;  and  as  to  reformation,  whenever  it  comes,  it 
must  be  from  the  nation,  and  not  from  the  government. 

To  show  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  government,  exclusive 
of  navies  and  armies,  the  following  estimate  is  added  for  any 
country,  of  the  same  extent  as  England. 

vol.  ii.  29 
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In  the  first  place,  three  hundred  representatives,  fairly  elected, 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legislation  can  apply, 
and  preferable  to  a  larger  number.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two,  or  three  houses,  or  meet  in  one,  as  in  France,  or  in  any 
manner  a  constitution  shall  direct. 

As  representation  is  always  considered  in  free  countries,  as  the 
most  honorable  of  all  stations,  the  allowance  made  to  it  is  merely 
to  defray  the  expenses  which  the  representatives  incur  by  that 
service,  and  not  to  it  as  an  office. 

If  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  be  made  to  every  representative, 
deducting  for  non-attendance,  the  expense,  if 
the  whole  number  attended  for  six  months  each 
year,  would  be  75,000/ 

The  official  departments  cannot  reasonably  exceed 
the   following   number,   with  the  salaries  an- 
nexed : 
Three  offices,  at  ten  thousand  pounds  each  30,000 

Ten  ditto,  at  five  thousand  pounds  each  60,000 

Twenty  ditto,  at  two  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Forty  ditto,  at  one  thousand  pounds  each  40,000 

Two  hundred  ditto,  at  five  hundred  pounds  each         100,000 
Three  hundred  ditto,  at  two  hundred  pounds  each  60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto,  at  one  hundred  pounds  each  50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  at  seventy-five  pounds  each  52,500 


497,500/. 

If  a  nation  chooses,  it  can  deduct  four  per  cent,  from  all  offices, 
and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 

All  revenue-officers  are  paid  out  of  the  monies  they  collect,  and 
therefore,  are  not  included  in  this  estimation. 

The  foregoing  is  not  offered  as  an  exact  detail  of  offices,  but  to 
show  the  number  and  rate  of  salaries  which  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  will  support ;  and  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  find  business  sufficient  to  justify  even  this  expense.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  office  business  is  now  performed,  the  chiefs 
in  several  offices,  such  as  the  post-office,  and  certain  offices  in  the 
exchequer,  &c.  do  little  more  than  sign  their  names  three  or 
four  times  a-year  ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  performed  by  under 
clerks. 
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Taking,  therefore,  one  million  and  an  half  as  a  sufficient  peace 
establishment  for  all  the  honest  purposes  of  government,  which 
is  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  peace  establish- 
ment in  the  profligate  and  prodigal  times  of  Charles  II.  (notwith- 
standing, as  has  been  already  observed,  the  pay  and  salaries  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  revenue- officers,  continue  the  same  as  at 
that  period,)  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  six  millions 
out  of  the  present  current  expenses.  The  question  then  will  be, 
how  to  dispose  of  this  surplus. 

Whoever  has  observed  the  manner  in  which  trade  and  taxes 
twist  themselves  together,  must  be  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of 
separating  them  suddenly. 

1st,  because  the  articles  now  on  hand  are  already  charged  with 
the  duty,  and  the  reduction  cannot  take  place  on  the  present 
stock. 

2d,  Because,  on  all  those  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  charged 
in  the  gross,  such  as  per  barrel,  hogshead,  hundred  weight,  or 
ton,  the  abolition  of  the  duty  does  not  admit  of  being  divided 
down  so  as  fully  to  relieve  the  consumer,  who  purchases  by  the 
pint,  or  the  pound.  The  last  duty  laid  on  strong  beer  and  ale, 
was  three  shillings  per  barrel,  which,  if  taken  off,  would  lessen 
the  purchase  only  half  a  farthing  per  pint,  and,  consequently,  would 
not  reach  to  practical  relief. 

This  being  the  condition  of  a  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  look  for  such  others  as  are  free  from  this  embar- 
rassment, and  where  the  relief  will  be  direct  and  visible,  and 
capable  of  immediate  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  poor-rates  are  a  direct  tax  which 
every  housekeeper  feels,  and  who  knows  also,  to  a  farthing,  the 
sum  which  he  pays.  The  national  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
poor-rates  is  not  positively  known,  but  can  be  procured.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  History  of  the  Revenue,  has  stated  it  at 
2,100,587/.  A  considerable  part  of  which  is  expended  in  litiga- 
tions, in  which  the  poor,  instead  of  being  relieved,  are  tormented. 
The  expense,  however,  is  the  same  to  the  parish,  from  whatever 
cause  it  arises. 

In  Birmingham,  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  is  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year.  This,  though  a  large  sum,  is  moderate 
compared  with  the  population.  Birmingham  is  said  to  contain 
seventy  thousand  souls,  and  on  a  proportion  of  seventy  thousand 
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to  fourteen  thousand  pounds  poor-rates,  the  national  amount  of 
poor-rates,  taking  the  population  of  England  at  seven  millions) 
would  be  but  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  probable,  that  the  population  of  Birmingham  is 
over-rated.  Fourteen  thousand  pounds  is  the  proportion  upon 
fifty  thousand  souls,  taking  two  millions  of  poor  rates  as  the 
national  amount. 

Be  it,  however,  what  it  may,  it  is  no  other  than  the  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  burden  of  taxes,  for,  at  the  time  when 
the  taxes  were  very  low,  the  poor  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves ;  and  there  were  no  poor-rates.*  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  a  laboring  man,  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  does 
not  pay  less  than  between  seven  and  eight  pounds  a-year  in  taxes. 
He  is  not  sensible  of  this,  because  it  is  disguised  to  him  in  the 
articles  which  he  buys,  and  he  thinks  only  of  their  dearness  ;  but 
as  the  taxes  take  from  him,  at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  yearly 
earnings,  he  is  consequently  disabled  from  providing  for  a  family, 
especially  if  himself,  or  any  of  them,  are  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  of  practical  relief,  would  be  to  abolish 
the  poor-rates  entirely,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  make  a  remission  of 
taxes  to  the  poor  to  double  the  amount  of  the  present  poor-rates, 
viz.  four  millions  annually  out  of  the  surplus  taxes.  By  this 
measure,  the  poor  would  be  benefited  two  millions,  and  the 
housekeepers  two  millions.  This  alone  would  be  equal  to  the 
reduction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  the  national  debt, 
and  consequently  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  the  American 
war. 

It  will  then  remain  to  be  considered  which  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  distributing  the  remission  of  four  millions. 

It  is  easily  seen,  that  the  poor  are  generally  composed  of  large 
families  of  children,  and  old  people  unable  to  labor.  If  these  two 
classes  are  provided  for,  the  remedy  will  so  far  reach  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  case,  that  what  remains  will  be  incidental,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  fall  within  the  compass  of  benefit  clubs,  which, 
though  of  humble  invention,  merit  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  of 
modern  institutions. 


*  Poor-rates  began  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII J.  when  taxes  began  to  in- 
crease, and  they  have  increased  as  the  taxes  increased  ever  since. 
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Admitting  England  to  contain  seven  millions  of  souls  ;  if  one 
fifth  thereof  are  of  that  class  of  poor  which  need  support,  the 
number  will  be  one  million  four  hundred  thousand.  Of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  will  be  aged  poor,  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown,  and  for  which  a  distinct  provision  will  be  pro- 
posed. 

There  will  then  remain  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand, which,  at  five  souls  to  each  family,  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  families,  rendered  poor  from  the  expense 
of  children  and  the  weight  of  taxes. 

The  number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  each  of 
those  families,  will  be  found  to  be  five  to  every  two  families ; 
some  having  two,  others  three  ;  some  one,  and  others  four  ;  some 
none,  and  others  five  ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  five 
are  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  after  this  age  they  are  capa- 
ble of  service,  or  of  being  apprenticed. 

Allowing  five  children  (under  fourteen  years)  to  every  two 
families. 

The  number  of  children  will  be  -         -         -  630,000 

The  number  of  parents,  were  they  all  living,  would  be  504,000 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  children  are  provided  for,  the  parents  are 
relieved  of  consequence,  because  it  is  from  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing up  children  that  their  poverty  arises. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  greatest  number  that  can  be  sup 
posed  to  need  support   on  account  of  young  families,  I  proceed 
to  the  mode  of  relief,  or  distribution,  which  is, 

To  pay  as  a  remission  of  taxes  to  every  poor  family,  out  of  the 
surplus  taxes,  and  in  room  of  poor-rates,  four  pounds  a  year  for 
every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  enjoining  the  parents  of 
such  children  to  send  them  to  school,  to  learn  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic  ;  the  ministers  of  every  parish,  of  every 
denomination,  to  certify  jointly  to  an  office,  for  this  purpose,  that 
the  duty  is  performed. 

The  amount  of  this  expense  will  be,  for  six  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  children,  at  4/.  each  per  ann.  2,520,000/. 

By  adopting  this  method,  not  only  the  poverty  of  the  parents 
will  be  relieved,  but  ignorance  will  be  banished  from  the  rising 
generation,  and  the  number  of  poor  will  hereafter  become  less, 
because  their  abilities,  by  the  aid  of  education,  will  be  greater. 
Many  a  youth,  with  good  natural  genius,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a 
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mechanical  trade,  such  as  a  carpenter,  wheelwright,  blacksmith, 
&c.  is  prevented  getting  forward  the  whole  of  his  life,  from  the 
want  of  a  little  common  education  when  a  boy. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  case  of  the  aged. 

I  divide  age  into  two  classes.  1st,  the  approach  of  old  age, 
beginning  at  fifty  :  2d,  old  age  commencing  at  sixty. 

At  fifty,  though  the  mental  faculties  of  man  are  in  full  vigor, 
and  his  judgment  better  than  at  any  preceding  date,  the  bodily 
powers  are  on  the  decline.  He  cannot  bear  the  same  quantity  of 
fatigue  as  at  an  earlier  period.  He  begins  to  earn  less,  and  is 
less  capable  of  enduring  the  wind  and  weather ;  and  in  those 
retired  employments  where  much  sight  is  required,  he  fails  apace, 
and  feels  himself  like  an  old  horse,  beginning  to  be  turned  adrift. 

At  sixty,  his  labor  ought  to  be  over,  at  least  from  direct  neces- 
sity. It  is  painful  to  see  old  age  working  itself  to  death,  in  what 
are  called  civilized  countries,  for  its  daily  bread. 

To  form  some  judgment  of  the  number  of  those  above  fifty 
years  of  age,  I  have  several  times  counted  the  persons  I  met  in 
the  streets  of  London,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  have 
generally  found  that  the  average  is  one  in  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. If  it  be  said  th.it  aged  persons  do  not  come  much  into  the 
streets,  so  neither  do  infants ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  grown 
children  are  in  schools,  and  in  the  work-shops  as  apprentices. 
Taking  then  sixteen  for  a  divisor,  the  whole  number  of  persons, 
in  England,  of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  of  both  sexes,  rich  and 
poor,  will  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  persons  to  be  provided  for  out  of  this  gross  number  will  be, 
husbandmen,  common  laborers,  journeymen  of  every  trade,  and 
their  wives,  sailors,  and  disbanded  soldiers,  worn  out  servants  of 
both  sexes,  and  poor  widows. 

There  will  be  also  a  considerable  number  of  middling  trades- 
men, who,  having  lived  decently  in  the  former  part  of  life,  begin, 
as  age  approaches,  to  lose  their  business,  and  at  last  fall  into 
decay. 

Besides  these,  there  will  be  constantly  thrown  off  from  the 
revolutions  of  that  wheel,  which  no  man  can  stop,  nor  regulate,  a 
number  from  every  class  of  life  connected  with  commerce  and 
adventure. 

To  provide  for  nil  those  accidents,  and  whatever  else  may 
befall,  I  take  the  number  of  persons,  who  at  one  time  or  other  of 
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their  lives,  after  fifty  years  of  age,  may  feel  it  necessary  or  com 
fortable  to  be  better  supported,  than  they  can  support  themselves, 
and  that  not  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor,  but  of  right,  at  one 
third  of  the  whole  number,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  thou 
sand,  as  stated  p.  228,  and  for  whom  a  distinct  provision  was 
proposed  to  be  made.  If  there  be  more,  society,  notwithstanding 
the  show  and  pomposity  of  government,  is  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  England. 

Of  this  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  I  take  one  half,  seventy 
thousand,  to  be  of  the  age  of  fifty  and  under  sixty,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  sixty  years  and  upwards. — Having  thus  ascertained  the 
probable  proportion  of  the  number  of  aged  persons,  I  proceed  to 
the  mode  of  rendering  their  condition  comfortable,  which  is, 

To  pay  to  every  such  person  of  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until 
he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  sum  of  six  pounds  per  ann. 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes  ;  and  ten  pounds  per  ann.  during  life, 
after  the  ago  of  sixty.     The  expense  of  which  will  be, 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  6/.  per  ann.  420,000/. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  10/.  per  ann.  700,000 


1,120,000/. 
This  support,  as  already  remarked,  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
charity,  but  of  a  right.  Every  person  in  England,  male  and 
female,  pays  on  an  average  in  taxes,  two  pounds  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  ann.  from  the  day  of  his  (or  her)  birth  ;  and  if 
the  expense  of  collection  be  added,  he  pays  two  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  ;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  he 
has  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings  ; 
and  at  sixty,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  ten  shillings. 
Converting,  therefore,  his  (or  her)  individual  tax  into  a  tontine,  the 
money  he  shall  receive  after  fifty  years,  is  but  little  more  than  the 
legal  interest  of  the  net  money  he  has  paid  ;  the  rest  is  made  up 
from  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  them  to  draw  such 
support,  and  the  capital  in  both  cases  defrays  the  expenses  of 
government.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  have  extended  the  pro- 
bable claims  to  one  third  of  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  the 
nation. — Is  it  then  better  that  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  aged  persons  be  rendered  comfortable,  or  that  a  million 
a-year  of  public  money  be  expended  on  any  one  individual,  and 
he  often  of  the  most  worthless  and  insignificant  character  ?     Let 
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reason  and  justice,  let  honor  and  humanity,  let  even  hypocrisy, 
sycophancy,  and  Mr.  Burke,  let  George,  let  Louis,  Leopold, 
Frederic,  Catherine,  Cornwallis,  or  Tippoo  Saib,  answer  tho 
question.* 

The  sum  thus  remitted  to  the  poor  will  be, 
To  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  poor  fami- 
lies, containing  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

children, 2,520,000/. 

To  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  aged  persons,  1,120,000 

3,640,000/. 

There  will  then  remain  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  four  millions,  part  of  which  may  be  applied  as 
follows  : 

After  all  the  tbovt  CMtl  are  provided  for,  there  will  still  be  a 
number  of  families  who,  though  not  properly  of  the  class  of  poor, 
yet  find  it  difficult  ducation  to  their  children  ;  and  such 

children,  under  such  ■  oeee,  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  if 
their  parents  were  actually  poor*  A  nation  under  a  well  regula- 
ted government)  ihoold  permit  none  to  remain  nninstrueted.  It 
is  monarchical  and  aristocrsiicsj  governmentl  only  that  require 
ignorance  for  tlnir  support. 

Suppose  then  four  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  in  this  con- 
dition, which  i-  number  than  DUght  to  be  supposed,  after 
the  provisions  already  made,  the  method  H  ill  i 

To  allow  for  each  eftOOM  children  ten  shillings  a-year  for  the 
expense  oftohoolittg,  for  iU  I  h,   which  will  give  them  six 

months  ichooling  each  y-ai,  and  half  a  crown  a-year  for  paper  and 
spelling  book-. 

okoninc  tha  taxes  by  hmi  i  family,  each  family  pay*  on  an 

1  7-t.  ami  »»»/.  perann.  U)  tins  sum  arc    (0   DO  added  the  poor-rate*. 

Though  all  detune,  all  <lo  not  pay  poor-rates. 

About  two  millions  ai  a,  others  as 

not  being  able,  and  the  poor  tnen  rhe  i^stem 

ii  lining  Dumber,  is  forty  shillings  for  every 

h  makes  the  i  tee  and 

.  it/.  I7t.  •')'/.  for  ,  17/.  17.t.-  .'   Lie.  M 

oder  the  new  or  representative  system 
rernment,  includi  if  the  debt  eontracted  in  the  war,  and 

taking  tlif  population  nr  four  millions  of  souls,  which    it  now  amounts  to,  end 

is  daily  incn  head,  men,  women,  and  children.    The 

duterence,  I  lunentfj  ii  ai  under  < 

Ens  i  Ajneriea. 

For  a  family  of  five  persons  11/.    17t.   6rf.  M.   5s.  Od. 

For  a  famify  of  six  persona  17     17    0  1   10    0 

For  a  family  of  seven  persons  V0     16     6  1    15     0 
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The  expense  of  this  will  be  annually*  250,000/. 

There  will  then  remain  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  modes  of  relief  which  the  best  insti- 
tuted and  best  principled  government  may  devise,  there  will  still 
be  a  number  of  smaller  cases,  which  it  is  good  policy  as  well  as 
beneficence  in  a  nation  to  consider. 

Were  twenty  shillings  to  be  given  to  every  woman  immediately 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  should  make  the  demand,  and  none 
will  make  it  whose  circumstances  do  not  require  it,  it  might 
relieve  a  great  deal  of  instant  distress. 

There  arc  about  two  hundred  thousand  births  yearly  in  Eng- 
land ;   and  if  claimed  by  one  fourth, 

The  amount  would  be 50,000/. 

And  twenty  shillings  to  every  new  married  couple  who  should 
claim  in  like  manner.   This  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  20,000/. 

Also  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  appropriated  to  defray  the 
funeral  expenses  of  persons,  who,  travelling  for  work,  may  die  at 
a  distance  from  their  friends.  By  relieving  parishes  from  this 
charge,  the  sick  stranger  will  be  better  treated. 

I  shall  finish  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
particular  condition  of  a  metropolis,  such  as  London. 

Cases  are  continually  occurring.in  a  metropolis  different  from 
those  which  occur  in  the  country,  and  for  which  a  different,  or 
rather  an  additional  mode  of  relief  is  necessary.  In  the  country, 
even  in  large  towns,  people  have  a  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
distress  never  rises  to  that  extreme  height  it  sometimes  does  in  a 
metropolis.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  country  as  persons,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  starved  to  death,  or  dying  with  cold 
from  the  want  of  a  lodging.  Yet  such  cases,  and  others  equally  as 
miserable,  happen  in  London. 

*  Public  schools  do  not  answer  the  general  purpose  of  the  poor.  They  are 
chiefly  in  corporation-towns,  from  which  the  country  towns  and  villages  are 
excluded — or  if  admitted,  the  distance  occasions  a  great  loss  of  time.  Educa- 
tion, to  be  useful  to  the  poor,  should  be  on  the  spot — and  the  best  method,  I 
believe,  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  enable  the  parents  to  pay  the  expense  them- 
selves. There  are  always  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  fonnd  in  every  village, 
especially  when  growing  into  years,  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  Twenty 
children,  at  ten  shillings  each  (and  that  not  more  than  six  months  in  each 
year,)  would  be  as  much  as  some  livings  amount  to  in  the  remote  parts  of 
England — and  there  are  often  distressed  clergymen's  widows  to  whom  such 
an  income  would  be  acceptable.  Whatever  Is  given  on  this  account  to  chil- 
dren answers  two  purposes,  to  them  it  is  education,  to  those  who  educate  them 
it  is  a  livelihood. 

vol.  ii.  30 
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Many  a  youth  comes  up  to  London  lull  of  expectations,  and 
little  or  no  money,  and  unless  he  gets  employment  he  is  already 
half  undone  ;  and  boys  bred  up  in  London  without  any  means  of  a 
livelihood,  and,  as  it  often  happens,  of  dissolute  parents,  are  in  a 
still  worse  condition,  and  servants  long  out  of  place  are  not  much 
better  off.  In  short,  a  world  of  little  cases  arc  continually  arising, 
which  busy  or  affluent  life  knows  not  of,  to  open  the  first  door  to 
distress.  Hunger  is  not  among  the  postponable  wants,  and  a 
day,  even  a  few  hours,  in  such  a  condition,  is  often  the  crisis  of  a 
life  of  ruin. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  the  general  cause  of  the  little 
thefts  and  pilferings  that  lead  to  greater,  may  be  prevented.  There 
yet  remain  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  four  millions  of 
surplus  taxes,  which,  with  another  fund  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  more,  cannot  bo 
better  applied  khan  to  kfaia  purpose.     The  plan  then  will  be, 

To  erect  two   or    BMr*  buildings,   or  ka  already 

thousand  .  and 

to  have  in  each  of  these  places  as  many  kinds  of  employment  as 
can  be  contrived,  so  thai  D   who  shall  « 

something  which  ii  mm  do. 

2d,  To  receive  all  wfo  ome,  without  uKruiting  who  or 

what  they  are.      The  onij  r  so 

many  hour-  work,  i  Is  of 

wlioli-sntm-  food,  and  a  warm  lodging,  at  least  as  gs  bar- 

rack.    Thats  certain  portion  of  what  each  person's  work  shall  be 

worth  I  ;    to  linn,   or  DOT,  00    tlieir  going 

J    BS    long,  or  as  short  tune, 
orcou.  .minimis. 

If  each  person  staid  three  months,  it  would  assist  by  rotation 
twenty-four  thousand  persons  annually,  though  the  real  num 
at  all  tunes,  would  !►»•  but   sii  thousand.     By  estabiisbtnj 
asylum  of  tins  kind,  Mich  persons,  to  whom  tempoi  sses 

occur,  would  hare  sa  opportunity  mil  themselres,  and  be 

enabled  to  look  out  for  better  employment 

Allowing    mat    lhair   labor   paid    but    one    hull*  the  «\ 
supporting  thorn,  after    r« mM  1  fag    I    portion    of  their  earnings  for 
themselves,  the  >um   of  forty  thousand  pounds  additional   would 
defray  all  other  charges  lor  even  a  greater  number  than  six  thou- 
sand. 
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The  fund  very  properly  convertible  to  this  purpose,  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  remaining  of  the  former  fund,  will 
be  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  coals,  and  so  iniquitously  and 
wantonly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  It  is 
horrid  that  any  man,  more  especially  at  the  price  coals  now  are, 
should  live  on  the  distresses  of  a  community ;  and  any  govern- 
permitting  such  an  abuse  deserves  to  be  dissolved.  This 
fund  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

1  shall  now  conclude  this  plan  with  enumerating  the  several 
particulars,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  enumeration  is  as  follows  : 

1st,  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-rates. 

2d,  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  lif'ty-two  thousand  poor 
families. 

3d,  Education  for  one  million  and  thirty  thousand  children. 

4th,  Comfortable  provision  for  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
aged  persons. 

5th,    Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fifty  thousand  births. 

Gth,  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand 
marriages. 

7th,  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance  from 
their  friends. 

stli,  Employment,  at  all  times,  for  the  casual  poor  in  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster. 

By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instruments 
of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the  humane  will  not  be 
shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  persons  of  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age  begging  for  bread.  The  dying  poor  will  not 
be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to  breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal 
of  parish  upon  parish.  "Widows  will  have  a  maintenance  for  their 
children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
like  culprits  and  criminals ;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  increasing  the  distresses  of  their  parents.  The  haunts 
of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  distress 
and  poverty,  will  be  lessened.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will 
thea  be  interested  in  the  support  of  government,  and  the  cause 
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and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease.  Ye  who  sit  in 
ease,  and  solace  yourselves  in  plenty,  and  such  there  are  in  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  your 
selves,  u  Are  we  not  well  off,"  have  ye  thought  of  these  things? 
When  ye  do,  ye  will  cease  to  speak  and  feel  for  yourselves 
alone. 

The  plan  is  easy  in  practice.  It  does  not  embarrass  trade  by  a 
sudden  interruption  in  the  order  of  taxes,  but  effects  the  relief  by 
changing  the  application  of  them  ;  and  the  money  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  can  be  drawn  from  the  excise  collections,  which  are 
made  eight  times  a-year  in  every  market  town  in  England. 

Having  now  arranged  and  concluded  this  subject,  I  proceed  to 
the  next. 

Taking  the  present  current  e\j  I  seven  millions  and  an 

naif,  which  is  the  least  amount  they  are  now  at,  there  will  remain 
(after  the    sum  of  one   million  and  an  half  he  taken  for  the    new 
current  expenses,  and   four  millions  fur  the  beforementioneil 
vice)  the  sum   of  two  millions,  part   of  which  to  be  applied   as 
follow-  : 

Though  fleets  and  armies,  by  an  alliance  with  will,  in  a 

great  mm  useless,  yet  the  paYOOM  WBO  h.ive  del 

themselves  to  t:  nave  thereby  unfitted  lhems< 

for  other  tines  of  life,  are  not  to  be  sufferers  by  the  means  that 
make  others  happy. — They  are  a  different  desciipUofj  of  men  to 
those  who  form  or  hang  about  ■  court. 

A  part  of  the  army  will  remain  at  least  foraoi  and  aleo 

of  the  a.iw,  for  which  a  provi  lion  it  already  made,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  plan,  of  one  million,  which  is  almost  half  a  million  more 
than  the.  peace  establishment  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  prodigal 
times  of  (  hail. m  II. 

Suppose  than  fifteen  thorn  to  he  disbanded,  and  to 

allow  -hillings  a  week  during  life,  alaei 

of  all  deductions,  to  be  paid   in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chi 
college  p>  .ire  paid,  au.l  for  'arm    to  return  to  their  tl 

and  their   friends;   and  Id  fifteen  thousand  •ixpenei 

week  to  the  pay  of  the  soldier*  who  shall  remain  ;  the  annual 
expense  will  be, 
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To  the  pay  of  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers, 

at  three  shillings  per  week,         -         -         -  117,000/. 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers,     -         -  19,500 

Suppose  that  the  pay  to  the  officers  of  the  disbanded 
corps  be  of  the  same  amount  as  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  men 117,000 


253,500* 


To  prevent  bulky  estimations,  admit  the  same  sum 
to  the  disbanded  navy  as  to  the  army,  and  the 
same  increase  of  pay  -----       253,500/. 


Total,     507,000/. 

Every  year  some  part  of  this  sum  of  half  a  million  (I  omit  the 
odd  seven  thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  account 
unembarrassed)  will  fall  in,  and  the  whole  of  it  in  time,  Bfl  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  life  annuities,  except  the  increased  pay  of  thirty- 
nine  thousand  pounds.  As  it  fulls  in,  a  part  of  the  taxes  may  be 
taken  off;  for  instance,  when  thirty  thousand  pounds  fall  in,  the 
duty  on  hops  may  be  wholly  taken  oil';  and  as  other  parts  fall  in. 
the  duties  on  candles  and  soap  may  be  lessened,  till  at  last  they 
will  totally  cease. — There  now  remains  at  least  one  million  and 
a  half  of  surplus  taxes. 

The  tax  on  houses  and  windows  is  one  of  those  direct  taxes, 
which,  like  the  poor-rates,  is  not  confounded  with  trade;  and 
when  taken  off,  the  relief  will  be  instantly  fell*  This  tax  falls 
heavy  on  the  middle  class  of  people. 

The  amount  of  this  tax   by   the  returns   of  17SS, 
was,  £        s.   d. 

Houses  and  windows  by  the  act  of  1766  385,459   117 

do.  do.        by  the  act  of  1779  130,739   14  5J 


Total,  516,199       6  0J 

If  this  tax  be  struck  off,  there  will  then  remain  about  one  million 
of  surplus  taxes,  and  as  it  is  always  proper  to  keep  a  sum  in 
reserve,  for  incidental  matters,  it  may  be  best  not  to  extend 
reductions  further,  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  consider  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  other  modes  of  reform. 

Among  the  taxes  most  heavily  felt  is  the  commutation  tax.  I 
shall,  therefore,  offer  a  plan  for  its  abolition,  by  substituting 
another  in  its  place,  which  will  effect  three  objects  at  once  : 
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1st,  That  of  removing  the  burden  to  where  it  can  best  be 
borne. 

2d,  Restoring  justice  among  families  by  distribution  of  pro- 
perty. 

3d,  Extirpating  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unna- 
tural law   of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one   of  the   principal 
sources  of  corruption  at  elections.        t 
The  amount  of  the  commutation  tax  by  the  returns 

of  1788,  was, 771,657/. 

When  taxes  are  proposed,  the  country  is  amused  by  the  plau- 
sible language  of  taxing  luxuries.  One  thing  is  called  a  luxury  at 
one  time,  and  something  else  at  another  ;  but  the  real  luxury 
does  not  consist  in  the  article,  but  in  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
and  this  is  always  kept  out  of  sight. 

I  know  not  why  any  plant  or  herb  of  the  field  should  be  a 
greater  luxury  in  one  country  than  another,  but  an  overgrown 
estate  in  either  is  a  luxury  at  all  times,  and,  as  such,  is  the  proper 
object  of  taxation.  It  is,  therefore,  right  to  take  those  kind  tax- 
making  gentlemen  up  on  their  own  word,  and  argue  on  the  prin- 
ciple themselves  have  laid  down,  that  of  taxing  lururie$.  If  they 
or  their  champion,  Mr.  Durke,  who,  1  growing  out  of  date 

like  the  man  in  armor,  can  prove  that  an  estate  of  twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  pounds  a-year  is  not  a  luxury,  I  will  give  up  the 
argument. 

Admitting  that  any  annual  sum,  say,  for  instance,  one  thousand 
pounds,  is  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family,  con- 
sequently the  second  thousand  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  the 
third  still  more  so,  and  by  proceeding  DO,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at 
a  sum  that  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  prohibitable  luxury.  It 
would  be  impolitic  to  set  bounds  to  property  acquired  by  industry, 
and  therefore  it  is  right  to  place  the  prohibition  beyond  the  pro- 
bable acquisition  to  which  industry  can  extend  ;  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  limit  to  property,  or  the  accumulation  of  it  by  bequest.  It 
should  pass  in  some  other  line.  The  richest  in  every  nation  have 
poor  relations,  and  those  often  very  near  in  consanguinity. 

The  following  table  of  pr-  taxation  is  constructed  on 

the  above  principles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  commutation  tax. 
It  will  reach  the  point  of  prohibition  by  a  regular  operation,  and 
thereby  supersede  the  aristocrutical  law  of  primogeniture. 


Sd.  per  pound 

6       "       " 

9       «*       " 

Is. 

0       M       " 

1 

6       "       " 
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TABLE  I. 

A  tax  on  all  estates  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
after  deducting  the  land  tax,  and  up 

To  500/.      .... 
From  500  to  1000     - 
On  the  2d  thousand 
On  the  3d  ditto  - 

On  the  4th  ditto         ... 
And  so  on,  adding  Is.  per  pound  on  every  additional  thousand. 

At  the  twenty-third  thousand  the  tax  becomes  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and,  consequently,  every  thousand  beyond  that  sum, 
can  produce  no  profit  but  by  dividing  the  estate.  Yet,  formidable 
as  this  tax  appears,  it  will  not,  I  believe,  produce  so  much  as  the 
commutation  tax  ;  should  it  produce  more,  it  ought  to  be  lowered 
to  that  amount  upon  estates  under  two  or  three  thousand  a-year. 

On  small  and  middling  estates  it  is  lighter  (as  it  is  intended  to 
be)  than  the  commutation  tax.  It  is  not  till  after  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a-year,  that  it  begins  to  be  heavy.  The  object  is  not  so 
much  the  produce  of  the  tax  as  the  justice  of  the  measure.  The 
aristocracy  has  screened  itself  too  much,  and  this  serves  to  restore 
a  part  of  the  lost  equilibrium. 

As  an  instance  of  its  screening  itself,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  back  to  the  first  establishment  of  the  excise  laws,  at  what  is 
called  the  revolution,  or  the  coming  of  Charles  II.  The  aristo- 
cratical  interest  then  in  power,  commuted  the  feudal  services  itself 
was  under,  by  laying  a  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  sale  ;  that  is,  they 
compounded  with  Charles  for  an  exemption  from  those  services 
for  themselves  and  their  heirs,  by  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  other  people. 
The  aristocracy  do  not  purchase  beer  brewed  for  sale,  but  brew 
vheir  own  beer  free  of  the  duty,  and  if  any  commutation  at  that 
time  was  necessary,  it  ought  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  those 
for  whom  the  exemptions  from  those  services  were  intended  ;* 
instead  of  which,  it  was  thrown  on  an  entire  different  class  of 
men. 

*  The  tax  on  beer  brewed  for  sale,  from  which  the  aristocracy  are  exempt, 
is  almost  one  million  more  than  the  present  commutation  tax,  being  by  the 
returns  of  1788,  l,fi66,152/. — and,  consequently,  they  ought  to  take  ontnenv- 
selves  the  amount  of  the  commutation  tax,  as  they  arc  already  exempted  frora 
one  which  is  almost  a  million  greater. 
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But  the  chief  object  of  this  progressive  tax  (besides  the  justico 
of  rendering  taxes  more  equal  than  they  are)  is,  as  already  stated, 
to  extirpate  the  overgrown  influence  arising  from  the  unnatural 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  which  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
corruption  at  elections. 

It  would  be  attended  with  no  good  consequences  to  inquire  how 
such  vast  estates  as  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  a-year  could 
commence,  and  that  at  a  time  when  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  not  in  a  state  to  admit  of  such  acquisitions.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  evil  by  putting  them  in  a  condition  of 
descending  again  to  the  community  by  the  quiet  means  of  appor- 
tioning them  among  all  the  heirs  and  heiresses  of  those  families 
This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  because  hitherto  the  aristocracy 
have  quartered  their  younger  children  and  connexions  upon  the 
public,  in  useless  posts,  places  and  offices,  which,  when  abolished, 
will  leave  them  destitute,  unless  the  law  of  primogeniture  be  also 
abolished  or  superseded. 

A  progressive  tax  will,  in  a  great  measure,  effect  this  object, 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  parties  most  immediately 
concerned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  ;  which  shows 
the  nett  produce  upon  every  estate,  after  subtracting  the  tax.  By 
this  it  will  appear,  that  after  an  estate  exceeds  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  a-year,  the  remainder  produces  but  little  profit  to  the 
holder,  and  consequently,  will  either  pass  to  the  younger  children 
or  to  other  kindred. 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  nett  produce  of  every  estate    from  one  (housana 
to  twenty-three  thousand  pounds  a-year. 


No.  of  thousands 

Total  tax  subtracted. 

Nett  produce. 

per  ann. 

1000/. 

21/. 

979/. 

2000 

59 

1941 

3000 

109 

2891 

4000 

184 

3861 

5000 

284 

4716 

6000 

434 

5566 

7000 

634 

6366 

8000 

880 

7120 

9000 

1180 

7820 

10,000 

1530 

8470 

11,000 

1930 

9070 

12,000 

2380 

9620 

13,000 

2880 

10,120 

14,000 

3430 

10,570 

15,000 

4030 

10.970 

16,000 

4680 

11,320 

17,000 

5380 

11,620 

18,000 

6130 

11,870 

19,000 

6930 

12,170 

20,000 

7780 

12,220 

21,000 

8680 

12,320 

22,000 

9630 

12,370 

23,000 

10,630 

12,370 

N.  B.  The  odd  shillings  are  dropped  in  this  table. 

According  to  this  table,  an  estate  cannot  produce  more  than 
12,370/.  clear  of  the  land  tax  and  the  progressive  tax,  and  there- 
fore the  dividing  such  estates  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  family  in 
terest.  An  estate  of  23,000/.  a-year,  divided  into  five  estates  of 
four  thousand  each  and  one  of  three,  will  be  charged  only  1129/. 
which  is  but  five  per  cent.,  but  if  held  by  any  one  possessor,  will 
be  charged  10,630/. 

Although  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  those  estates  be  unne- 
cessary, the  continuation  of  them  in  their  present  state  is  another 
subject.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  As  hereditary  es- 
tates, the  law  has  created  the  evil,  and  it  ought  also  to  provide  the 
remedy.  Primogeniture  ought  to  be  abolished,  not  only  because 
it  is  unnatural  and  unjust,  but  because  the  country  suffers  by  its 

VOL.  II.  31 
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operation.  By  cutting  off  (as  before  observed)  the  younger  chil- 
dren from  their  proper  portion  of  inheritance,  the  public  is  loaded 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ;  and  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions violated  by  the  overbearing  influence  which  this  unjust 
monopoly  of  family  property  produces.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  oc- 
casions a  waste  of  national  property.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
land  of  the  country  is  rendered  unproductive,  by  the  great  extent 
of  parks  and  chases  which  this  law  serves  to  keep  up,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  annual  production  of  grain  is  not  equal  to  the 
national  consumption.* — In  short,  the  evils  of  the  aristocratical 
system  are  so  great  and  numerous,  so  inconsistent  with  every 
thing  that  is  just,  wise,  natural  and  beneficent,  that  when  they 
are  considered,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  that  many,  who  are 
now  classed  under  that  description,  will  wish  to  see  such  a  system 
abolished. 

"What  pleasure  can  they  derive  from  contemplating  the  exposed 
condition,  and  almost  certain  beggary  of  their  younger  offspring  ? 
Every  aristocratical  family  has  an  appendage  of  family  be:; 
hanging  round  it,  which  in  a  few  ages,  or  a  few  generations,  are 
shook  off,  and  console  themselves  with  telling  their  tale  in  alms- 
house-, work-houses,  and  prisons.  This  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  aristocracy.  The  peer  and  the  beggar  are  often  of  the 
same  family.  One  extreme  produces  the  other  :  to  make  one 
rich  many  must  be  made  poor  ;  neither  can  the  system  be  sup- 
ported by  other  means. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  to  whom  the  laws  of  England 
are  particularly  hostile,  and  those  the  most  helpless  ;  younger 
children,  and  the  poor.  Of  the  former  I  have  just  spoken  ;  of 
the  latter  I  shall  mention  one  instance  out  of  the  many  that  might 
be  produced,  and  with  which  I  shall  close  this  subject. 

Several  laws  are  in  existence  for  regulating  and  limiting  work- 
men^ wages.  Why  not  leave  them  as  free  to  make  their  own 
bargains,  as  the  law-makers  are  to  let  their  farms  and  houses  ? 
Personal  labor  is  all  the  property  they  have.  AVhy  is  that  little, 
and  the  little  freedom  they  enjoy,  to  be  infringed  ?  But  the  in- 
justice will  appear  stronger,  if  we  consider  the  operation  and 
effect  of  such  laws.  When  wages  are  fixed  by  what  is  called  a 
law,  the  legal  wages  remain  stationary,  while  every  thing  else  is 

♦  See  the  Reports  on  the  Corn  Trade. 
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in  progression  ;  and  as  those  who  make  that  law,  still  continue  to 
lay  on  new  taxes  by  other  laws,  they  increase  the  expense  of 
living  by  one  law,  and  take  away  the  means  by  another. 

But  if  these  gentlemen  law-makers  arid  tax-makers  thought  it 
right  to  limit  the  poor  pittance  which  personal  labor  can  produce, 
and  on  which  a  whole  family  is  to  be  supported,  they  certainly 
must  feel  themselves  happily  indulged  in  a  limitation  on  their  own 
part,  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  a-year,  and  that  of  proper- 
ty ihey  never  acquired,  (nor  probably  any  of  their  ancestors)  and 
of  which  they  have  made  so  ill  a  use. 

Having  now  finished  this  subject,  I  shall  bring  the  several  pai 
ticulars  into  one  view,  and  then  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  first  eight  articles  are  brought  forward  from  p.  235. 

1.  Abolition  of  two  millions  poor-rates. 

2.  Provision  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  poor  fami- 
lies, at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  head  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  provides  also  education  for  one  million 
and  thirty  thousand  children. 

3.  Annuity  of  six  pounds  per  annum  each  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of 
the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  until  sixty. 

4.  Annuity  of  ten  pounds  each  for  life  for  all  poor  persons, 
decayed  tradesmen,  and  others,  supposed  seventy  thousand,  of  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

5.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  fifty  thousand  births. 

6.  Donation  of  twenty  shillings  each  for  twenty  thousand  mar- 
riages. 

7.  Allowance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  persons  travelling  for  work,  and  dying  at  a  distance 
from  their  friends. 

8.  Employment  at  all  times  for  the  casual  poor  in  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

Second  enumeration. 

9.  Abolition  of  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows. 

10.  Allowance  of  three  shillings  per  week  for  life  to  fifteen 
thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  and  a  proportionate  allowance  to  tne 
officers  of  the  disbanded  corps. 

11.  Increase  of  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  of  19,500?.  an- 
nually 
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12.  The  same  allowance  to  the  disbanded  navy,  and  the  same 
increase  of  pay,  as  to  the  army. 

13.  Abolition  of  the  commutation  tax. 

14.  Plan  of  a  progressive  tax,  operating  to  extirpate  the  unjust 
and  unnatural  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  vicious  influence  of 
the  aristocratical  system.* 

There  yet  remains,  as  already  stated,  one  million  of  surplus 
taxes.  Some  part  of  this  will  be  required  for  circumstances  that 
do  not  immediately  present  themselves,  and  such  part  as  shall  not 
be  wanted,  will  admit  of  a  further  reduction  of  taxes  equal  to  that 
amount. 

Among  the  claims  that  justice  requires  to  be  made,  the  con 
dition  of  the  inferior  revenue-officers  will  merit  attention.  It  is 
a  reproach  to  any  government  to  waste  such  an  immensity  of 
revenue  in  sinecures  and  nominal  and  unnecessary  places  and 
offices,  and  not  allow  even  a  decent  livelihood  to  those  on  whom 
the  labor  falls.  The  salary  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  revenue 
has  stood  at  the  petty  pittance  of  less  than  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  It  ought  to  be  seventy. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  applied  to  this 
purpose,  will  put  all  those  salaries  in  a  decent  condition. 

This  was  proposed  to  be  done  almost  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
treasury  board   then    in  being,  startled   at   it,  as  it  might  lead  to 
similar  expectations  from  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  event 
that  the  king,  or  somebody  for  him,  applied  to  parliament  to  have 

*  When  inquiries  arc  made  into  (he  condition  of  the  poor,  various  d 
of  distress    will   most    probably   be   found,  :<»  render  a  different  arran:- 
preferable  to  that  which  is  already  proposed.     Widows  with  families  wiil  he 
in  greater  want  than  where  ll  ,^i>.inds  living.     There  is  also  a  differ- 

ence in  the  expense  of  Living  in  different  counties — and  more  so  in  fuel. 

Suppose  fifty  thousand   extraordinary  cases,  at  the  rale  of  ten 
pounds  per  family  per  ann.  .....     500,000/. 

100,000  families,  at  8/.  per  family  per  ann.    -  -  -  800,000 

100,000  fainili     ,  at  71.  p<  r  "  ...     700,000 

104,000  fa  /.  prr      «  "  -  -  -  520,000 

And  instead  of  len  shillings  per  head  for  the  education  of  other 
children,  to  allow  fifty  shillings  per  family  for  that,  purpose  to 
fifty  thousand  families  ...  .     250,000 

2,770,000 
140,000  aged  persons  as  before,  1,120,900 

3,890,000/. 

This  arrangement  amounts  to  the  same  sum  as  stated  ir  p.  232,  including 

the  250,000/.  for  education  :  but  it  provides   (including  the  aged  people)   for 

four  hundred  and  four  thousand  families,  which  u>  almost  one  third  of  all  the 

families  in  England. 
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his  own  salary  raised  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which 
being  done,  every  thing  else  was  laid  aside. 

With  respect  to  another  class  of  men,  the  inferior  clergy,  I  for- 
bear to  enlarge  on  their  condition  ;  but  all  partialities  and  pre- 
judices for,  or  against,  different  modes  and  forms  of  religion 
aside,  common  justice  will  determine,  whether  there  ought  to  be 
an  income  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a-year  to  one  man,  and  of 
ten  thousand  to  Another.  I  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more 
freedom,  because  I  am  known  not  to  be  a  Presbyterian  ;  and 
therefore  the  cant  cry  of  court  sycophants,  about  church  and 
meeting,  kept  up  to  amuse  and  bewilder  the  nation,  cannot  be 
raised  against  me. 

Ye  simple  men  on  both  sides  the  question,  do  you  not  see 
through  this  courtly  craft  ?  If  ye  can  be  kept  disputing  and 
wrangling  about  church  and  meeting,  ye  just  answer  the  purpose 
of  every  courtier,  who  lives  the  while  on  the  spoil  of  the  taxes, 
and  laughs  at  your  credulity. — Every  religion  is  good  that  teaches 
man  to  be  good  ;  and  I  know  of  none  that  instructs  him  to  be 
bad. 

All  the  beforementioned  calculations,  suppose  only  sixteen  mil 
lions  and  an  half  of  taxes  paid  into  the  exchequer,  after  the 
expense  of  collection  and  drawbacks  at  the  custom-house  and 
excise-office  are  deducted  ;  whereas  the  sum  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  The  taxes 
raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  expended  in  those  countries, 
and  therefore  their  savings  will  come  out  of  their  own  taxes  :  but 
if  any  part  be  paid  into  the  English  exchequer,  it  might  be  remit- 
ted.— This  will  not  make  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
difference. 

There  now  remains  only  the  national  debt  to  be  considered. 
In  the  year  1789,  the  interest,  exclusive  of  the  tontine,  was 
9,150,138/.  How  much  the  capital  has  been  reduced  since  that 
time  the  minister  best  knows.  But  after  paying  the  interest, 
abolishing  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  the  commutation  tax 
and  the  poor-rates,  and  making  all  the  provisions  for  the  poor, 
for  the  education  of  children,  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
banded part  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
remainder,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  one  million. 

The  present  scheme  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  appears  to 
me,  speaking  as  an  indifferent  person,  to  be  an  ill  concerted,  if 
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not  a  fallacious  job.  The  burden  of  the  national  debt  consists 
not  in  its  being  so  many  millions,  or  so  many  hundred  millions, 
but  in  the  quantity  of  taxes  collected  every  year  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. If  this  quantity  continues  the  same,  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt  is  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  the  ca- 
pital more  or  less. — The  only  knowledge  which  the  public  can 
have  of  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  must  be  through  the  reduction 
of  taxes  for  paying  the  interest.  The  debt,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
duced one  farthing  to  the  public  by  all  the  millions  that  have  been 
paid  ;  and  it  would  require  more  money  now  to  purchase  up  the 
capital,  than  when  the  scheme  began. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  at  this  point,  to  which  I  shall  return 
again,  I  look  back  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minister. 

I  was  then  in  America.  The  war  was  over  ;  and  though  re- 
sentment had  ceased,  memory  was  still  alive. 

When  the  news  of  the  coalition  arrived,  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  America,  I  felt  it  as  a  man. 
It  had  something  in  it  which  shocked,  by  publicly  sporting  with 
decency,  if  not  with  principle.  It  was  impudence  in  lord  North ; 
it  was  a  want  of  firmness  in  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Pitt  was,  at  that  time,  what  may  be  called  a  maiden  charac- 
ter in  politics.  So  far  from  being  hackneyed,  he  appeared  not  to 
be  initiated  into  the  first  mysteries  of  court  intrigue.  Every  thing 
was  in  his  favor.  Resentment  against  the  coalition  served  as 
friendship  to  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  vice  was  credited  for  vir- 
tue. With  the  return  of  peace,  commerce  and  prosperity  would 
rise  of  itself;  yet  even  this  increase  was  thrown  to  his  account. 

When  he  came  to  the  helm,  the  storm  was  over,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  interrupt  his  course.  It  required  even  ingenuity  to  be 
wrong,  and  he  succeeded.  A  little  time  showed  him  the  same 
sort  of  man  as  his  predecessors  had  been.  Instead  of  profiting 
by  those  errors  which  had  accumulated  a  burden  of  taxes  unparal- 
leled in  the  world,  he  sought,  I  might  almost  say,  he  advertised 
for  enemies,  and  provoked  means  to  increase  taxation.  Aiming 
at  something,  he  knew  not  what,  he  ransacked  Europe  and  India 
for  adventures,  and  abandoning  the  fair  pretensions  he  began 
with,  became  the  knight-errant  of  modern  times. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  see  character  throw  itself  away.  It  is  more 
so  to  see  one's  self  deceived.  Mr.  Pitt  had  merited  nothing,  but 
he  promised  much.     He  gave  symptoms  of  a  mind  superior  to 
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the  meanness  and  corruption  of  courts.  His  apparent  candor 
encouraged  expectations  ;  and  the  public  confidence,  stunned, 
wearied,  and  confounded  by  a  chaos  of  parties,  revived  and  at- 
tached itself  to  him.  But  mistaking,  as  he  has  done,  the  disgust 
of  the  nation  against  the  coalition,  for  merit  in  himself,  he  has 
rushed  into  measures,  which  a  man  less  supported  would  not  have 
presumed  to  act. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  change  of  ministers  amounts  to 
nothing.  One  goes  out,  another  comes  in,  and  still  the  same 
measures,  vices,  and  extravagance  are  pursued.  It  signifies  not 
who  is  minister.  The  defect  lies  in  the  system.  The  foundation 
and  the  superstructure  of  the  government  is  bad.  Prop  it  as  you 
please,  it  continually  sinks  into  court  government,  and  ever  will. 

I  return,  as  I  promised,  to  the  subject  of  the  national  debt,  that 
offspring  of  the  Dutch- Anglo  revolution,  and  its  handmaid,  the 
Hanover  succession. 

But  it  is  now  too  late  to  inquire  how  it  began.  Those  to  whom 
it  is  due  have  advanced  the  money  ;  and  whether  it  was  well  or 
ill  spent,  or  pocketed,  is  not  their  crime. — It  is,  however,  easy  to 
see,  that  as  the  nation  proceeds  in  contemplating  the  nature  and 
principles  of  government,  and  to  understand  taxes,  and  make 
comparisons  between  those  of  America,  France,  and  England,  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  in  the  same  torpid  state  it  has 
hitherto  been.  Some  reform  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  soon  begin.  It  is  not  whether  these  principles  press  with 
little  or  much  force  in  the  present  moment.  They  are  out.  They 
are  abroad  in  the  world,  and  no  force  can  stop  them.  Like  a  se- 
cret told,  they  are  beyond  recall ;  and  he  must  be  blind  indeed 
that  does  not  see  that  a  change  is  already  beginning. 

Nine  millions  of  dead  taxes  is  a  serious  thing  ;  and  this  not 
only  for  bad,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  foreign  government.  By 
putting  the  power  of  making  war  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigners 
who  came  for  what  they  could  get,  little  else  was  to  be  expected 
than  what  has  happened. 

Reasons  are  already  advanced  in  this  work,  showing  that  what- 
ever the  reforms  in  the  taxes  may  be,  they  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  not  in  the  part  applied 
to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. — By  remitting  the  taxes  of 
the  poor,  they  will  be  totally  relieved  and  all  discontent  will  be 
taken  away  ;  and  by  striking  off  such  of  the  taxes  as  are  already 
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mentioned,  the  nation  will  more  than  recover  the  whole  expense 
of  the  mad  American  war. 

There  will  then  remain  only  the  national  debt  as  a  subject  of 
discontent,  and  in  order  to  remove,  or  rather  to  prevent  this,  it 
would  be  good  policy  in  the  stockholders  themselves  to  consider 
it  as  property,  subject  like  all  other  property,  to  bear  some  portion 
of  the  taxes.  It  would  give  to  it  both  popularity  and  security, 
and,  as  a  great  part  of  its  present  inconvenience  is  balanced  by 
the  capital  which  it  keeps  alive,  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  so 
far  add  to  that  balance  as  to  silence  objections. 

This  may  be  done  by  such  gradual  means  as  to  accomplish  ail 
that  is  necessary  with  the  greatest  ease  and  convenience. 

Instead  of  taxing  the  capital,  the  best  method  would  be  to  tax 
the  interest  by  some  progressive  ratio,  and  to  lessen  the  public 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  interest  diminished. 

Suppose  the  inti  real  was  taxed  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  the 
first  year,  a  penny  more  the  second,  and  to  proceed  by  a  certain 
ratio  to  be  determined  upon,  always  less  than  any  other  tax  upon 
property.  Such  a  tax  would  be  subtracted  from  the  interest  at 
the  time  of  payment,  without  any  expense  of  collection. 

One  halfpenny  in  the  pound  would  lessen  the  interest  and  con- 
sequently the  taxes,  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  tax  on 
wagons  amounts  to  this  sum,  and  this  tax  might  be  taken  off  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  the  tax  on  female  servants,  or  some 
other  of  the  like  amount  might  also  be  taken  off,  and  by  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner,  always  applying  the  tax  raised  from  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debt  towards  its  extinction,  and  not  carrying  it  to  the 
current  services,  it  would  liberate  itself. 

The  stockholders,  notwithstanding  this  tax,  would  pay  less 
taxes  than  they  do  now.  What  they  would  save  by  the  extinction 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  tax  on  houses  and  windows,  and  the 
commutation  tax,  would  be  considerably  greater  than  what  this 
tax,  slow,  but  certain  in  its  operation,  amounts  to. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  prudence  to  look  out  for  measures  that 
may  apply  under  any  circumstance  that  may  approach.  There 
is,  at  this  moment,  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  that  requires 
it.  Preparation  now  is  wisdom.  If  taxation  be  once  let  loose, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  reinstate  it  ;  neither  would  the  relief  be 
so  effectual,  as  if  it  proceeded  by  some  certain  and  gradual 
reduction. 
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The  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  imposition  of  governments,  are  now 
beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  to  promise  them  any  longer 
career.  The  farce  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  in  all  countries, 
is  following  that  of  chivalry,  and  Mr.  Burke  is  dressing  for  the 
funeral.  Let  it  then  pass  quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  other  follies, 
and  the  mourners  be  comforted. 

The  time  is  not  very  distant,  when  England  will  laugh  at 
itself  for  sending  to  Holland,  Hanover,  Zell,  or  Brunswick 
for  men,  at  the  expense  of  a  million  a-year,  who  understood 
neither  her  laws,  her  language,  nor  her  interest,  and  whose  ca- 
pacities would  scarcely  have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a 
parish  constable.  If  government  could  be  trusted  to  such  hands, 
it  must  be  some  easy  and  simple  thing  indeed,  and  materials  fit 
for  all  the  purposes  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  village  in 
England. 

When  it  shall  be  said  in  any  country  in  the  world,  my  poor  are 
happy  :  neither  ignorance  nor  distress  is  to  be  found  among  them  ; 
my  jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  beggars  ;  the  aged 
are  not  in  want,  the  taxes  are  not  oppressive  ;  the  rational  world 
is  my  friend,  because  I  am  the  friend  of  its  happiness  :  when 
these  things  can  be  said,  then  may  that  country  boast  of  its  con- 
stitution and  its  government. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen  two  revolutions, 
those  of  America  and  France.  In  the  former,  the  contest  was 
long  and  the  conflict  severe  ;  in  the  latter,  the  nation  acted  with 
such  a  consolidated  impulse,  that  having  no  foreign  enemy  to 
contend  with,  the  revolution  was  complete  in  power  the  moment 
it  appeared.  From  both  those  instances  it  is  evident,  that  the 
greatest  forces  that  can  be  brought  into  the  field  of  revolutions, 
are  reason  and  common  interest.  Where  these  can  have  the  op- 
portunity of  acting,  opposition  dies  with  fear,  or  crumbles  away 
by  conviction.  It  is  a  great  standing  which  they  have  now  uni- 
versally obtained  ;  and  we  may  hereafter  hope  to  see  revolutions, 
or  changes  in  governments,  produced  with  the  same  quiet  opera- 
tion by  which  any  measure,  determinable  by  reason  and  discus- 
sion, is  accomplished. 

When  a  nation  changes  its  opinion  and  habits  of  thinking,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  governed  as  before  ;  but  it  would  not  only  be 
wrong,  but  bad  policy,  to  attempt  by  force  what  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  reason.     Rebellion  consists  in  forcibly  opposing 

vol.  ii.  32 
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the  general  will  of  a  nation,  whether  by  a  party  or  by  a  govern- 
ment. There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  every  nation  a  method 
of  occasionally  ascertaining  the  state  of  public  opinion  with  res- 
pect to  government.  On  this  point  the  old  government  of  France 
was  superior  to  the  present  government  of  England,  becau> 
extraordinary  occasions,  recourse  could  be  had  to  what  was  then 
called  the  states-general.  But  in  England  there  are  no  such  oc- 
casional bodies  ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  now  called  representa- 
tives, a  great  part  of  them  are  mere  machines  of  the  court,  place- 
men and  dependants. 

I  presume,  that  though  all  the  people   of  England  pay  tl 
not  an  hundredth  part  of  them  are  electors,  and  the  members  of 
one  of  the  houses  of  parliament  represent  nobody  but  ttV 
There  is,  therefore,  no  power  but  the  voluntary  will  of  the  p< 
that  ha-  a  right  to  act  in  any  matter  respecting  a  genera]  reform  ; 

and  by  the  same  right  that  two  pereOUl  can  confer  on  iucfa  a 
ject,  i  thousand  may.     Ths  object,  in  all  such  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, is  to  find  out  what  the  gi  Derml  sense  of  i  nati> 
and  t  rned  by  it.     If  it  prefer  ■  bed  or  defective  gorem- 

ment   to  a   reform,  or  choose    to   pay   ten  tunes  more  taxes  than 
there  is  ai  'ii  for,  it  bsi   ■  right   P0  to  do  ;   and  so  long  as 

the  majority  do  not  impose  conditions  on  the  minority,  dirT 
from  what  thev  impose  upon  thentselYes,  though  there  in. 
much  error,  there  is  no  injustiee.      Neither  will  the  error  continue 
long.      Reason  and  discussion  will  so<>n  hnn.:  thingl    right,    | 
ever  wrong  they  may  begin.     By  inch  a  |  0  tumult 

be  apprehended.      The  poor,   in   all    countries,  SXC   naturally  both 
Oable  and  grateful    in   all   reforms  in  which   their   interest  and 
happiness  arc  included.      It   is  only  by  neglecting   and   rejecting 
them  that  they  become  tumukooos. 

Th<  0O   the   public   attention  are,  the 

French  revolution,  end  the  prospect  of  a  general  revolution  m 
governments,     of  all  notions  in  Europe  there  ii  none  *o  much 

interested  in  th-  French  revolution  as  England.  Enemies  for 
ages,  and  that  at  a  \a»t  expense,  and  without  any  national  object, 
the  opportunity  now  present!  itself  of  amicably  closing  the  » 
and  joining  their  sfibrta  to  reform  the  rest  of  Europe.  Hy  doing 
this  they  will  not  only  prevent  tlie  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
increase  of  taxes,  hut  be  in  a  condition  of  petting  rid  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  present  burdens,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
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Long  experience,  however,  has  shown,  that  reforms  of  this  kind 
are  not  those  which  old  governments  wish  to  promote,  and  there- 
fore, it  is  to  nations,  and  not  to  such  governments,  that  these  mat- 
ters present  themselves. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  I  have  spoken  of  an  al- 
liance between  England,  France,  and  America,  for  purposes  that 
were  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  Though  I  have  no  direct  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  America,  I  have  good  reason  to  conclude 
thut  she  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, provided  that  the  governments  with  which  she  might  ally, 
act<-d  as  national  governments,  and  not  as  courts  enveloped  in 
intrigue  and  mystery.  That  France  as  a  nation  and  a  national 
government,  would  prefer  an  alliance  with  England,  is  a  matter 
of  certainty.  Nations,  like  individuals  who  have  long  been  ene- 
mies, without  knowing  each  other,  or  knowing  why,  become  better 
friends  when  they  discover  the  errors  and  impositions  under  which 
they  had  acted. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  probability  of  such  a  connexion,  I  will 
state  some  matters  by  which  such  an  alliance,  together  with  that 
of  Holland,  might  render  service,  not  only  to  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned,  but  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is,  I  think,  quite  certain,  that  if  the  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland  were  confederated,  they  could  propose, 
with  effect,  a  limitation  to,  and  a  general  dismantling  of,  all  the 
navies  in  Europe,  to  a  certain  proportion  to  be  agreed  upon. 

1st,  That  no  new  ship  of  war  shall  be  built  by  any  power  in 
Europe,  themselves  included. 

2d,  That  all  the  navies  now  in  existence  shall  be  put  back, 
supposed  to  one  tenth  of  their  present  force.  This  will  save  to 
France  and  England,  each,  at  least  two  millions  annually,  and 
their  relative  force  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  now.  If 
men  will  permit  themselves  to  think,  as  rational  beings  ought  to 
think,  nothing  can  appear  more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  exclusive 
of  all  moral  reflections,  than  to  be  at  the  expense  of  building  na- 
vies, filling  them  with  men,  and  then  hauling  them  into  the  ocean, 
to  try  which  can  sink  each  other  fastest.  Peace,  which  costs 
nothing,  is  attended  with  infinitely  more  advantage,  than  any 
victory  with  all  its  expense.  But  this,  though  it  best  answers 
the  purpose  of  nations,  does  not  that  of  court  governments, 
whose  habitual  policy  is  pretence  for  taxation,  places,  and  offices. 
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It  is,  I  think,  also  certain,  that  the  above  confederated  powers, 
together  with  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  can  propose, 
with  effect,  to  Spain,  the  independence  of  South  America,  and 
the  opening  those  countries  of  immense  extent  and  wealth  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  as  North  America  now  is. 

AVith  how  much  more  glory,  and  advantage  to  itself,  does  a 
nation  act,  when  it  exerts  its  powers  to  rescue  the  world  from 
bondage,  and  to  create  to  itself  friends,  than  when  it  employs 
those  powers  to  increase  ruin,  desolation,  and  misery.  The  hor- 
rid scene  that  is  now  acting  by  the  English  government  in  the 
East  Indies,  is  fit  only  to  be  told  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  who, 
destitute  of  principle,  robbed  and  tortured  the  world  which  they 
were  incapable  of  enjoying. 

The  opening  of  South  America  would  produce  an  immense 
field  for  commerce,  and  a  ready  money  market  for  manufactures, 
which  the  eastern  world  does  not.  The  East  is  already  a  coun- 
try of  manufactures,  the  importation  of  which  is  not  only  an 
injury  to  the  manufacture!  of  England,  but  a  drain  up<  : 
specie.     The  balance  against    England  by  this  tra  darly 

upwards    of  half  a   million  annually    sent   out    in   the  East  India 
ships   in   silver  ;  and   this  i-on,  together  with   German 

intrigue,   and   German  it   there   is  so  littli 

England. 

But  any  war  is  harvest  to  such  governments,  however  ruinous 
it  may  be  to  a  nation.     It  serves  to  keep  up 
tions,  which   prevent    people    from    looking    into   ti  tl    and 

abuses  ot  >enL      It  is  the  lo  here!   and  th<    lo  there  /    that 

amuses  and  cheats  the  multitude. 

Never  did  §o  great  an  opportunity  offer  itself  t<»  England, 
to  all  I'mi  ia  produced  by  the  two  revolutions  of  An.- 

and  France.     By  the  former,  freedom  has  a  national  champ 

the  western  world  ;    and  by  the  latter,   in  Europe.      When  IBOther 

nation  shall  join    I  d  government  will 

scarcely  dare  to  appear.     Ton-.-  a  trite  expression,  the  ii 
becoming  hoi  alio  pe.     The  insulted  German  and  the 

Spaniard,  the  Rusa  and  the  Pole  are  beginning  to  think. 

The  present  age   will    ;  merit   to  be   called  the  A 

Reason,  and  the  present  generation  will  appear   to   the   future  as 
the  Adam  ot   a  new  world. 
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When  all  the  governments  of  Europe  shall  be  established 
on  the  representative  system,  nations  will  become  acquainted, 
and  the  animosities  and  prejudices  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
and  artifice  of  courts,  will  cease.  The  oppressed  soldier  will 
become  a  freeman  ;  and  the  tortured  sailor,  no  longer  dragged 
through  the  streets  like  a  felon,  will  pursue  his  mercantile  voyage 
in  safety.  It  would  be  better  that  nations  should  continue  the 
pay  of  their  soldiers  during  their  lives,  and  give  them  their  dis- 
charge and  restore  them  to  freedom  and  their  friends,  and  cease 
recruiting,  than  retain  such  multitudes  at  the  same  expense,  in  a 
condition  useless  to  society  and  to  themselves.  As  soldiers  have 
hitherto  been  treated  in  most  countries,  they  might  be  said  to  be 
without  a  friend.  Shunned  by  the  citizen  on  an  apprehension  of 
their  being  enemies  to  liberty,  and  too  often  insulted  by  those  who 
commanded  them,  their  condition  was  a  double  oppression.  But 
where  genuine  principles  of  liberty  pervade  a  people,  every  thing 
is  restored  to  order  ;  and  the  soldier  civilly  treated,  returns  the 
civ  ility. 

In  contemplating  revolutions,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes  ;  the  one,  to  avoid  or  get 
rid  of  some  great  calamity,  the  other,  to  obtain  some  great  and 
positive  good  |  and  the  two  may  be  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  active  and  passive  revolutions.  In  those  which  proceed  from 
the  former  cause,  the  temper  becomes  incensed  and  soured  ; 
and  the  redress,  obtained  by  danger,  is  too  often  sullied  by 
revenge.  But  in  those  which  proceed  from  the  latter,  the  heart, 
rather  animated  than  agitated,  enters  serenely  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Reason  and  discussion,  persuasion  and  conviction,  be- 
come the  weapons  in  the  contest,  and  it  is  only  when  those  are 
attempted  to  be  suppressed  that  recourse  is  had  to  violence. 
When  men  unite  in  agreeing  that  a  thing  is  good,  could  it  be 
obtained,  such  for  instance  as  relief  from  a  burden  of  taxes  and 
the  extinction  of  corruption,  the  object  is  more  than  half  accom- 
plished. What  they  approve  as  the  end,  they  will  promote  in  the 
means. 

Will  any  man  say  in  the  present  excess  of  taxation,  falling  so 
heavily  on  the  poor,  that  a  remission  of  five  pounds  annually  of 
taxes  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  poor  families  is  not  a 
good  thing  ?  Will  he  say  that  a  remission  of  seven  pounds  an- 
nually to  one  hundred  thousand   other  poor  families  ;  of  eight 
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pounds  annually  to  another  hundred  thousand  poor  families,  and 
of  ten  pounds  annually  to  fifty  thousand  poor  and  widowed  fami- 
lies, are  not  good  things  ?  And,  to  proceed  a  step  further  in  this 
climax,  will  he  say,  that  to  provide  against  the  misfortunes  to 
which  all  human  life  is  subject,  by  securing  six  pounds  annually 
for  all  poor,  distressed,  and  reduced  persons  of  the  age  of  fifty 
and  until  sixty,  and  of  ten  pounds  annually  after  sixty,  is  not  a 
good  thing  h 

Will  he  say,  that  an  abolition  of  two  millions  of  poor-rates  to 
the  housekeepers,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  house  and  window- 
light  tax  and  of  the  commutation  tax  is  not  a  good  thing  ?  Or 
will  he  say,  that  to  abolish  corruption  is  a  bad  thing  ? 

If,  therefore,  the  good  to  be  obtained  be  worthy  of  a  passive, 
rational,  and  costless  revolution,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  prefer 
waiting  for  a  calamity  that  should  force  a  violent  one.  I  have  no 
idea,  considering  the  reforms  which  are  now  passing  and  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe,  that  England  will  permit  herself  to  be  the 
last  ;  and  where  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  quietly  offer, 
it  is  better  than  to  wait  for  a  turbulent  necessity.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  honor  to  the  animal  faculties  of  man  to  obtain  re- 
dress by  courage  and  danger,  but  it  is  far  greater  honor  to  the 
rational  faculties  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  reason,  accom- 
modation, and  general  consent.* 

As  reforms,  or  revolutions,  call  them  which  you  please,  extend 
themselves  among  nations,  those  nations  will  form  connexions 
and  conventions,  and  when  a  few  are  thus  confederated,  the  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid,  till  despotism  and  corrupt  government  be 
totally  expelled,  at  least  out  of  two  quarters  of  the  world,  Europe 

*  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  characters  in 
France  (there  always  will  be  those  who  see  further  into  events  than  others,) 
not  only  among  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  but  of  many  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  national  assembly,  that  the  monarchical  plan  will  not  continue 
many  years  in  that  country.  They  have  found  out,  that  as  wisdom  can- 
not be  Hereditary,  power  ous;ht  not — and  that  for  a  man  to  merit  r\  million 
sterling  a-year  from  a  nation,  he  ought  to  have  a  mind  capable  of  compre- 
hending from  an  atom  to  a  universe,  which,  if  he  had,  he  would  be  above  re- 
ceiving the  pay.  But  they  wished  not  to  appear  to  had  t lie  nation  faster 
than  its  own  reason  and  interest  dictated.  In  all  the  conversation!  where  I 
have  been  present  upon  this  subject,  the  idea  always  was,  that  when  such  a 
time,  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive,  that  the  honorable 
and  liberal  method  would  be,  to  make  a  handsome  present  in  fee  simple  to  the 
person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  shall  then  be  in  the  monarchical  office,  and 
for  him  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  possessing  his  share  of  ge- 
neral rights  and  privileges,  and  to  be  no  more  accountable  to  the  public  for  his 
time  ajad  his  conduct  than  any  other  citizen. 
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and  America.  The  Algerine  piracy  may  then  be  commanded  to 
cease,  for  it  is  only  by  the  malicious  policy  of  old  governments 
against  each  other  that  it  exists. 

Throughout  this  work,  various  and  numerous  as  the  subjects 
are,  which  I  have  taken  up  and  investigated,  there  is  only  a  single 
paragraph  upon  religion,  viz.  "  that  every  religion  is  good  that 
teaches  man  to  be  good." 

I  have  carefully  avoided  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  because  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  is  called  the  present  ministry, 
wish  to  see  contentions  about  religion  kept  up  to  prevent  the  na- 
tion turning  its  attention  to  subjects  of  government.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  to  say,  "  look  that  waij,  or  any  way  but  this." 

But  as  religion  is  very  improperly  made  a  political  machine, 
and  the  reality  of  it  is  thereby  destroyed,  I  will  conclude  this 
work  with  stating  in  what  light  religion  appears  to  me. 

If  we  suppose  a  large  family  of  children,  who,  on  any  particu- 
lar day,  or  particular  occasion,  made  it  a  custom  to  present  to 
their  parents  some  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  each  of 
them  would  make  a  different  offering,  and  most  probably  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratulations  in  themes 
of  verse  and  prose,  by  some  little  devices,  as  their  genius  dic- 
tated, or  according  to  what  they  thought  would  please  ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  least  of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of  those  things,  would 
ramble  into  the  garden,  or  the  field,  and  gather  what  it  thought  the 
prettiest  flower  it  could  find,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  but  a 
simple  weed.  The  parents  would  be  more  gratified  by  such  a 
variety,  than  if  the  whole  of  them  had  acted  on  a  concerted  plan, 
and  each  had  made  exactly  the  same  offering.  This  would  have 
the  cold  appearance  of  contrivance,  or  the  harsh  one  of  control. 
But  of  all  unwelcome  things,  nothing  would  more  afflict  the  parent 
than  to  know,  that  the  whole  of  them  had  afterwards  gotten 
together  by  the  ears,  boys  and  girls,  fighting,  reviling,  and  abusing 
each  other  about  which  was  the  best  or  the  worst  present. 

Why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  great  Father  of  all  is  pleased 
with  variety  of  devotion  ;  and  that  the  greatest  offence  we  can 
act,  is  that  by  which  we  seek  to  torment  and  render  each  other 
miserable  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  what  I  am 
now  doing,  with  an  endeavor  to  conciliate  mankind,  to  render  their 
condition  happy,  to  unite  nations  that  have  hitherto  been  enemies, 
and  to  extirpate  the  horrid  practice  of  war,  and  break  the  chains 
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of  slavery  and  oppression,  is  acceptable  in  his  sight,  and  being 
the  best  service  I  can  perform,  I  act  it  cheerfully. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  two  men,  on  what  are  called  doctrinal 
points,  think  alike  who  think  at  all.  It  is  only  those  who  have 
not  thought  that  appear  to  agree.  It  is  in  this  case  as  with  what 
is  called  the  British  constitution.  Lt  has  been  taken  for  granted 
ro  be  good,  and  encomiums  have  supplied  the  place  of  proof. 
But  when  the  nation  comes  to  examine  into  principles  and  the 
abuses  it  admits,  it  will  be  found  to  have  more  defects  than  I  have 
pointed  out  in  this  work  and  the  former. 

As  to  what  are  called  national  religions,  we  may,  with  as  much 
propriety,  talk  of  national  gods.  It  is  either  political  craft  or  the 
remains  of  the  pagan  system,  when  every  nation  had  its  separate 
particular  deity.  Among  all  the  writers  of  the  English  church 
clergy,  who  have  treated  on  the  general  subject  of  religion,  the 
present  bishop  of  Landaff  has  not  been  excelled,  and  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  this 
token  of  respect.  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
subject,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  at  present.  It  has 
been  my  intention  for  the  five  years  I  have  been  in  Europe  to 
offer  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  on  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, if  the  opportunity  presented  itself  before  I  returned  to 
America.  Mr.  Burke  has  thrown  it  in  my  way,  and  I  thank  him. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  three  years  ago,  I  pressed  him  to  propose 
a  national  convention,  to  be  fairly  elected,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  state  of  the  nation  into  consideration  ;  but  I  found  that 
however  strongly  the  parliamentary  current  was  then  setting 
against  the  party  he  acted  with,  their  policy  was  to  keep  every 
thing  within  that  field  of  corruption,  and  trust  to  accidents. 
Long  experience  had  shown  that  parliaments  would  follow  any 
change  of  ministers,  and  on  this  they  rested  their  hopes  and  their 
expectations. 

Formerly,  when  divisions  arose  respecting  governments,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  That  savage 
custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system,  and  reference  is  had  to 
national  conventions.  Discussion  and  the  general  will  arbitrates 
the  question,  and  to  this,  private  opinion  yields  with  a  good  grace, 
and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted. 

Some  gentlemen  have  affected  to  call  the  principles  upon  which 
this  work  and  the  former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  are  founded, 
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"  a  new-fangled  doctrine.''  The  question  is  not  whether  these 
principles  are  new  or  old,  but  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 
Suppose  the  former,  I  will  show  their  effect  by  a  figure  easily 
understood. 

It  is  now  towards  the  middle  of  February.  Were  I  to  take  a 
turn  into  the  country,  the  trees  would  present  a  leafless,  wintery 
appearance.  As  people  are  apt  to  pluck  twigs  as  they  go  along, 
I  perhaps  might  do  the  same,  and  by  chance  might  observe,  that 
a  single  bud  on  that  twig  had  begun  to  swell.  I  should  reason 
very  unnaturally,  or  rather  not  reason  at  all,  to  suppose  this  was 
the  only  bud  in  England  which  had  this  appearance.  Instead  of 
deciding  thus,  I  should  instantly  conclude,  that  the  same  appear- 
ance was  beginning,  or  about  to  begin,  every  where  ;  and  though 
the  vegetable  sleep  will  continue  longer  on  some  trees  and  plants 
than  on  others,  and  though  some  of  them  may  not  blossom  for 
two  or  three  years,  all  will  be  in  leaf  in  the  summer,  except  those 
which  are  rotten.  What  pace  the  political  summer  may  keep 
with  the  natural,  no  human  foresight  can  determine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  spring  is  begun.  Thus 
wishing,  as  I  sincerely  do,  freedom  and  happiness  to  all  nations, 
I  close  the  second  part. 


APPENDIX. 


As  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  intended,  I  think  it  not  improper,  all  circumstances  consider- 
ed, to  state  the  causes  that  have  occasioned  that  delay. 

The  reader  will  probably  observe,  that  some  parts  in  the  plan 
contained  in  this  work  for  reducing  the  taxes,  and  certain  parts  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  Tuesday, 
January  31,  are  so  much  alike,  as  to  induce  a  belief,  that  either 
the  author  had  taken  the  hint  from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
author. — I  will  first  point  out  the  parts  that  are  similar,  and  then 
state  such  circumstances  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  leaving  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  conclusion. 

vol.  ii.  33 
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Considering  it  as  almost  an  unprecedented  case,  «hat  taxes 
should  be  proposed  to  be  taken  off,  it  is  equally  extraordinary  that 
such  a  measure  should  occur  to  two  persons  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  still  more  so  (considering  the  vast  variety  and  multinlicitv  of 
taxes)  that  they  should  hit  on  the  same  specific  taxes.  Mr.  Pitt 
has  mentioned,  in  his  speech,  the  tax  on  carts  ajid  icagons  ;  that 
on  female  servants  ;  the  lowering  the  tax  on  candles  and  the 
taking  off  the  tax  of  three  shillings  on  houses  having  under  seven 
windows. 

Every  one  of  those  specific  taxes  are  a  part  of  the  nlan  con- 
tained in  this  work,  and  proposed  also  to  be  taken  off.  Mr.  Pitt's 
plan,  it  is  true,  goes  no  further  than  to  a  reduction  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  reduction  proposed 
in  this  work,  to  nearly  six  millions.  I  have  made  my  calculations 
on  only  sixteen  millions  ami  an  half  of  revenue,  still  asserting 
that  it  was  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventeen  millions.  Mr.  Pitt 
states  it  at  16,090.000/.  I  know  enough  of  the  matter  to 
that  he  has  not  overstated  it.  Having  thus  given  the  pertieu 
which  correspond  in  this  work  and  his  speech,  I  will  state  a  chain 
of  circumstances  thai  may  k  ad  t<>  some  explanation. 

The  first  hint  for  lessening  the  taxes,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
flowing  from  the  French  revolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  address* 
and  Declaration  of  the  gentlemen  who  met  at  the  Thatched- 
House  tavern,  August  20,  1701.  Among  many  other  particulars 
stated  in  thai  address,  is  the  following,  put  as  an  interrogation  to 
the  government  opposera  of  the  French  revolution.  M  Are  they 
sorry  that  the  pretence  for  nets  oppressive  lares,  and  the  occasion 
for  continuing  many  old  taxes  will  l>e  at  an  end  t" 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  frequent  the 
Thatched-Houss  tavern,  are  men  of  court  connexions  and  so 
much  did  they  tak"  this  address  and  declaration  respecting  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in  disgust,  that  the 
landlord  was  under  the  neeetsitj  of  informing  the  gentlemen, 
who  composed  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  August,  and  who  pro- 
posed holding  another  meeting,  that  he  could  not  receive  them.* 

*  The  gentleman  who  signed  tin'  address  end  declaration  as  chairman  of 
the  in-'       -,   M  .  rTorne  Tooke,  being  generally  supposed  to  I"-  the  i 
Who  drew  it  up,  and  having  spoken  mneli  in  commendation  of  it,  hat  bass 
jocularly  accused  of  praising  nis  own  work.    'I'^.  free  him  from  tins  embar- 
rassment, and  to  save  him  the  repeated  trouble  of  mentioning  the  author,  r\s 

hv  has  net  (ailed  t<>  do,  I  make  no  hesitation  m  .s;\yinj,  tJu\t   ;*.*  the  Oppottuai 
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What  was  only  hinted  in  the  address  and  declaration  respecting 
taxes  and  principles  of  government,  will  be  found  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  in  this  work.  But  as  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  contains 
some  of  the  same  things  respecting  taxes,  I  now  come  to  give  the 
circumstances  before  alluded  to. 

The  case  is  this  :  this  work  was  intended  to  be  published  just 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  for  that  purpose  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  copy  was  put  into  the  printer's  hands  in  Septem- 
ber, and  all  the  remaining  copy,  as  far  as  page  160,  which  con- 
tains the  part  to  which  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  is  similar,  was  given  to 
him  full  six  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
informed  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  appear,  lie  had  com- 
posed nearly  the  whole  about  a  fortnight  before  the  time  of  parlia- 
ment's meeting,  and  had  printed  as  far  as  page  112,  and  had  given 
me  a  proof  of  the  next  sheet,  up  to  page  128.  It  was  then  in  suffi- 
cient forwardness  to  be  out  at  the  time  proposed,  as  two  other  sheets 
were  ready  for  striking  off.  I  had  before  told  him,  that  if  he 
thought  he  should  be  straitened  for  time,  I  could  get  part  of  the 
work  done  at  another  press,  which  he  desrred  me  not  to  do.  In 
this  manner  the  work  stood  on  the  Tuesday  fortnight  preceding 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  all  at  once,  without  any  previous 
intimation,  though  I  had  been  with  him  the  evening  before,  he 
sent  me  by  one  of  his  workmen,  all  the  remaining  copy,  from 
page  112,  declining  to  go  on  with  the  work  on  any  consideration. 

To  account  for  this  extraordinary  conduct  I  was  totally  at  a 
loss,  as  he  stopped  at  the  part  where  the  arguments  on  systems 
and  principles  of  government  closed,  and  where  the  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  and  the  aged  begins  ;  and  still  more  especially,  as  he 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  print,  and  before  he  had  seen 
the  whole  copy,  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy-right, 
together  with  the  future  copy-right  of  the  former  part  of  the  Rights 

ty  of  benefiting  by  the  French  revolution  easily  occurred  to  me,  I  drew  up 
the  publication  in  question,  and  showed  it  to  him  and  some  other  gentlemen  : 
who,  fully  approving  it,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  public, 
and  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guineas  to  defray  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising. I  believe  there  are  at  this  time  in  England  a  greater  number  of  men 
acting  on  disinterested  principles,  and  determined  to  look  into  the  nature  and 

Eractices  of  government  themselves,  and  not  blindly  trust,  as  has  hitherto 
een  the  case,  either  to  government  generally,  or  to  parliaments,  or  to  par- 
liamentary opposition,  than  at  any  former  period.  Had  this  been  done  a 
century  ago,  corruption  and  taxation  had  not  arrived  to  the  height  they  are 
now  at. 
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of  Man.  I  told  the  person  who  brought  me  this  offer  that  I 
should  not  accept  it,  and  wished  it  not  to  be  renewed,  giving  him 
as  my  reason,  that  though  I  believed  the  printer  to  be  an  honest 
man,  I  would  never  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  printer  or  publisher 
to  suppress  or  alter  a  work  of  mine,  by  making  him  master  of  the 
copy,  or  give  to  him  the  right  of  selling  it  to  any  minister,  or  to 
any  other  person,  or  to  treat  as  a  mere  matter  of  traffic,  that  which 
I  intended  should  operate  as  a  principle. 

His  refusal  to  complete  the  work  (which  he  could  not  pur- 
chase) obliged  me  to  seek  for  another  printer,  and  this  of  conse- 
quence would  throw  the  publication  back  till  after  the  meeting  ot 
parliament,  otherwise  it  would  have  appeared  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
only  taken  up  a  part  of  the  plan  which  I  had  more  fully  stated. 

Whether  that  gentleman,  or  any  other,  had  seen  the  work  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  more  than  I  have  authority  to  say.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  returned,  and  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  was  done,  and  that  after  the  offers  he  had  made,  are 
suspicious  circumstances.  I  know  what  the  opinion  of  booksel- 
lers and  publishers  is  upon  such  a  case,  but  as  to  my  own  opinion, 
I  choose  to  make  no  declaration.  There  are  many  ways  by 
which  proof  sheets  may  be  procured  by  other  persons  before  a 
work  publicly  appears  ;  to  which  I  shall  add  a  certain  circum- 
stance, which  is, 

A  ministerial  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  who  has  been  employed, 
as  common  report  says,  by  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  boards  closely 
connected  with  the  ministry  (the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
of  which  Hawkesbury  is  president)  to  publish  what  he  calls  my 
Life,  (I  wish  his  own  life  and  those  of  the  cabinet  were  as  good,) 
used  to  have  his  books  printed  at  the  same  printing-office  that  I 
employed  ;  but  when  the  former  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  came 
out,  he  took  his  work  away  in  dudgeon  ;  and  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  printer  returned  my  copy,  he  came  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  his  work  again,  which  was  accepted.  This  would 
consequently  give  him  admission  into  the  printing-office  where 
the  sheets  of  this  work  were  then  lying  ;  and  as  booksellers  and 
printers  are  free  with  each  other,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  was  going  on.  Be  the  case,  however,  as  it  may, 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  little  and  diminutive  as  it  is,  would  have  made  a 
very  awkward  appearance,  had  this  work  appeared  at  the  time  the 
printer  had  engaged  to  finish  it- 
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I  have  now  stated  the  particulars  which  occasioned  the  delay, 
from  the  proposal  to  purchase,  to  the  refusal  to  print.  If  all  the 
gentlemen  are  innocent,  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  them  that  such 
a  variety  of  suspicious  circumstances  should,  without  any  design, 
arrange  themselves  together. 

Having  now  finished  this  part,  I  will  conclude  with  stating  an- 
other circumstance. 

About  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, a  small  addition,  amounting  to  about  twelve  shillings  .nd 
sixpence  a-year,  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  or  rather 
their  pay  was  docked  so  much  less. — Some  gentlemen  who  knew 
in  part,  that  this  work  would  contain  a  plan  of  reforms  respecting 
the  oppressed  condition  of  soldiers,  wished  me  to  add  a  note  to 
the  work,  signifying  that  the  part  upon  that  subject  had  been  in 
the  printer's  hands  some  weeks  before  that  addition  of  pay  was 
proposed.  I  declined  doing  this,  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  into 
an  air  of  vanity,  or  an  endeavour  to  excite  suspicion  (for  which 
perhaps  there  might  be  no  grounds)  that  some  of  the  government 
gentlemen  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  out  what  this  work 
would  contain  ;  and  had  not  the  printing  been  interrupted  so  as  to 
occasion  a  delay  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  publication,  nothing 
contained  in  this  appendix  would  have  appeared. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
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TO  THE 

AUTHORS  OF  THE  "REPUBLICAN." 


Gentlemen, 

M.  Duchastelet  has  mentioned  to  me  the  intention  of  some 
persons  to  commence  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Re- 
publican." 

As  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  country  which  knows  no  other  majesty 
than  that  of  the  people  ;  no  other  government  than  that  of  the 
representative  body  ;  no  other  sovereignty  than  that  of  the  laws, 
and  which  is  attached  to  France  both  by  alliance  and  by  gratitude, 
I  voluntarily  offer  you  my  services  in  support  of  principles  as 
honorable  to  a  nation  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  I  offer  them  to  you  with  the  more  zeal,  as  I 
know  the  moral,  literary,  and  political  character  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  find  myself  honored  in  their  good 
opinion. 

But  I  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  from  ignorance  of 
the  French  language,  my  works  must  necessarily  undergo  a  trans- 
lation ;  they  can  of  course  be  of  but  little  utility,  and  my  offering 
must  consist  more  of  wishes  than  services  ;  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  pass  a  part  of  this  summer  in  England  and  Ireland. 

As  the  public  has  done  me  the  unmerited  favor  of  recognizing 
me  under  the  appellation  of  Common  Sense,  which  is  my  usual 
signature,  I  shall  continue  it  in  this  publication  to  avoid  mistakes, 
and  to  prevent  my  being  supposed  the  author  of  works  not  my 
own.  As  to  my  political  principles,  I  shall  endeavor,  in  this  let- 
ter, to  trace  their  general  features  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 
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It  is  desirable  in  most  instances  to  avoid  that  which  may  give 
even  the  least  suspicion  as  to  the  part  meant  to  be  adopted,  and 
particularly  on  the  present  occasion,  where  a  perfect  clearness  of 
expression  is  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  any  possible  misinter- 
pretation. I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  find,  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion is  entitled  "  The  Republican."  This  word  expresses  per- 
fectly the  idea  which  we  ought  to  have  of  government  in  general 
— res-tepublica — the  public  affairs  of  a  nation. 

As  to  the  word  monarchy,  though  the  address  and  intrigue  of 
courts  have  rendered  it  familiar,  it  does  not  contain  the  less  of 
reproach  or  of  insult  to  a  nation.  The  word,  in  its  immediate 
and  original  sense,  signifies  the  absolute  poictr  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, who  may  prove  a  fool,  an  hypocrite,  or  a  tyrant.  The 
appellation  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  that  which  is 
here  given.  France  is  therefore  not  a  monarchy  ;  it  is  insulted 
when  called  by  that  name.  The  servile  spirit  which  characterizes 
this  species  of  government  is  banished  from  France,  and  this 
country,  like  America,  can  now  afford  to  monarchy  no  more  than 
a  glance  of  disdain. 

Of  the  errors  which  monarchical  ignorance  or  knavery  has 
spread  through  the  world,  the  one  which  bears  the  marks  of  the 
most  dexterous  invention,  is  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  repub- 
licanism is  only  adapted  to  a  small  country,  and  that  a  monarchy 
is  suited,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  of  greater  extent.  Such  is  the 
language  of  courts,  and  the  sentiments  which  they  have  caused  to 
be  adopted  in  monarchical  countries  ;  but  the  opinion  is  contrary 
at  the  same  time  to  principle  and  to  experience. 

The  government,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  possess  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  parties,  all  the  circumstances,  and  all  the 
interests  of  a  nation.  The  monarchical  system,  in  consequence, 
instead  of  being  suited  to  a  country  of  great  extent,  would  be 
more  admissible  in  a  small  territory,  where  an  individual  may  oe 
supposed  to  know  the  affairs  and  the  interests  of  the  whole.  But 
when  it  is  attempted  to  extend  this  individual  knowledge  to  the 
affairs  of  a  great  country,  the  capacity  of  knowing  bears  no  longer 
any  proportion  to  the  extent  or  multiplicity  of  the  objects  which 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  government  inevitably  falls  from  ig- 
norance into  tyranny.  For  the  proof  of  this  position  we  need 
only  look  to  Spain,  Russia,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  eastern  continent. — Countries  for  the  deliverance  of  which  I 
offer  my  most  sincere  wishes. 

On  the  contrary,  the  true  republican  system,  by  election  and 
representation,  offers  the  only  means  which  are  known,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  means  which  are  possible,  of  proportioning  the 
wisdom  and  the  information  of  a  government  to  the  extent  of  a 
country. 

The  system  of  representation  is  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful centre  that  can  be  devised  for  a  nation.  Its  attraction  acts 
so  powerfully,  that  men  give  it  their  approbation  even  without 
reasoning  on  the  cause  ;  and  France,  however  distant  its  several 
parts,  finds  itself  at  this  moment  a  whole,  in  its  central  represen- 
tation. The  citizen  is  assured  that  his  rights  are  protected,  and 
the  soldier  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  a  despot,  but 
that  he  is  become  one  of  the  nation,  and  interested  of  course  in 
its  defence. 

The  states  at  present  styled  republican,  as  Holland,  Genoa, 
Venice,  Berne,  &c.  are  not  only  unworthy  the  name,  but  are  ac- 
tually in  opposition  to  every  principle  of  a  republican  government, 
and  the  countries  submitted  to  their  power  are,  truly  speaking, 
subject  to  an  aristocratic  slavery. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible,  in  the  first  steps  which  are  made  in  a 
revolution,  to  avoid  all  kind  of  error,  in  principle  or  in  practice,  or 
in  some  instances  to  prevent  the  combination  of  both.  Before 
the  sense  of  a  nation  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  before  men 
have  entered  into  the  habits  of  a  free  communication  with  each 
other  of  their  natural  thoughts,  a  certain  reserve — a  timid  pru- 
dence seizes  on  the  human  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  attaining 
its  level — with  that  vigor  and  promptitude  that  belongs  to  right. 
— An  example  of  this  influence  discovers  itself  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  revolution  :  but  happily  this  discovery  has 
been  made  before  the  constitution  was  completed,  and  in  time  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

The  hereditary  succession  can  never  exist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
it  is  a  nullity — a  nothing.  To  admit  the  idea,  is  to  regard  man 
as  a  species  of  property  belonging  to  some  individuals,  either 
born  or  to  be  born  !  It  is  to  consider  our  descendants,  and  all 
posterity,  as  mere  animals  without  a  right  or  a  will !  It  is,  in  fine, 
the  most  base  and  humiliating  idea  that  ever  degraded  the  human 
vol.  II.  34 
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species,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  should  be  destroyed 
for  ever. 

The  idea  of  hereditary  succession  is  so  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  man,  that  if  we  were  ourselves  to  be  recalled  to  existence,  in- 
stead of  being  replaced  by  our  posterity,  we  should  not  have  the 
right  of  depriving  ourselves  beforehand  of  those  rights  which 
would  then  properly  belong  to  us.  On  what  ground,  then,  or  by 
what  authority,  do  we  dare  to  deprive  of  their  rights  those  chil- 
dren who  will  soon  be  men  1  Why  are  we  not  struck  with  the 
injustice  which  we  perpetrate  on  our  descendants,  by  endeavoring 
to  transmit  them  as  a  vile  herd,  to  masters  whose  vices  are  all 
that  can  be  foreseen. 

Whenever  the  French  constitution  shall  be  rendered  conform- 
able to  its  declaration  of  rights,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  give 
to  France,  and  with  justice,  the  appellation  of  a  civic  empire  ;  for 
its  government  will  be  the  empire  of  laws,  founded  on  the  great 
republican  principles  of  elective  representation,  and  the  rights  of 
man. — But  monarchy  and  hereditary  succession  are  incompatible 
with  the  basis  of  its  constitution. 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  present  sufficiently  proved  to  you  that  I 
am  a  good  republican  ;  and  I  have  such  a  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  principles,  that  I  doubt  not  they  will  soon  be  as  universal  in 
France  as  in  America.  The  pride  of  human  nature  will  assist 
their  evidence,  will  contribute  to  their  establishment,  and  men  will 
be  ashamed  of  monarchy. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  friend, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paris,  June,  1791. 


TO 


ABBE   SIEYES. 


1  'W— 

Paris,  8th  July  1791. 

Sir, 

At  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  England,  I  read,  in  the 
Moniteur  of  Tuesday  last,  your  letter,  in  which  you  give  the 
challenge  on  the  subject  of  government,  and  offer  to  defend  what 
is  called  the  monarchical  opinion  against  the  republican  system. 

I  accept  of  your  challenge  with  pleasure  ;  and  I  place  such  a 
confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  republican  system  over  that 
nullity  of  a  system,  called  monarchy,  that  I  engage  not  to  exceed 
the  extent  of  fifty  pages,  and  to  leave  you  the  liberty  of  taking  as 
much  latitude  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  respect  which  1  bear  your  moral  and  literary  reputation, 
will  be  your  security  for  my  candor  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  I  shall  treat  the  subject  seriously 
and  sincerely,  let  me  premise,  that  I  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
ridicule,  as  they  deserve,  monarchical  absurdities,  whensoever  the 
occasion  shall  present  itself. 

By  republicanism,  I  do  not  understand  what  the  name  signifies 
in  Holland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  I  understand  simply  a 
government  by  representation — a  government  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  the  declaration  of  rights  ;  principles  to  which  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  French  constitution  arise  in  contradiction.  The 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  France  and  America  are  but  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  principles,  and  almost  in  expressions  ;  and  this 
is  the  republicanism  which  I  undertake  to  defend  against  what  is 
called  monarchy  and  (mstocracy* 
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I  see  with  pleasure,  that  in  respect  to  one  point,  we  are  already 
agreed  ;  and  that  is  the  extreme  danger  of  a  civil  list  of  thirty 
millions.  I  can  discover  no  reason  why  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
government  should  be  supported  with  so  extravagant  a  profusion, 
whilst  the  other  scarcely  receives  what  is  sufficient  for  its  common 
wants. 

This  dangerous  and  dishonorable  disproportion  at  once  supplies 
the  one  with  the  means  of  corrupting,  and  throws  the  other  into 
the  predicament  of  being  corrupted.  In  America  there  is  but 
little  difference,  with  regard  to  this  point,  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  part  of  our  government ;  but  the  first  is  much 
better  attended  to  than  it  is  in  France.* 

In  whatsoever  manner,  sir,  I  may  treat  the  subject  of  which 
you  have  proposed  the  investigation,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
doubt  my  entertaining  for  you  the  highest  esteem.  I  must  also 
add,  that  I  am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. No  man  more  heartily  wishes  than  myself  to  see  them  all 
in  the  happy  and  honorable  state  of  private  individuals  ;  but,  I 
am  the  avowed,  open,  and  intrepid  enemy  of  what  is  called  mo- 
narchy ;  and  I  am  such  by  principles  which  nothing  can  either 
alter  or  corrupt — by  my  attachment  to  humanity  ;  by  the  anxiety 
which  I  feel  within  myself,  for  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  the 
human  race  ;  by  the  disgust  which  I  experience,  when  I  observe 
men  directed  by  children,  and  governed  by  brutes  ;  by  the  horror 
which  all  the  evils  that  monarchy  has  spread  over  the  earth  excite 
within  my  breast ;  and  by  those  sentiments  which  make  me  shud- 
der at  the  calamities,  the  exactions,  the  wars,  and  the  massacres 
with  which  monarchy  has  crushed  mankind  :  in  short,  it  is  against 
all  the  hell  of  monarchy  that  I  have  declared  war. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

*  A  deputy  to  the  congress  receives  about  a  guinea  and  a  half  daily  :  and 
provisions  are  cheaper  in  America  than  in  France. 
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Could  I  have  commanded  circumstances  with  a  wish,  I  know 
not  of  any  that  would  have  more  generally  promoted  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  late  proclamation,  and  the  numerous  rot- 
ten-borough and  corporation  addresses  thereon.  They  have  not 
only  served  as  advertisements,  but  they  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  into  principles  of  government,  and  a  desire  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  in  places  where  that  spirit  and  that  work  were 
before  unknown. 

The  people  of  England,  wearied  and  stunned  with  parties,  and 
alternately  deceived  by  each,  had  almost  resigned  the  prerogative 
of  thinking.  Even  curiosity  had  expired,  and  a  universal  languor 
had  spread  itself  over  the  land.  The  opposition  was  visibly  no 
other  than  a  contest  for  power,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  nation  stood 
torpidly  by  as  the  prize. 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  things,  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  made  its  appearance.  It  had  to  combat  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  prejudice  and  indifference  ;  it  stood  exposed  to  every 
species  of  newspaper  abuse  ;  and  besides  this,  it  had  to  remove 
the  obstructions  which  Mr.  Burke's  rude  and  outrageous  attack 
on  the  French  revolution  had  artfully  raised. 

But  how  easy,  does  even  the  most  illiterate  reader  distinguish 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart,  from  the  labored  produc- 
tions of  the  brain !     Truth,  whenever  it  can  fully  appear,  is  a 
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thing  so  naturally  familiar  to  the  mind,  that  an  acquaintance  com- 
mences at  first  sight.  No  artificial  light,  yet  discovered,  can  dis- 
play all  the  properties  of  daylight ;  so  neither  can  the  best  invent- 
ed fiction  fill  the  mind  with  every  conviction  which  truth  begets. 

To  overthrow  Mr.  Burke's  fallacious  book  was  scarcely  the 
operation  of  a  day.  Even  the  phalanx  of  placemen  and  pension- 
ers, who  had  given  the  tone  to  the  multitude,  by  clamoring  forth 
his  political  fame,  became  suddenly  silent ;  and  the  final  event  to 
himself  has  been,  that  as  he  rose  like  a  rocket,  he  fell  like  the 
stick. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  mind  rests  satisfied  with  the  simple 
detection  of  error  or  imposition.  Once  put  in  motion,  that  mo- 
tion soon  becomes  accelerated  ;  where  it  had  intended  to  stop,  it 
discovers  new  reasons  to  proceed,  and  renews  and  continues  tho 
pursuit  far  beyond  the  limits  it  first  prescribed  to  itself.  Thus  it 
has  happened  to  the  people  of  England.  From  a  detection  of  Mr. 
Burke's  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and  distorted  facts,  they  began  an 
inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  government,  whilst  himself,  like 
an  object  left  far  behind,  became  invisible  and  forgotten. 

Much  as  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  impressed  at  its 
first  appearance,  the  progressive  mind  soon  discovered  that  it  did 
not  go  fur  enough.  It  detected  errors  ;  it  exposed  absurdities  ; 
it  shook  the  fabric  of  political  superstition  ;  it  generated  new 
ideas  ;  but  it  did  not  produce  a  regular  system  of  principles  in 
the  room  of  those  which  it  displaced.  And,  if  I  may  guess  at 
the  mind  of  the  government  party,  they  beheld  it  as  an  unexpected 
gale  that  would  soon  blow  over,  and  they  forbore,  like  sailors  in 
threatening  weather,  to  whistle,  lest  they  should  increase  the  wind. 
Every  thing,  on  their  part,  was  profound  silence. 

When  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  man,  combining  princi- 
ples  and  practice,  was  preparing  to  appear,  they  affected,  for  a 
while,  to  act  with  the  same  policy  as  before  ;  but  finding  their 
silence  had  no  more  influence  in  stifling  the  progress  of  the  work, 
than  it  would  have  in  stopping  the  progress  of  time,  they  changed 
their  plan,  and  affected  to  treat  it  with  clamorous  contempt.  The 
speech-making  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  place  expectants, 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  outs  as  well  as  ins,  represented 
it  as  a  silly,  insignificant  performance  ;  as  a  work  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect ;  as  something  which  they  were  sure  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  would  either  despise  or  indignantly 
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spurn  ;  but  such  was  the  overstrained  awkwardness  with  which 
they  harangued  and  encouraged  each  other,  that  in  the  very  act  of 
declaring  their  confidence  they  betrayed  their  fears. 

As  most  of  the  rotten-borough  addressers  are  obscured  in  holes 
and  corners  throughout  the  country,  and  to  whom  a  newspaper 
arrives  as  rarely  as  an  almanac,  they  most  probably  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  this  part  of  the  farce  (the  ori- 
ginal prelude  to  all  the  addresses)  has  been  acted.  For  their  in- 
formation: I  will  suspend  a  while  the  more  serious  purpose  of  my 
letter,  and  entertain  them  with  two  or  three  speeches  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  which  will  serve  them  for  politics  till  par- 
liament meets  again. 

You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  second  part  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  (the  part  against  which  you  have  been  presenting  ad- 
dresses, though  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  you  did  not  know 
it)  was  to  have  come  out  precisely  at  the  time  that  parliament 
last  met.  It  happened  not  to  be  published  till  a  few  days  after. 
But  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  book  would  shortly  appear,  the 
parliamentary  orators  entered  into  a  very  cordial  coalition  to  cry 
the  book  down,  and  they  began  their  attack  by  crying  up  the  bles- 
sings of  the  constitution. 

Had  it  been  your  fate  to  have  been  there,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  not  to  have  been  moved  at  the  heart-and-pocket-felt 
congratulations  that  passed  between  all  the  parties  on  this  subject 
of  blessings  ;  for  the  outs  enjoy  places  and  pensions  and  sine- 
cures as  well  as  the  ins,  and  are  as  devoutly  attached  to  the  firm 
of  the  house. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  motley  groupe,  is  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  who  calls  himself  lord 
Stormont.  He  is  also  called  justice-general  of  Scotland,  and 
keeper  of  Scoon,  (an  opposition  man,)  and  he  draws  from  the 
public  for  these  nominal  offices,  not  less,  as  I  am  informed, 
than  six  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  he  is,  most  probably,  at  the 
ti  ouble  of  counting  the  money,  and  signing  a  receipt,  to  show, 
perhaps,  that  he  is  qualified  to  be  clerk  as  well  as  justice.  He 
spoke  as  follows.* 

M  That  we  shall  all  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  these  realms,  J  am  confident.     It  is  a  sub- 

*  See  his  speech  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Feb.  !. 
vol.  II  35 
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ject  upon  which  there  can  be  no  divided  opinion  in  this  house. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  deep  read  in  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  from  the  extent  of 
my  knowledge  [for  I  have  so  many  thousands  a-year  for  nothing] 
it  appears  to  me  that  from  the  period  of  the  revolution,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  created  then,  it  has  been,  both  in  theo)-y  ami 
practice,  the  wisest  system  that  ever  was  formed.  1  never  was 
[he  means  he  never  was  till  notr]  a  dealer  in  political  cant. 
My  life  has  not  been  occupied  in  that  way,  but  the  speculations  of 
late  years  seem  to  have  taken  a  turn,  for  which  J  cannot  account. 
When  I  came  into  public  life,  the  political  pamphlets  of  the  time, 
however  they  might  be  charged  with  the  heat  and  violence  of  par- 
ties, were  agreed  in  extolling  the  radical  beauties  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  I  remember  [he  means  he  has  forgotten]  a 
most  captivating  eulogium  on  its  charms,  by  lord  Bolingbroke, 
where  he  recommends  his  readers  to  contemplate  it  in  all  respects, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  found  more  estimable  the 
more  it  was  seen.  I  do  not  recollect  his  precise  words,  but  I  wish 
that  men  who  write  upon  these  subjects  would  take  this  for  their 
model,  instead  of  the  political  pamphlets,  which,  I  am  told,  aro 
now  in  circulation  ;  [such,  I  suppose,  as  the  Rights  of  Man,] 
pamphlets  which  I  have  not  read,  and  whose  purport  1  know  only 
by  report.  [He  means,  perhaps,  by  the  noise  they  make.]  This, 
however,  I  am  sure,  that  pamphlets  tending  to  unsettle  the  public 
reverence  for  the  constitution,  will  have  very  little  influence. 
They  can  do  very  little  harm  ;  for  [by  the  way,  he  is  no  dealer 
in  political  cant]  the  English  are  a  sober  thinking  people,  and  are 
more  intelligent,  more  solid,  more  steady  in  their  opinions,  than 
any  people  J  ever  had  the  fortune  to  see.  [This  is  pretty  well  laid 
on,  though,  for  a  new  boginner.]  But  if  there  should  ever  come 
a  time  when  the  propagation  of  those  doctrines  should  agitate 
the  public  mind,  I  am  sure  for  every  one  of  your  lordships,  that  no 
attack  will  be  made  on  the  constitution,  from  which  it  is  truly  said 
that  we  derive  all  our  prosperity,  without  raising  every  one  of  your 
lordships  to  its  support.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is  no 
difference  among  vs,  but  that  we  are  all  determined  to  stand  or 
fall  together,  in  defence  of  the  inestimable  system"— of  places 
and  pensions. 

After  Stormont,  on  the  opposition  side,  sat  down,  up  rose 
another  noble  lord  I  on  the  ministerial  side,  Grenville.     This  man 
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ought  to  be  as  strong  in  the  back  as  a  mule,  or  the  sire  of  a  mule, 
or  it  would  crack  with  the  weight  of  places  and  offices.  He  rose, 
however,  without  feeling  any  incumbrance,  full  master  of  his 
weight ;  and  thus  said  this  noble  lord  to  Vother  noble  lord  ! 

"  The  patriotic  and  manly  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  has 
declared  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  constitution,  de- 
mands my  cordial  approbation.  The  noble  viscount  has  proved, 
that  however  we  may  differ  on  particular  measures,  amidst  all 
the  jars  and  dissonance  of  parties,  we  are  unanimous  in  principle. 
There  is  a  perfect  and  entire  consent  [between  us]  in  the  love 
and  maintenance  of  the  constitution  as  happily  subsisting.  It 
must  undoubtedly  give  your  lordships  concern,  to  find  that  the 
li,ne  is  come  !  [heigh  ho  !]  when  there  is  propriety  in  the  expres- 
sions of  regard  to  [o  !  o!  o !]  the  constitution.  And  that 
there  are  men  [confound — their — politics]  who  disseminate  doc- 
trines hostile  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  well-balanced  system,  [It 
is  certainly  a  well-balanced  system,  when  both  sides  hold  places 
and  pensions  at  once.]  I  agree  with  the  noble  viscount  that  they 
have  not  [I  hope]  much  success.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  attempts  :  but  it  is  truly 
important  and  consolatory  [to  us  placemen,  I  suppose]  to  know, 
that  if  ever  there  should  arise  a  serious  alarm,  there  is  but  one 
spirit,  one  sense  [and  that  sense  I  presume  is  not  common  stnse~\ 
and  one  determination  in  this  house" —  which  undoubtedly  is  to 
hold  all  their  places  and  pensions  as  long  as  they  can. 

Both  those  speeches  (except  the  parts  enclosed  in  brackets, 
which  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  illustration)  are  copied  verba- 
tim from  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  1st  of  February  last ;  and 
when  the  situation  of  the  speakers  is  considered,  the  one  in  the 
opposition,  and  the  other  in  the  ministry,  and  both  of  them  living 
at  the  public  expense,  by  sinecure,  or  nominal  places  and  offices, 
it  required  a  very  unblushing  front  to  be  able  to  deliver  them. 
Can  those  men  seriously  suppose  any  nation  to  be  so  completely 
blind  as  not  to  see  through  them  1  Can  Stormont  imagine  that 
the  political  cant,  with  which  he  has  larded  his  harangue,  will 
conceal  the  craft  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  there  never  was  a 
cover  large  enough  to  conceal  itself  1  Or  can  Grenville  believe, 
that  his  credit  with  the  public  increases  with  his  avarice  for 
places  ? 
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But,  if  these  orators  will  accept  a  service  from  me,  in  return 
for  the  allusions  they  have  made  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  will 
make  a  speech  for  either  of  them  to  deliver,  on  the  excellence  of 
the  constitution,  that  shall  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  what  they 
have  spoken,  or  as  Bolingbroke's  captivating  eulogium.  Here 
it  is. 

11  That  we  shall  all  be  unanimous  in  expressing  our  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  I  am  confident.  It  is,  my  lords,  incompre- 
hensibly good  :  but  the  great  wonder  of  all  is  the  wisdom  ;  for  it 
is,  my  lords,  the  icisest  system  that  ever  was  formed. 

kt  With  respect  to  us,  noble  lords,  though  the  world  does  not 
know  it,  it  is  very  well  known  to  us,  that  we  have  more  wisdom 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with  ;  and  what  is  still  better,  my  lords, 
we  have  it  all  in  stock.  I  defy  your  lordships  to  prove,  that  a 
tittle  of  it  has  been  used  yet  ;  and  if  we  but  go  on,  my  lords, 
with  the  frugality  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  leave  to  our 
heirs  and  successors,  when  we  go  out  of  the  world,  the  whole 
stock  of  wisdom  untouched,  that  we  brought  in  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  will  follow  our  example.  This,  my  lords,  is  one 
of  the  blessed  effects  of  the  hereditary  system  :  for  we  can  Dover 
be  without  wisdom  so  long  as  we  keep  it  by  us,  and  do  not  use  it. 

"  But,  nay  lord.-,  as  all  this  wisdom  is  hereditary  }  roperty,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  us  and  our  heirs,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  should  know  where  to  gel  a  supply  for  their  own  use,  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution  has  provided  us  a  king  for  tlus  very 
purpose,  and  for  no  other.  But,  my  lords,  1  perceive  a  defect  to 
which  the  constitution  is  BUDJect,  and  which  I  propose  to  remedy 
by  bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

"The  constitution,  my  lords,  out  <>f  delicacy,  I  presume,  has 
left  it  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  a  king  whether  he  will  be  wise  oi 
not.  It  has  not,  I  mean,  my  lords,  insisted  upon  it  as  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  1  conceive  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  lor  1  pl< 
myself  to  your  lordships  to  prove,  and  that  with  true  patriotu 
boldness,  that  he  has  no  choice  in  Ihe  matter.  This  bill,  my  I 
which  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to  declare,  that  the  constitution,  a<  - 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof,  does  not  invest 
the  king  with  this  choice  ;  our  ancestors  were  too  wise  to  do  that  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  otherwise  arise,  I 
shall  prepare,  my  lords,  an  enacting  clause,  to  fix   the    wisdom 
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of  kings  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  then,  my  lords,  our  constitu- 
tion will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  ! 

"  Wisdom,  my  lords,  is  the  one  thing  needful  :  but  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  may  proceed  con- 
sistently with  the  true  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  I  shall  propose 
a  certain  criterion  whereby  the  exact  quantity  of  wisdom  neces- 
sary for  a  king  may  be  known. — [Here  should  be  a  cry  of — Hear 
him  !   Hear  him  !] 

•*  It  is  recorded,  my  lords,  in  the  Statutes  at  large  of  the  Jews, 
•  a  book,  my  lords,  which  I  have  not  read,  and  whose  purport  I 
know  only  by  report,'  but  -perhaps  the  bench  of  bishops  can  recol- 
lect something  about  it,  that  Saul  gave  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  royal  wisdom  before  he  was  made  a  king,  for  he  was  sent  to 
seek  his  fathers  asses  and  he  could  not  find  them. 

"  Here,  my  lords,  we  have,  most  happily  for  us,  a  case  in  point : 
this  precedent  ought  to  be  established  by  act  of  parliament ;  and 
every  king,  betore  he  be  crowned,  should  be  sent  to  seek  his  fa- 
ther's asses,  and  if  he  cannot  find  them,  he  shall  be  declared  wise 
enough  to  be  king,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  our  excellent 
constitution.  All,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
be  done,  by  the  enacting  clause  that  I  shall  bring  in,  will  be  to 
invest  the  king  beforehand  with  the  quantity  of  wisdom  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  lest  he  should  happen  not  to  possess  it ;  and  this, 
my  lords,  we  can  do  without  making  use  of  any  of  our  own. 

"  We  further  read,  my  lords,  in  the  said  Statutes  at  large  of  the 
Jews,  that  Samuel,  who  certainly  was  as  mad  as  any  man-of- 
rights  now-a-davs,  (hear  him  !  hear  him  !)  was  displeased,  and 
even  exasperated,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Jews  to  have  a  king,  and 
he  warned  them  against  it  with  all  that  assurance  and  impudence 
of  which  he  was  master.  I  have  been,  my  lords,  at  the  trouble 
of  going  all  the  way  to  Paternoster-row,  to  procure  an  extract 
from  the  printed  copy.  I  was  told  that  I  should  meet  with  it  there, 
or  in  Amen-corner,  for  I  was  then  going,  my  lords,  to  rummage 
for  it  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Antiquarian  society.  I  will 
read  the  extract  to  your  lordships,  to  show  how  little  Samuel  knew 
of  the  matter. 

11  The  extract,  my  lords,  is  from  1  Sam.  chap.  viii. 
"  *  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people 
that  asked  of  him  a  king. 
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4<  *  And  ne  said,  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  snail 
reign  over  you.  He  will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them  for 
himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen  ;  and  some  shall 
run  before  his  chariots. 

44  *  And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousands,  and  cap- 
tains over  fifties,  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap 
his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and  instruments 
of  his  chariots. 

44  4  And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and 
to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers. 

44  l  And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and  your 
olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  servants. 

44  4  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vine- 
yards, and  give  to  his  officers,  and  to  his  servants. 

44  4  And  he  will  take  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants, 
and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to 
his  work. 

44  4  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants. 

44  4  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day,  because  of  your  king, 
which  ye  shall  have  chosen  you  ;  and  the  lord  will  not  hear  you 
in  that  day.'  " 

44  Now,  my  lords,  what  can  we  think  of  this  man  Samuel  1  Is 
there  a  word  of  truth,  or  any  thing  like  truth,  in  all  that  he  has 
said  ?  He  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  or  a  wise  man,  but  has  not 
the  event  proved  him  to  be  a  fool,  or  an  incendiary  1  Look 
around  you,  my  lords,  and  see  if  any  thing  has  happened  that  he 
pretended  to  foretel  ? — Has  not  the  most  profound  peace  reigned 
throughout  the  world  ever  since  kings  were  in  fashion  1  Are  not, 
for  example,  the  present  kings  of  Europe  the  most  peaceable  of 
mankind,  and  the  empress  of  Russia  the  very  milk  of  human 
kindness  1  It  would  not  be  worth  having  kings,  my  lords,  if  it 
were  not  that  they  never  go  to  war. 

44  If  we  look  at  home,  my  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  same  things 
here  as  are  seen  every  where  else  ?  Arc  our  young  men  taken  to 
be  horsemen,  or  foot  soldiers,  any  more  than  in  Germany  or  in 
Prussia,  or  in  Hanover  or  in  Hesse  1  Are  not  our  sailors  as  safe 
on  land  as  at  sea  ?  Are  they  ever  dragged  from  their  homes, 
like  oxen  to  the  slaughter-house,  to  serve  on  board  ships  of  war  ? 
Whoa  they  return  from  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage  with  the 
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merchandise  of  distant  countries,  does  not  every  man  sit  down 
under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  in  perfect  security? 
Is  the  tenth  of  our  seed  taken  by  tax-gatherers,  or  is  any  part  of  it 
given  to  the  king's  servants  1  In  short,  is  not  every  thing  as  free 
from  taxes  as  the  light  from  Heaven? 

H  Ah !  my  lords,  do  we  not  see  the  blessed  effect  of  having 
kings  in  every  thing  we  look  at  1  Is  not  the  G.  R.,  or  the  broad 
R.,  stamped  upon  every  thing?  Even  the  shoes,  the  gloves,  and 
the  hats  that  we  wear,  are  enriched  with  the  impression,  and  all 
our  candles  blaze  a  burnt-offering. 

"  Besides  these  blessings,  my  lords,  that  cover  us  from  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  do  we  not  see  a  race  of 
youths  growing  up  to  be  kings,  who  are  the  very  paragons  of  vir- 
tue 1  There  is  not  one  of  them,  my  lords,  but  might  be  trusted 
with  untold  gold,  as  safely  as  the  other.  Are  they  not  '  more 
sober,  intelligent,  more  solid,  more  steady,1  and  withal,  more  learn- 
ed, more  wise,  more  every  thing,  than  any  youths  ■  we  ever  had  the 
fortune  to  see.'     Ah  !   my  lords,  they  are  a  hopeful  family. 

"  The  blessed  prospect  of  succession,  which  the  nation  has  at 
this  moment  before  its  eyes,  is  a  most  undeniable  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  blessed  hereditary  sys- 
tem ;  for  nothing,  my  lords,  but  a  constitution  founded  on  the 
truest  and  purest  wisdom  could  admit  such  heaven-born  and  hea- 
ven-taught characters  into  the  government.  Permit  me  now,  my 
lords,  to  recal  your  attention  to  the  libellous  chapter  I  have  just 
read  about  kings.  I  mention  this,  my  lords,  because  it  is  my 
intention  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  parliament  to  ex- 
punge that  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  that  the  lord  chancellor, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  be  requested  to  write  a  chapter  in  the  room 
of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  do  see  that  it  be  truly  canonical,  and 
faithfully  inserted." — Finis. 

If  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  should  choose  to  be 
the  author  of  this  luminous  encomium  on  the  constitution,  I  hope 
he  will  get  it  well  by  heart  before  he  attempts  to  deliver  it,  and  not 
have  to  apologize  to  parliament,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Boling- 
broke's  encomium,  for  forgetting  his  lesson  ;  and,  with  this  admo- 
nition I  leave  him. 

Having  thus  informed  the  addressers  of  what  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  I  return  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the 
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part  where  I   broke   off,  in   order   to   introduce   the  preceding 
speeches. 

I  was  then  stating,  that  the  first  policy  of  the  government  party 
was  silence,  and  the  next,  clamorous  contempt ;  but  as  people 
generally  choose  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  the  work  still 
went  on,  and  the  affectation  of  contempt,  like  the  silence  that 
preceded  it,  passed  for  nothing. 

Thus  foiled  in  their  6econd  scheme,  their  evil  genius,  like  a 
will-with-a-wisp,  led  them  to  a  third  ;  when  all  at  once,  as  if  it 
had  been  unfolded  to  them  by  a  fortune-teller,  or  Mr.  Dundas  had 
discovered  it  by  second  sight,  this  once  harmless,  insignificant 
book,  without  undergoing  the  alteration  of  a  single  letter,  became 
a  most  wicked  and  dangerous  libel.  The  whole  cabinet,  like  a 
ship's  crew,  became  alarmed  ;  all  hands  were  piped  upon  deck,  as 
if  o  conspiracy  of  elements  was  forming  around  them,  and  out 
came  the  proclamation  and  the  prosecution  ;  and  addresses  sup 
plied  the  place  of  prayers. 

Ye  silly  swains,  thought  I  to  myself,  why  do  you  torment  your 
selves  thus  ?  The  Rights  of  Man  is  n  book  calmly  and  rationally 
written  ;  why  then  are  you  so  disturbed  ?  Did  yon  see  how  little 
or  how  suspicious  such  conduct  make-  you  appear,  even  cunning 
alone,  had  you  no  other  faculty,  would  hush  you  into  prudence. 
The  plans,  principles,  and  argument**  contained  in  that  work,  are 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world,  in  a  fair, 
open,  and  manly  manner,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
refute  them.  Do  this,  and  the  whole  is  done  ;  but  if  ye  cannot, 
so  neither  can  ye  suppress  the  reading,  nor  convict  the  author  ; 
for  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  would  convict  itself, 
that  should  condemn  what  cannot  be  refuted. 

Having  now  shown  the  addressers  the  several  stages  of  the 
business,  prior  to  their  being  called  upon,  like  Caesar  in  the  Ti- 
ber, crying  to  Cassius,  "  help,  Cassius,  or  J  sink  /"  I  next  come  to 
remark  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  promoting  addresses  ; 
on  the  consequences  naturally  resulting  therefrom  ;  and  on  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  policy,  it  evidently  carries  with  it  every 
mark  and  feature  of  disguised  fear.  And  it  will  hereafter  be 
placed  in  the  history  of  extraordinary  things,  that  a  pamphlet 
should  be  produced  by  an  individual,  unconnected  with  any  sect 
or  party,  and  not  seeking  to  make  any,  and  almost  a  stranger  in 
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the  land,  that  should  completely  frighten  a  whole  government,  and 
that  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphant  security.  Such  a  circumstance 
cannot  fail  to  prove,  that  either  the  pamphlet  has  irresistible  pow- 
ers, or  the  government  very  extraordinary  defects,  or  both.  The 
nation  exhibits  no  signs  of  fear  at  the  Rights  of  Man  ;  why  then 
should  the  government,  unless  the  interest  of  the  two  are  really 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  secret  is  beginning  to  be  known  ? 
That  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  men  in  the  nation,  those 
who  pay  taxes,  and  those  who  receive  and  live  upon  the  taxes,  is 
evident  at  first  sight ;  and  when  taxation  is  carried  to  excess,  it 
cannot  fail  to  disunite  those  two,  and  something  of  this  kind  is 
now  beginning  to  appear. 

It  is  also  curious  to  observe,  amidst  all  the  fume  and  bustle 
about  proclamations  and  addresses,  kept  up  by  a  few  noisy  and 
interested  men,  how  little  the  mass  of  the  nation  seem  to  care 
about  either.  They  appear  to  me,  by  the  indifference  they  show, 
not  to  believe  a  word  the  proclamation  contains  ;  and  as  to  the 
addresses,  they  travel  to  London  with  the  silence  of  a  funeral, 
and  having  announced  their  arrival  in  the  Gazette,  are  deposited 
with  the  ashes  of  their  predecessors,  and  Mr.  Dundas  writes  their 
hie  jacent. 

One  of  the  best  effects  which  the  proclamation,  and  its  echo 
the  addresses  have  had,  has  been  that  of  exciting  and  spreading 
curiosity  ;  and  it  requires  only  a  single  reflection  to  discover,  that 
the  object  of  all  curiosity  is  knowledge.  AVhen  the  mass  of  the 
nation  saw  that  placemen,  pensioners,  and  borough-mongers, 
were  the  persons  that  stood  forward  to  promote  addresses,  it  could 
not  fail  to  create  suspicions  that  the  public  good  was  not  their 
object  ;  that  the  character  of  the  books,  or  writings,  to  which 
such  persons  obscurely  alluded,  not  daring  to  mention  them,  was 
directly  contrary  to  what  they  described  them  to  be,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  every  man,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  should 
exercise  his  proper  right,  and  read  and  judge  for  himself. 

But  how  will  the  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  read  the 
Rights  of  Man,  by  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  against  it,  be 
surprised  to  find,  that,  instead  of  a  wicked,  inflammatory  work, 
instead  of  a  licentious  and  profligate  performance,  it  abounds  with 
principles  of  government  that  are  uncontrovertible — with  argu- 
ments which  every  reader  will  feel,  are  unanswerable — with  plans 
for  the  increase  of  commerce  and  manufactures — for  the  extinc- 
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tion  of  war — for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor — for 
the  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  decayed  persons  of  both 
sexes — for  the  relief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and,  in  short,  for  the 
promotion  of  every  thing  that  can  benefit  the  moral,  civil,  and  po- 
litical condition  of  man. 

"Why,  then,  some  calm  observer  will  ask,  why  is  the  work  pro- 
secuted, if  these  be  the  goodly  matters  it  contains  ?  I  will  tel1 
thee,  friend  ;  it  contains  also  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  taxes,  fot 
lessening  the  immense  expenses  of  government,  for  abolishing 
places  and  pensions  ;  and  it  proposes  applying  the  redundant 
taxes,  that  shall  be  saved  by  these  reforms,  to  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  former  paragraph,  instead  of  applying  them  to  the 
support  of  idle  and  profligate  placemen  and  pension*  rs. 

Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  placemen  and  pensioners,  and  the 
whole  train  of  court  expectants,  should  become  the  promoters  of 
addresses,  proclamations,  and  prosecutions  ?  Or,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  corporations  and  rotten-boroughs,  which  are  attacked  and 
exposed,  both  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
as  unjust  monopolies  and  public  nuisances,  should  join  in  the  ca 
valrade  ?  Yet  these  are  the  sources  from  which  addresses  have 
sprung.  Had  not  sueh  persons  came  forward  to  oppose  the 
Rights  of  Man,  I  should  have  doubted  the  ethcacv  of  my  own 
writings  :  but  those  opposers  have  now  proved  to  me,  that  the 
blow  was  well  directed,  and  they  have  done  it  justice  by  eon 
log  the  smart. 

The  principal  deception  in  this  business  of  addresses  has  been, 
that  the  promoters  of  them  have  not  come  forward  in  their  proper 
characters.  They  have  assumed  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
public,  as.  a  part  of  the  public,  bearing  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxes,  and  acting  for  the  public  good  ;  whereas,  they  are  in  gene- 
ral that  part  of  it  that  adds  to  the  public  burden,  by  living  on  the 
produce  of  tin-  public  taxes.  They  are  to  the  public  what  the 
locusts  are  to  the  tree  :  the  burden  would  be  lest,  and  the  pros- 
perity would  be  greater,  if  they  were  shaken  off. 

44  I  do  not  come  here,"  said  Onslow,  at  the  Surry  county  meet- 
ing, 4t  as  the  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county, 
but  I  come  here  as  a  plain  country  gentleman."  The  fact  is,  that 
he  came  there  as  what  he  was,  and  as  no  other,  and  conse- 
quently he  came  as  one  of  the  class  I  have  been  describing.  If 
it  be  the  character  of  a  gentleman  to  bo  fed  by  the  public,  as  a 
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pauper  is  by  the  parish,  Onslow  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title  ;  and 
the  same  description  will  suit  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  led  the 
address  at  the  Sussex  meeting.  He  also  may  set  up  for  a  gen- 
tleman. 

As  to  the  meeting  in  the  next  adjoining  county,  (Kent,)  it  was 
a  scene  of  disgrace.  About  two  hundred  persons  met,  when  a 
small  part  of  them  drew  privately  away  from  the  rest,  and  voted 
an  address  :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  got  together 
by  the  ears,  and  produced  a  riot  in  the  very  act  of  producing  an 
address  to  prevent  riots. 

That  the  proclamation  and  the  addresses  have  failed  of  their 
intended  effect,  may  be  collected  from  the  silence  which  the  go- 
vernment party  itself  observes.  The  number  of  addresses  has 
been  weekly  retailed  in  the  Gazette  ;  but  the  number  of  address- 
ers has  been  concealed.  Several  of  the  addresses  have  been 
voted  by  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  by  not  more  than  thirty.  The  whole  number  of 
addresses  presented  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  is  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  (rotten-boroughs  and  corporations  included,)  and 
even  admitting,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  addressers  to  each 
address,  the  whole  number  of  addressers  would  be  but  thirty-two 
thousand,  and  nearly  three  months  have  been  taken  up  in  procur- 
ing this  number.  That  the  success  of  the  proclamation  has  been 
less  than  the  success  of  the  work  it  was  intended  to  discourage, 
is  a  matter  within  my  own  knowledge  ;  for  a  greater  number  of 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  has  been  sold  in  the  space  of  one  month,  than  the  whole 
number  of  addressers  (admitting  them  to  be  thirty-two  thousand) 
have  amounted  to  in  three  months. 

It  is  a  dangerous  attempt  in  any  government  to  say  to  a  nation, 
"  thou  shall  not  read."  This  is  now  done  in  Spain,  and  was  for- 
merly done  under  the  old  government  of  France  ;  but  it  served 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  and  is  subverting  that  of  the 
former  ;  and  it  will  have  the  same  tendency  in  all  countries  ; 
because  thought  by  some  means  or  other,  is  got  abroad  in  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  restrained,  though  reading  may. 

If  the  Rights  of  Man  were  a  book  that  deserved  the  vile 
description  which  the  promoters  of  the  addresses  have  given  of  it. 
why  did  not  these  men  prove  their  charge,  and  satisfy  the  people, 
by  producing  it,  and  reading  it  publicly  1     This  most  certainly 
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ought  to  have  been  done,  and  would  also  have  been  done,  had  they 
believed  it  would  have  answered  their  purpose.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  book  contains  truths,  which  those  time-servers  dreaded  to 
hear,  and  dreaded  that  the  people  should  know  ;  and  it  is  now 
following  up  the  addresses  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  con- 
victing them  of  falsehoods. 

Among  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  to  which  the  proclama- 
tion has  given  rise,  the  meetings  of  the  justices  in  several  of  the 
towns  and  counties  ought  to  be  noticed.  Those  men  have  as- 
sumed to  re-act  the  farce  of  general  warrants,  and  to  suppress  by 
their  own  authority,  whatever  publications  they  please.  This  is 
an  attempt  at  power,  equalled  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  minor 
despots  of  the  most  despotic  governments  in  Europe,  and  yet 
those  justices  affect  to  call  England  a  free  country.  But  even 
this,  perhaps,  like  the  scheme  for  garrisoning  the  country,  by 
building  military  barracks,  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  country  to 
a  sense  of  its  rights,  and,  as  such,  it  will  have  a  good  effect 

Another  part  of  the  conduct  of  such  justices  lias  been,  that  of 
threatening  to  take  away  the  licenses  from  taverns  and  public- 
houses,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  associated  to 
read  and  discuss  the  principles  of  government,  and  to  inform  each 
other  thereon.  This,  again,  is  similar  to  what  is  doing  in  Spain 
and  Russia  ;  and  the  reflection  which  it  cannot  fail  to  suggest  is, 
that  the  principles  and  conduct  of  any  government  must  be  bad, 
when  that  government  dreads  and  startles  at  discussion,  and  seeks 
security  by  a  prevention  of  knowledge. 

If  the  government,  or  the  constitution,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  be  that  miracle  of  perfection  which  the  proclamation 
and  the  addresses  have  trumpeted  it  forth  to  be,  it  ought  to  have 
defied  discussion  and  investigation,  instead  of  dreading  it.  Where- 
as,  every  attempt  it  makes,  either  by  proclamation,  persecution,  or 
address,  to  suppress  investigation,  is  a  confession  that  it  feels 
itself  unable  to  bear  it.  It  is  error  only,  and  not  truth,  that  shrinks 
from  inquiry.  All  lhc  numerous  pamphlets,  and  all  the  newspaper 
falsehood  and  abuse,  that  have  been  published  against  the  Rights 
of  Man,  have  fallen  before  it  like  pointless  arrows  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  would  any  work  have  fallen  before  the  constitution,  had 
the  constitution,  as  it  is  called,  been  founded  on  as  good  political 
principles  as  those  on  which  the  Rights  of  Wan  is  written. 
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It  is  a  good  constitution  for  courtiers,  placemen,  pensioners, 
borough-holders,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  and  these  are  the 
men  that  have  been  the  active  leaders  of  addresses  ;  but  it  is  a 
bad  constitution  for  at  least  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  nation  out  of 
an  hundred,  and  this  truth  is  every  day  making  its  way. 

It  is  bad,  first,  because  it  entails  upon  the  nation  the  unneces 
sary  expense  of  supporting  three  forms  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment at  once,  namely,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and  the 
democratical. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  impossible  to  unite  such  a  discordant 
composition  by  any  other  means  than  perpetual  corruption  ;  and 
therefore  the  corruption  so  loudly  and  so  universally  complained 
of,  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  such  an  unnatural 
compound  of  government*  ;  and  in  this  consists  that  excellence 
which  the  numerous  herd  of  placemen  and  pensioners  so  loudly 
extol,  and  which  at  the  same  time,  occasions  that  enormous  load  of 
taxes  under  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  groans. 

Among  the  mass  of  national  delusions,  calculated  to  amuse  and 
impose  upon  the  multitude,  the  standing  one  has  been  that  of  flat- 
tering them  into  taxes,  by  calling  the  government  (or  as  they 
please  to  express  it,  the  English  constitution)  "  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world."  Scarcely  an  address  has  been  voted  in 
which  some  of  the  speakers  have  not  uttered  this  hackneyed,  non- 
sensical falsehood. 

Two  revolutions  have  taken  place,  those  of  America  and  France, 
and  both  of  them  have  rejected  the  unnatural  compounded  sys- 
tem of  the  English  government;  America  has  declared  against 
all  hereditary  government,  and  established  the  representative 
system  of  government  only.  France  has  entirely  rejected  the 
aristocratical  part,  and  is  now  discovering  the  absurdity  of  the 
monarchical,  and  is  approaching  fast  to  the  representative  system. 
On  what  ground  then,  do  these  men  continue  a  declaration,  respect- 
ing what  they  call  the  envy  and  admiration  of  oilier  nations,  which 
the  voluntary  practice  of  such  nations,  as  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  governments,  contradicts  and  falsifies  ?  Will  such 
men  never  confine  themselves  to  truth  ?  Will  they  be  for  ever  the 
deceivers  of  the  people  ] 

But  I  will  go  further,  and  show,  that  were  government  now  to 
begin  in  England,  the  people  could  not  be  brought  to  establish  the 
same  system  they  now  submit  to. 
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In  speaking  on  this  subject  (or  on  any  other)  on  the  pure  ground 
of  principle,  antiquity  and  precedent  cease  to  be  authority,  and 
hoary-headed  error  loses  its  effect.  The  reasonableness  and  pro- 
priety of  things  must  be  examined  abstractedly  from  custom  and 
usage  ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  right  which  grows  into  prac- 
tice to-day  is  as  much  a  right,  and  as  old  in  principle  and  theo- 
ry, as  if  it  had  the  customary  sanction  of  a  thousand  ages.  Prin 
ciples  have  no  connexion  with  time,  nor  characters  with  names. 

To  say  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  composed  of  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  is  the  mere  phraseology  of  custom.  It  is 
composed  of  men  ;  and  whoever  the  men  be  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country  is  intrusted,  they  ought  to  be  the  best  and 
wisest  that  can  be  found  ;  and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  are  not  fit 
for  the  station.  A  man  derives  no  more  excellence  from  the 
change  of  a  name,  or  calling  him  king,  or  calling  him  lord,  than  I 
should  do  by  changing  my  name  from  Thomas  to  George,  or  from 
Paine  to  Guelph.  I  should  not  be  a  whit  more  able  to  write  a 
Dook  because  my  name  was  altered  ;  neither  would  any  man,  now 
called  a  king,  or  a  lord,  have  a  whit  the  more  sense  than  he  now 
has,  were  he  to  call  himself  Thomas  Paine. 

As  to  the  word  M  commons,"  applied  as  it  is  in  England,  it  is  a 
term  of  degradation  and  reproach,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  It 
is  a  term  unknown  in  free  countries. 

l*ut  to  the  point.  Let  us  suppose  that  government  was  now  to 
begin  in  England,  and  that  the  plan  of  government,  offered  to  the 
nation  for  its  approbation  or  rejection,  consisted  of  the  following 
parts  : 

1st,  That  some  one  individual  should  be  taken  from  all  the 
of  the  nation,  and  to  whom  all  the  rest  should  swear  obedience, 
and  never  be  permitted  to  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and  that  they 
should  give  him  one  million  sterling  a-year.  That  the  nation 
should  never  after  have  power  or  authority  to  make  laws  but  with 
his  express  consent,  and  that  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  whether 
wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  fit  or  unfit,  should  have  the  same 
power,  and  also  the  same  money  annually  paid  to  them  for  ever. 

2d,  That  there  should  he  two  houses  of  legislator!  to  assist  in 
making  laws,  one  of  which  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  entirely 
appointed  by  the  aforesaid  person,  and  that  their  sons  and  their 
sons'  sons,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  men  or  bad,  lit  or  unfit, 
should  for  ever  after  be  hereditary  legislators. 
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3d,  That  the  other  house  should  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  house  now  called  the  house  of  commons  is  chosen,  and 
snould  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  two  aforesaid  hereditary 
oowers  in  all  things. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  cram  such  a  farrago  of  imposition  and 
aosurdity  down  the  throat  of  this  or  any  other  nation  that  was  ca- 
Dable  of  reasoning  upon  its  rights  and  its  interest. 

They  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  on  what  ground  of  right,  or 
on  what  principle,  such  irrational  and  preposterous  distinctions 
could,  or  ought  to  be  made;  and  what  pretensions  any  man  could 
nave,  or  what  services  he  could  render,  to  entitle  him  to  a  million 
a-year  1  They  would  go  further,  and  revolt  at  the  idea  of  con- 
signing their  children  and  their  children's  children,  to  the  domina- 
tion of  persons  hereafter  to  be  born,  who  might,  for  any  thing  they 
could  foresee,  turn  out  to  be  knaves  or  fools ;  and  they  would 
rinally  discover,  that  the  project  of  hereditary  governors  and  legis- 
lators was  a  treasonable  usurpation  over  the  rights  of  posterity. 
Not  only  the  calm  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  force  of  natural  af- 
lection,  but  the  integrity  of  manly  pride,  would  impel  men  to  spurn 
such  proposals. 

From  the  grosser  absurdities  of  such  a  scheme,  they  would  ex- 
tend their  examination  to  the  practical  defects  ;  they  would  soon 
sec  that  it  would  end  in  tyranny,  accomplished  by  fraud.  That  in 
the  operation  of  it,  it  would  be  two  to  one  against  them,  because 
the  two  parts  that  were  to  be  made  hereditary,  would  form  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  stick  to  each  other  ;  and  that  themselves  and 
representatives  would  become  no  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  other  parts  of  the  government.  Yet  call 
one  of  those  powers  king,  the  other  lords,  and  the  third  the  com- 
mons, and  it  gives  the  model  of  what  is  called  the  English  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  asserted,  and  have  shown,  both  in  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  En- 
glish constitution,  and  that  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form.  A  constitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  a  government ;  it  is 
the  act  of  the  people  creating  a  government  and  giving  it  powers, 
and  defining  the  limits  and  exercise  of  the  powers  so  given.  But 
when  did  the  people  of  England,  acting  in  their  original  constituent 
character,  by  a  delegation  elected  for  that  express  purpose,  de- 
clare and  say,  "  We,  the  people  of  this  land,  do  constitute  and  ap- 
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point   this  to   be  our  system   and  form   of  government  ?"       The 
government  has  assumed  to  constitute  itself,  but  it  never  was  con 
stituted  by  the  people,  in  whom  alone  the  right  of  constituting 
resides. 

I  will  here  recite  the  preamble  to  the  federal  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  shown  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  manner  by  which  the  constitution  was 
formed  and  afterwards  ratified  ;  and  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
The  preamble  is  in  the  following  words: 

44  We,  the  people,  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  bl<  to  ourselves  and  our  poet 

do  ORDAJJ  i  ISH    mis   constitution  for  the  United 

States  of  I 

Then  follow  I  rsJ  article*  which  appoint  the  manner  in 

which  the  several  <  rernment,  legislative 

and  execol  r  duration, 

and  the  p  tall  have:  also,  the  manner  by  which  fu- 

nendraents,  shall    be    made    to 
the  constitution.     (  provemeot  that  can  be 

f  government,   follows   in   tint  country  as 
a  matter  .    It  is  only  in  governments  founded  on  as- 

sumption and  false  principles,  that  reasoning  upon,  and  inveeti- 
gating  -  and  principh  rernment,  and  showing  their 

ral  excellencies  and  d<  rmed  libellous  and  se- 

ditious. These  terms  were  mane  part  of  the  charge  brought 
against  Locke,  Harnpdea,  and  Sydney,  and  will  continue  to  be 
brought  against   all   good  men,    so  bad    governments 

shall   continue. 

The  government  of  this  country  has  been  ostentations!?  giving 
challi  in  an  hendred  years  past,  upon  what  is 

called  its  own  excellence  and  perfection.  Scarcely  ■  king's 
speech,  or   a    ;  ch,    has   been   uttered,  in   which 

this  glove  has  n<.t  seen  thrown,  till  the  world  has  been  insulted 

with  their  chal  But  it  BOW  appears  that  all  this  WM  vapor 

and  ?ain-fa  Of    that  il  wa-    intended    to  conceal  abuses  and 

defects,  ami  hu-li  the  people  hsCo  taxes.  I  have  taken  the  chal- 
lenge up,  and  in  behalf  of  the  public  ha\e  shown,  in  a  fair    ODen, 
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and  candid  manner,  both  the  radical  and  practical  defects  of  the 
system  ;  when,  lo !  those  champions  of  the  civil  list  have  fled 
away,  and  sent  the  attorney-general  to  deny  the  challenge,  by 
laming  the  acceptance  of  it  into  an  attack,  and  defending  theii 
places  and  pensions  by  a  prosecution. 

I  will  here  drop  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  state  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  the  prosecution  now  pending,  by  which  the  ad- 
dressers will  see  that  they  have  been  used  as  tools  to  the  prose- 
cuting party  and  their  dependants.      The  case  is  as  follows  : 

The  original  edition  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  having  been  expensively  printed,  (in  the  modern  style  of 
printing  pamphlets,  that  they  might  be  bound  up  with  Mr.  Burke's 
reflections  on  the  French  revolution,)  the  high  price  precluded  the 
generality  of  people  from  purchasing ;  and  many  applications 
were  made  to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  print  tho 
work  in  a  cheaper  manner.  The  people  of  Sheffield  requested 
leave  to  print  two  thousand  copies  for  themselves,  with  which  re- 
quest I  immediately  complied.  The  same  request  came  to  me 
from  Rothcrham,  from  Leicester,  from  Chester,  from  several 
towns  in  Scotland;  and  Mr.  James  Macintosh,  author  of  Vindi- 
cia^  Gallicize,  brought  me  a  request  from  Warwickshire,  for  leave  to 
print  ten  thousand  copies  in  that  county.  I  had  already  sent  a  cheap 
edition  to  Scotland  ;  and  finding  the  applications  increase,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  best  method  of  complying  therewith,  would  be  to 
print  a  very  numerous  edition  in  London,  under  my  own  direc- 
tion, by  which  means  the  work  would  be  more  perfect,  and  the 
price  be  reduced  lower  than  it  could  be  by  printing  small  editions 
in  the  country,  of  only  a  few  thousands  each. 

The  cheap  edition  of  the  first  part  was  begun  about  the  first  of 
last  April,  and  from  that  moment,  and  not  before,  I  expected  a 
prosecution,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 
I  had  then  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  of  Manches- 
ter, and  after  informing  him  of  my  intention  of  giving  up  the  work 
for  the  purpose  of  general  information,  I  informed  him  of  what  I 
apprehended  would  be  the  consequence  ;  that  while  the  work  was 
at  a  price  that  precluded  an  extensive  circulation,  the  government 
party,  not  able  to  controvert  the  plans,  arguments,  and  principles 
it  contained,  had  chosen  to  remain  silent ;  but  that  I  expected 
they  would  make  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  mass  of  the  nation, 

vol.  ii.  37 
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and  especially  the  poor,  of  the  riizht  of  reading,  by  the  pretence  of/ 
prosecuting  either  the  author  or  the  publisher,  or  both.      They 
chose  to  begin  with  the  publisher. 

Nearly  a  month,  however,  parsed,  before  I  had  any  information 
given  me  of  their   intentions.     I  was  then  at  Bromley,   in  K 
upon  which  I  came  immediately   to   town.    May  14)  and  went  to 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  publisher  of  the  original  edition.     He  had  that 
red  with  a  summons  to  appear  at  the  court  of 
king's  bench  on  the  Monday  following,  but  far  what  purpose 
not  stated.    Supposing  it  to  be  on  account  of  the  work,  I  appo 
a  meeting  with  him  oo  the  next  morning,  which  was  accordingly 
h:t<l.  irbeo  I    provided  an  attorney.  Md   look    the   expense   of  the 
defence  on  Bay*  ':.      But  finding  afterwards  that  he  absented  him- 
self from  the  •  ;ui<l  had  engaged  an< 
that  nt  Writers  of  the  treasury.  I  left 
him  to  foil                                    I  he  choee  to  plena1  guilty. 

lo  if  he  pleased  ;   and    I  >oq  against  him 

for  it.      I  lea  by  the  was   no  other 

than  declaring  him!  publisher,  without 

k;    for  were   it    to  be  construed 
mnt  to  the  ebnurdil  i  pub- 

lict    upon  the  \ 
Thii  would  be  the  highest  possible  refinement  Dp 

On  they  coaiweneed  their  efnaaonttea  again*! 

author,  by  leaving  a  summons  at  w\ 

to  ■ppear  at  the  oonrl  of  long9!  bench  on  I 

ing ;  and  on  oY  Uuy  imued  aho  thmr 

'lhu<  the  c  and  the  court  i 

bench,  were  pla)  mLr  into  each  other1!  handi  instant  o! 

time,  end  the  I  iddreeeai  brought  up  the  rear :  and 

ed  by  th<-  prostituted  nan* 
Such  a  thundering  rapidil 

I  r    and  an  half,  nn  be  attribute*!  to  no  otb  than  then 

i>  informatioo  of  the  forwardneei  of  the  cheap  edition, 

and  the  dread  they  felt  :it   the  progressive  increase  of  pontics] 
knowledge. 

I  wb  til   Lr«  ntlemcn,  as  well  tbos* 

the  pi  the  lav .  .  r  a  bill  of  indictn 

against  the  publisher  of  the  prnc.lamati<  n  tending 
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to  influence,  or  rather  to  dictate  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  the  issue 
of  a  matter  then  pending;  but  it  appeared  to  me  much  better  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  such  a  precedent  justified  me 
in  using,  by  meeting  the  proclamation  and  the  addressers  on  their 
own  ground,  and  publicly  defending  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
unwarrantably  attacked  and  traduced.  And  conscious  as  I  now 
am,  that  the  work  entitled  Rights  of  Man,  so  far  from  being,  as 
ha-;  been  audiciously  or  erroneously  represented,  a  fal.se,  wicked, 
and  seditious  libel,  is  a  work  abounding  with  unanswerable  truths, 
with  principles  of  the  purest  morality  and  benevolence,  and  with 
arguments  not  to  be  controverted.     Conscious,  I   say,  of  these 

3  and  having  no  ODJecf  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, i  have  now  put  the  matter  to  the  best  proof  in  my  power,  by 
vj\  ing  to  the  public  a  cheap  edition  of  the  fust  and  second  parts  of 
thai  work.  Let  every  man  read  and  judge  fur  himself,  not  only 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tin;  work,  but  of  the  matters  therein 
contained,  which  relate  to  his  own  interest  and  happinefl 

If,  to  expose  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  monarchy,  and  every 
species  of  hereditary  government;  to  lessen  the  oppression  of 
;  to  propose  plans  for  the  education  of  helpless  infancy,  and 
tip'  comfortable  support  of  the  aged  and  distressed  ;  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  nations  to  each  other;  to  extirpate  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  war ;  to  promote  universal  peace,  civilization,  and  com- 
merce; and  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition,  and  raise 
degraded  man  to  his  proper  rank  ; — if  these  things  be  libellous, 
let  me  live  the  life  of  a  libeller,  and  let  the  name  o£  libeller  be  en- 
graved on  my  tomb. 

Of  all  the  weak  and  ill-judged  measures  which  fear,  ignorance, 
or  arrogance  could  suggest,  the  proclamation,  and  the  project  for 
addresses  are  the  two  worst.  They  served  to  advertise  the  work 
which  the  promoters  of  those  measures  wished  to  keep  unknown  ; 
and  in  doing  this  they  offered  violence  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  by  calling  on  them  to  condemn  what  they  forbad  them  to 
know  ;  and  put  the  strength  of  their  party  to  that  hazardous  issue 
that  prudence  would  have  avoided.  The  county  meeting  for  Mid- 
dlesex was  attended  by  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen  addressers. 
They,  no  doubt,  expected,  that  thousands  would  flock  to  their 
standard,  and  clamor  against  the  Rights  of  Man.  But  the  case 
most  probably  is,  that  men  are  not  so  blind  to  their  rights  and  their 
interests,  as  governments  believes. 


i 
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Having  thus  shown  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
government  party  commenced  their  attack,  I  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  prosecution,  and  on  the  mode  of  trial 
by  special  jury. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  written  a  book  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
refuted,  it  cannot  be  condemned.  But  I  do  not  consider  the  pro- 
secution as  particularly  levelled  against  me,  but  against  the  gene- 
ral right,  or  the  right  of  every  man,  of  investigating  systems  and 
principles  of  government,  and  showing  their  several  excellencies 
or  defects.  If  the  press  be  free  only  to  flatter  government,  as 
Burke  has  done,  and  to  cry  up  and  extol  what  certain  court  syco- 
phants are  pleased  to  call  a  "  glorious  constitution,"  and  not  free 
to  examine  into  its  errors  or  abuses,  or  whether  a  constitution  re- 
ally exist  or  not,  such  freedom  is  no  other  than  that  of  Spain,  Tur- 
key, or  Russia  ;  and  a  jury  in  this  case,  would  not  be  a  jury  to  try, 
but  an  inquisition  to  condemn. 

I  have  asserted,  and  by  fair  and  open  argument  maintained,  the 
right  of  every  nation  at  all  times  to  establish  such  a  system  and 
form  of  government  for  itself  as  best  accords  with  its  disposition, 
interest,  and  happiness;  and  to  change  and  alter  it  as  it  sees  oc- 
casion. Will  any  jury  deny  to  the  nation  this  right?  If  they  do, 
they  are  traitors,  and  their  verdict  would  be  null  and  void.  And 
if  they  admit  the  right,  the  means  must  be  admitted  also  ;  for  it 
would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  say,  that  the  right  existed,  but 
the  means  did  not.  The  question  then  is,  What  are  the  moans  by 
which  the  possession  and  exercise  of  this  national  right  are  to  bo 
secured  1  The  answer  will  be,  that  of  maintaining,  inviolably, 
the  right  of  investigation  ;  for  investigation  always  serves  to  de- 
tect error,  and  to  bring  forth  truth. 

I  have,  as  an  individual,  given  my  opinion  upon  what  I  believe 
to  be  not  o;;ly  the  best,  but  the  true  system  of  government, 
which  is  the  representative  system,  and  I  have  given  reasons 
for  that  opinion. 

1st,  Because  in  the  representative  system,  no  office  of  very  ex- 
traordinary power,  or  extravagant  pay,  is  attached  to  any  indivi- 
dual ;  and  consequently  there  is  nothing  to  excite  those  national 
contentions  and  civil  wars,  with  which  countries  under  monarchi- 
cal governments  are  frequently  cor.vulsed,  .::;d  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  Eogland  exhibits  such  numerous  iiutancct'. 
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2d,  Because  the  representative  is  a  system  of  government 
always  in  maturity  ;  whereas  monarchical  government  fluctuates 
through  all  the  stages,  from  nonage  to  dotage. 

3d,  Because  the  representative  system  admits  of  none  but 
men,  properly  qualified,  into  the  government,  or  removes  them 
if  they  prove  to  be  otherwise.  Whereas,  in  the  hereditary  sys- 
tem, a  nation  may  be  encumbered  with  a  knave  or  an  idiot  for  a 
whole  life-tim;,  and  not  be  benefited  by  a  successor. 

4th,  Because  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  here- 
ditary government ;  or,  in  other  words,  hereditary  successors ; 
because  hereditary  government  always  means  a  government  yet 
to  come,  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those  who  are  to  live  after- 
wards have  the  same  right  to  establish  government  for  themselves, 
as  the  people  had  who  lived  before  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  laws 
attempting  to  establish  hereditary  government,  are  founded  on 
assumption  and  political  fiction. 

If  these  positions  be  truths,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  prove 
the  contrary ;  if  they  tend  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind, 
and  to  free  them  from  error,  oppression,  and  political  superstition, 
which  are  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  publishing  them,  that  jury 
would  commit  an  act  of  injustice  to  their  country,  and  to  me,  if 
not  an  act  of  perjury,  that  should  call  them  false,  wicked,  and 
malicious. 

Dragonetti,  in  his  treatise,  On  Virtues  and  Rewards,  has  a  pa- 
ragraph worthy  of  being  recorded  in  every  country  in  the  world — 
"  The  science,  says  he,  of  the  politician,  consists  in  fixing  the 
true  point  of  happiness  and  freedom.  Those  men  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  ages,  who  should  discover  a  mode  of  government 
that  contained  the  greatest  sum  of  individual  happiness  with  the 
least  national  expense."  But  if  juries  are  to  be  made  use  of  to 
prohibit  inquiry,  to  suppress  truth,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  this  boasted  palladium  of  liberty  becomes  the  most 
successful  instrument  of  tyranny. 

Among  the  arts  practised  at  the  bar,  and  from  the  bench,  to 
impose  upon  the  understanding  of  a  jury,  and  to  obtain  a  verdict 
where  the  consciences  of  men  could  not  otherwise  consent,  one 
of  the  most  successful  has  been  that  of  calling  truth  a  libel,  and 
of  insinuating,  that  the  words  "  falsely,  wickedly,  and  malicious- 
ly," though  they  are  made  he  formidable  and  high  sounding  part 
of  the  charge,  are  not  matters  of  consideration  with  a  jury.     For 
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what  purpose,  then,  are  they  retained,  unless  it  be  for  that  of  im- 
position and  wilful  defamation  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  violation  of  order,  nor  a  more 
abominable  insult  upon  morality,  and  upon  human  understanding, 
than  to  see  a  man  sitting  in  the  judgment  seat,  affecting,  by  an 
antiquated  foppery  of  dress,  to  impress  the  audience  with  awe  ; 
then  causing  witnesses  and  jury  to  be  sworn  to  truth  and  justice, 
himself  having  officially  sworn  the  same  ;  then  causing  to  be  read 
a  prosecution  against  a  man  charging  him  with  having  wickedly 
and  maliciously  written  and  published  a  certain  false,  xvicked,  and 
seditious  book ;  and  having  gone  through  all  this  with  a  show  of 
solemnity,  as  if  he  saw  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  darting  through 
the  roof  of  the  building  like  a  ray  of  light,  turn,  in  an  instant,  the 
whole  into  a  farce,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained,  tell  the  jury  that  the  charge  of  falsely, 
wickedly,  and  seditiously,  meant  nothing ;  that  truth  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  that  whether  the  person  accused  spoke  truth  or 
falsehood,  or  intended  virtuously  or  wickedly,  was  the  same  thing  ; 
and  finally  conclude  the  wretched  inquisitorial  scene,  by  stating 
some  antiquated  precedent,  equally  as  abominable  as  that  which 
is  then  acting ;  or  giving  some  opinion  of  his  own,  and  falsely 
calling  the  one  and  the  other — law.  It  was,  most  probably,  to 
such  a  judge  as  this,  that  the  most  solemn  of  all  reproofs  was 
given — "The  Lord  will  smite  thee,  thou  whitened  wall.** 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  what  is  called  a  spe 
cial  jury.  As  to  what  is  called  a  special  verdict,  I  shall  make  no 
other  remark  upon  it,  than  that  it  is  in  reality  not  a  verdict.  It  is 
an  attempt  oiv  the  part  of  the  jury  to  delegate,  or  of  the  bench  to 
obtain,  the  exercise  of  that  right,  which  is  committed  to  the  jury 
only. 

With  respect  to  the  special  juries,  I  shall  state  such  matters  as 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  for  I  do  not  find  any  uniform  opinion 
concerning  the  mode  of  appointing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mode  of  trial  is  but  of  modern  invention 
and  the  origin  of  it,  as  I  am  told,  is  as  follows  : 

Formerly,  when  disputes  arose  between  merchants,  and  were 
brought  before  a  court,  the  case  was  that  the  nature  of  their  com- 
merce, and  the  method  of  keeping  merchants'  accounts  not  being 
sufficiently  understood  by  persons  out  of  their  own  line,  it  became 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  common  mode  of  appointing  juries, 
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whose  practical  knowledge  would  enable  them  justly  to  decide 
upon  the  case.  From  this  introduction,  special  juries  became 
more  general,  but  some  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  their  legality, 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  3d  of  George  II.  to  establish  them  as 
legal,  and  also  to  extend  them  to  all  cases,  not  only  between 
individuals,  but  in  cases  where  the  government  itself  should  be  the 
prosecutor.  This  most  probably  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  so 
generally  entertained  of  packing  a  jury ;  because,  by  this  act, 
when  the  crown,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  prosecutor,  the  master  of 
the  crown-office,  who  holds  his  office  under  the  crown,  is  the  per- 
son who  either  wholly  nominates,  or  has  great  power  in  nominat- 
ing the  jury,  and  therefore  it  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  the 
prosecuting  party  selecting  a  jury. 

The  process  is  as  follows  : 

On  motion  being  made  in  court,  by  either  the  plaintiff  or  defen 
dant,  for  a  special  jury,  the  court  grants  it  or  not,  at  its  own 
discretion. 

If  it  be  granted,  the  solicitor  of  the  party  that  applied  for  the 
special  jury,  gives  notice  to  the  solicitor  of  the  adverse  party,  and 
a  day  and  hour  are  appointed  for  them  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
master  of  the  crown-office.  The  master  of  the  crown-office  sends 
to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  who  attends  with  the  sheriff's  book  of 
freeholders.  Forty-eight  names  are  taken,  and  a  copy  thereof 
given  to  each  of  the  parties  ;  and,  on  a  future  day,  notice  is  again 
given,  and  the  solicitors  meet  a  second  time,  and  each  strikes  out 
twelve  names.  The  list  being  thus  reduced  from  forty-eight  to 
twenty-four,  the  first  twelve  that  appear  in  court  and  answer  to 
their  names,  is  the  special  jury  for  that  cause.  The  first  operation, 
that  of  taking  the  forty-eight  names,  is  called  nominating  the  jury  • 
and  the  reducing  them  to  twenty-four  is  called  striking  the  jury 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  process,  I  come  to  particulars  ; 
and  the  first  question  will  be,  how  are  the  forty-eight  names,  out 
of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  obtained  from  the  sheriff's 
book  1  For  Herein  lies  the  principle  ground  of  suspicion,  with 
respect  to  what  is  understood  by  packing  of  juries. 

Either  they  must  be  taken  by  some  rule  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  or  by  some  common  rule  known  and  established  be- 
forehand, or  at  the  discretion  of  some  person,  who,  in  such  a  case, 
ought  to  be  perfectly  disinterested  in  the  issue,  as  well  officially 
as  otherwise. 
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In  the  case  of  merchants,  and  in  all  cases  between  individuals, 
the  master  of  the  office,  called  the  crown-office,  is  officially  an 
indifferent  person,  and  as  such  may  be  a  proper  person  to  act 
between  the  parties,  and  present  them  with  a  list  of  forty-eight 
names,  out  of  which  each  party  is  to  strike  twelve.  Rut  the  case 
assumes  an  entire  difference  of  character,  when  the  government 
itself  is  the  prosecutor.  The  master  of  the  crown-office  is  then 
an  officer  holding  his  office  under  the  prosecutor :  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  the  suspicion  of  packing  juries  should,  in  such 
cases,  have  been  so  prevalent. 

This  will  apply  with  additional  force,  when  the  prosecution  is 
commenced  against  the  author  or  publisher  of  such  works  as  treat 
of  reforms,  and  of  the  abolition  of  superfluous  places  and  office?, 
in  such  c  person  holding  an  office,  subject 

to  th  1  as  a  party  ;   and  the  office, 

called  th<  .  itioo,  be  found  to  bo  ot 

this  description. 

I  have  h  i  •  master  of  the  crown-office  id 

to  open  th 

out  forty-eight  following  namoa,  to  which  the  word  merchant  or 
The  former  of  rtainly  proper, 

win  n   lbs  its,  and   h  to  the 

origin  of  the  custom,  and  to  nothing  else.  As  to  the  word  es- 
quire, every  man  ii  an  esquire  who  pleases  to  call  hi  inirc ; 
and  i  tie  part  of  mankind  arc  leaving  it  off.  But  the  mat- 
ter for  inquiry  is,  whether  th  to  direct  the 
mode  by  winch  the  it  names  shall  !>•  tether 
the  mode  be  D  torn  which  the  ofik  itcd  ; 
or  whether  th  f  the  forty-eight  be  wholly  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  choice  of  the  master  of  the  crown-office  ?  One  or 
other  of  the  two  latter  eppean  to  be  the  case,  becanae  the  act 
tned,  of  the  3d  of  I  1 1,  laj  I  down  no  rule  or 
mod.  .  any  preceding  law — but  says  only,  that  special 
juries  shall  hen  after  be  Struck,  "  in  »uch  manner  as  sjnrial  juries 

harr  keen  and  on  usually  trmeir." 
This  act  appeara  to  have  been  what  is  generally  understood  by 

ft *•  deep  take  in.91      It    Wfj|    fitted  to   the    spur   of  the    moment   in 

which  it  was  passed,  Bd  of  George  II.  when  parties  ran  high,  and 
it  served  to  throw  into  the  hand-  of  Walpole,  who  was  then  minis- 
ter, the  management  of  d  crown  prosecutions,  by  making 
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the  nomination  of  the  forty-eight  persons,  from  whom  the  jury  was 
to  be  struck,  follow  the  precedent  established  by  custom  between 
individuals,  and  by  this  means  it  slipped  into  practice  with  less 
suspicion.  Now,  the  manner  of  obtaining  special  juries  through 
the  medium  of  an  officer  of  the  government,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  master  of  the  crown-office,  may  be  impartial  in  the  case  of  mer- 
chants, or  other  individuals,  but  it  becomes  highly  improper  and 
suspicious  in  cases  where  the  government  itself  is  one  of  the  par- 
ties. And  it  must,  upon  the  whole,  appear  a  strange  inconsisten- 
cy, that  a  government  should  keep  one  officer  to  nominate  the  for- 
ty-eight persons  from  whom  the  jury  is  to  be  struck,  both  of  whom 
are  officers  of  the  civil  list,  and  yet  continue  to  call  this  by  the 
pompous  name  of  the  glorious  right  of  trial  by  jury  ! 

In  the  case  of  the  king  against  Jordan,  for  publishing  the  Rights 
of  Man,  the  attorney-general  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial jury,  and  the  master  of  the  crown-office  nominated  the  forty- 
eight  persons  himself,  and  took  theni  from  such  part  of  the  sherifPs 
book  as  he  pleased. 

The  trial  did  not  come  on,  occasioned  by  Jordan  withdrawing 
his  plea  ;  but  if  it  had,  it  might  have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  special  juries  ;  for  though  such  discussion 
might  have  had  no  effect  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  it  would, 
in  the  present  disposition  for  inquiry,  have  had  a  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  country  ;  and,  in  all  national  reforms,  this 
is  the  proper  point  to  begin  at.  Put  a  country  right,  and  it  will 
soon  put  government  right.  Among  the  improper  things  acted 
by  the  government  in  the  case  of  special  juries,  on  their  own 
motion,  one  has  been  that  of  treating  the  jury  with  a  dinner, 
and  afterwards  giving  each  juryman  two  guineas,  if  a  verdict  be 
found  for  the  prosecution,  and  only  one  if  otherwise  ;  and  it  has 
been  lorn*  observed,  that,  in  London  and  Westminster,  there  are 
persons  who  appear  to  make  a  trade  of  serving,  by  being  so  fre- 
quently seen  upon  special  juries. 

Thus  much  for  special  juries.  As  to  what  is  called  a  common 
jury,  upon  any  government  prosecution  against  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  llights  of  Man,  during  the  time  of  ihe  present  sheriffry% 
I  have  one  question  to  offer,  which  is,  whether  the  present  sheriffs 
of  London,  having  publicly  prejudged  the  case,  by  the  part  they 
have  taken  in  procuring  an  address  from  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
(however  diminutive  and  insignificant  the  number  of  addressers 
vol.  ii.  38 
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were,  being  only  one  hundred  and  eighteen)  are  eligible  or  proper 
persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  returning  a  jury  to  try 
the  issue  of  any  such  prosecution. 

But  the  whole  matter  appears,  at  least  to  me,  to  be  worthy  of  a 
more  extensive  consideration  than  what  relates  to  any  jury,  whether 
special  or  common  ;  for  the  case  is,  whether  any  part  of  a  whole 
nation,  locally  selected  as  a  jury  of  twelve  men  always  is,  be  com- 
petent to  judge  and  determine  for  the  whole  nation,  on  any  matter 
that  relates  to  systems  and  principles  of  government,  and  whether 
it  be  not  applying  the  institution  of  juries  to  purposes  for  which 
such  institutions  were  not  intended  ?     For  example, 

I  have  asserted,  in  the  work  Rights  of  Man,  that  as  every  man 
in  the  nation  pays  taxes,  so  has  every  man  a  right  to  a  share  in 
government,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.  have  the  same  right 
as  those  of  London.  Shall,  then,  twelve  men,  picked  out  between 
Temple-bar  and  Whitechapel,  because  the  book  happened  to  be 
first  published  there,  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  towns,  or  of  any  other  town  or  village  in  the  nation  1 

Having  tnus  spoken  of  juries,  I  come  next  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  matter  contained  in  the  information  or  prose- 
cution. 

The  work,  Rights  of  Man,  consists  of  part  the  first,  and  part  the 
second.  The  first  the  prosecutor  has  thought  it  most  proper  to 
let  alone ;  and  from  the  second  part  he  has  selected  a  few  short 
paragraphs,  making  in  the  whole  not  quite  two  pages  of  the  same 
printing  as  in  the  cheap  edition.  Those  paragraphs  relate  chiefly 
to  certain  facts,  such  as  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  coming  of 
George  I.  commonly  called  the  house  of  Hanover,  or  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  or  some  such  house.  The  arguments,  plans  and  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  work,  the  prosecutor  has  not  ventured  to 
attack.     They  are  beyond  his  reach. 

The  act  which  the  prosecutor  appears  to  rest  most  upon  for  the 
support  of  the  prosecution,  is  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act,  declaring 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,"  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  bill 
of  rights." 

I  have  callod  this  bill  "  Ji  bill  of  wrongs  and  of  insult."  My  rea- 
sons, and  also  my  proofs,  are  as  follow  : 
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The  method  and  principle  which  this  bill  takes  for  declaring 
rights  and  liberties,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  rights  and  liber- 
ties ;  it  is  an  assumed  attempt  to  take  them  wholly  from  pos- 
terity— for  the  declaration  in  the  said  bill  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people,  most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  them- 
selves, their  heirs,  and  posterity  forever  ,•"  that  is,  to  William  and 
Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  successors.  This  is  a  strange  way 
of  declaring  rights  and  liberties.  But  the  parliament  who  made 
this  declaration  in  the  name,  and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  no 
authority  from  them  for  so  doing  ;  and  with  respect  to  posterity 
fjr  ever,  they  had  no  right  or  authority  whatever  in  the  case.  It 
was  assumption  and  usurpation.  I  have  reasoned  very  extensive- 
ly against  the  principle  of  this  bill,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  ;  the  prosecutor  has  silently  admitted  that  reasoning,  and  he 
now  commences  a  prosecution  on  the  authority  of  the  bill,  after 
admitting  the  reasoning  against  it. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  declaration  in  this  bill,  abject 
and  irrational  as  it  is,  had  no  other  intentional  operation  than 
against  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  and  their  abettors.  The  idea 
did  not  then  exist,  that  in  the  space  of  an  hundred  years,  posterity 
might  discover  a  different  and  much  better  system  of  government, 
and  that  every  species  of  hereditary  government  might  fall,  as 
popes  and  monks  had  fallen  before.  This,  I  say,  was  not  then 
thought  of,  and  therefore  the  application  of  the  bill,  in  the  present 
case,  is  a  new,  erroneous,  and  illegal  application,  and  is  the  same 
as  creating  a  new  bill  ex  post  facto. 

It  has  ever  been  the  craft  of  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  an  expensive  and  enormous  civil  list,  and  a  mummery  of 
useless  and  antiquated  places  and  offices  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  continually  hanging  England  upon  some  individual  or  other, 
called  king,  though  the  man  might  not  have  capacity  to  be  a  parish 
constable.  The  folly  and  absurdity  of  this,  is  appearing  more  and 
more  every  day ;  and  still  those  men  continue  to  act  as  if  no 
alteration  in  the  public  opinion  had  taken  place.  They  hear 
each  other's  nonsense,  and  suppose  the  whole  nation  talks  the 
same  gibberish. 

Let  such  men  cry  up  the  house  of  Orange,  or  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  if  they  please.     They  would  cry  up  any  other  house 
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if  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  give  as  good  reasons  for  it.  But 
what  is  this  house,  or  that  house,  or  any  other  house  to  a  nation  ? 
u  For  a  nation  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  that  she  trills  it,"  Her 
freedom  depends  wholly  upon  herself,  and  not  on  any  house,  nor 
on  any  individual.  I  ask  not  in  what  light  this  cargo  of  foreign 
houses  appears  to  others,  but  I  will  say  in  what  light  it  appears  to 
me.  It  was  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  saying  unto  the  bramble, 
come  thou  and  reign  over  us. 

Thus  much  for  both  of  their  houses.  I  now  come  to  speak  of 
two  other  houses,  which  are  also  put  into  the  information,  and 
those  are  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  house  of  commons.  Here,  I 
suppose,  the  attorney-general  intends  to  prove  me  guilty  of  speak- 
ing either  truth  or  falsehood  ;  for,  according  to  the  modern  inter- 
pretation of  libels,  it  does  not  signify  which,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment necessary  to  show  the  complete  absurdity  of  such  doctrine, 
would  be,  to  prosecute  a  man  for  uttering  a  most  false  and  wicked 
truth. 

I  will  quote  the  part  I  am  going  to  give,  from  the  office  copy, 
with  the  attorney-general's  inuendoes,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  as 
they  stand  in  the  information,  and  I  hope  that  civil  list  officer  will 
caution  the  court  not  to  laugh  when  he  reads  them,  and  also  to 
take  care  not  to  laugh  himself. 

The  information  states,  That  Thomas  Paine,  being  a  wicked, 
malicious,  seditious,  and  evil  disposed  person,  hath,  with  force  and 
arms,  and  most  wicked  cunning,  written  and  published  a  certain 
false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel ;  in  one  part  thereof, 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

"  With  respect  to  the  two  houses,  of  which  the  English  parlia- 
ment {meaning  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom)  is  composed,  they 
appear  to  be  effectually  influenced  into  one,  and,  as  a  legislature, 
to  have  no  temper  of  its  own.  The  minister,  {mcanuig  the  minis- 
ter employed  by  the  king  of  this  realm,  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  thereof,)  whoever  he  at  any  time  may  be,  touches  it 
{meaning  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  this  kingdom)  as  with  an 
opium  wand,  and  it  {meaning  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of  this 
kingdom)  sleeps  obedience.  As  I  am  not  malicious  enough  to 
disturb  their  repose,  though  it  be  time  they  should  awake,  I  leave 
tho  two  houses  and  the  attorney-general,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
dreams,  and  proceed  to  a  new  subject." 
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The  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  shall  next  address  myself,  are  those 
who  have  styled  themselves  "friends  of the  people ,"  holding  their 
meeting  at  the  Freemason's  tavern,  London. 

One  of  the  principal  members  of  this  society,  is  Mr.  Grey,  who, 
I  believe,  is  also  one  of  the  most  independent  members  in  parlia- 
ment. I  collect  this  opinion  from  what  Mr.  Burke  formerly  men- 
tioned to  me,  rather  than  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own.  The 
occasion  was  as  follows  : 

I  was  in  England  at  the  time  the  bubble  broke  forth  about 
Nootka  Sound :  and  the  day  after  the  king's  message,  as  it  is 
called,  was  sent  to  parliament ;  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Burke,  that 
upon  the  condition  the  French  revolution  should  not  be  a  subject 
(for  he  was  then  writing  the  book  I  have  since  answered)  I  would 
call  on  him  the  next  day,  and  mention  some  matters  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  respecting  the  affair  ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  extra- 
ordinary that  any  body  of  men,  calling  themselves  representa- 
tives, should  commit  themselves  so  precipitately,  or,  **  sleep  obe- 
dience," as  parliament  was  then  doing,  and  run  a  nation  into 
expense,  and,  perhaps,  a  war,  without  so  much  as  inquiring 
into  the  case,  or  the  subject,  of  both  which  I  had  some  know- 
ledge. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  to 
him,  he  particularly  spoke  of  Mr.  Grey,  as  the  fittest  member  to 
bring  such  matters  forward ;  for,  said  Mr.  Burke,  u  /  am  not 
the  proper  person  to  do  it,  as  I  am  in  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Pitt 
about  Mr.  Hastings'  trial."  I  hope  the  attorney-general  will 
allow,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  then  sleeping  his  obedience.  But  to 
return  to  the  society. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe,  that  the  general  motive  of  this 
society  is  any  thing  more  than  that  by  which  every  former  parlia- 
mentary opposition  has  been  governed,  and  by  which  the  present 
is  sufficiently  known.  Failing  in  their  pursuit  of  power  and  place 
within  doors,  they  have  now  (and  that  in  not  a  very  mannerly 
manner)  endeavored  to  possess  themselves  of  thart  ground  out  of 
doors,  which,  had  it  not  been  made  by  others,  would  not  have 
been  made  by  them.  They  appear  to  me  to  have  watched,  with 
more  cunning  than  candor,  the  progress  of  a  certain  publication, 
and  when  they  saw  it  had  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  ra- 
pidly spreading,  they  stepped  forward  to  profit  by  the  opportunity, 
and  Mr.  Fox  then  called  it  a  libel.    In  saying  thi*,  be  libelled 
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himself.  Politicians  of  this  cast,  such,  I  mean,  as  those  who  trim 
between  parties,  and  lie  by  for  events,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country,  and  it  never  yet  happened  that  they  did  not  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  embarrass  business,  fritter  it  to  nothing,  per- 
plex the  people,  and  the  event  to  themselves  generally  is,  that  they 
go  just  far  enough  to  make  enemies  of  the  few,  without  going  far 
enough  to  make  friends  of  the  many. 

Whoever  will  read  the  declarations  of  this  society,  of  the  25th  of 
April  and  5th  of  May,  will  find  a  studied  reserve  upon  all  the  points 
that  are  real  abuses.  They  speak  not  once  of  the  extravagance 
of  government,  of  the  abominable  list  of  unnecessary  and  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  of  the  enormity  of  the  civil  list,  of  the  excess 
of  taxes,  nor  of  any  one  matter  that  substantially  affects  the  nation  ; 
and  from  some  conversation  that  has  passed  in  that  society,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  plan  to  carry  this  class 
of  reforms  into  practice.  No  opposition  party  ever  did,  when  it 
gained  possession. 

In  making  these  free  observations,  I  mean  not  to  enter  into  con- 
tention with  this  society ;  their  incivility  towards  me  is  what  I 
should  expect  from  place-hunting  reformers.  They  are  welcome, 
however,  to  the  ground  they  have  advanced  upon,  and  I  wish  that 
every  individual  among  them  may  act  in  the  same  upright,  unin- 
fluenced, and  public  spirited  manner  that  I  have  done.  Whatever 
reforms  may  be  obtained,  and  by  whatever  means,  they  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  others  and  not  of  me.  I  have  no  other  interest  in 
the  cause  than  the  interest  of  my  heart.  The  part  I  have  acted 
has  been  wholly  that  of  a  volunteer,  unconnected  with  party  ;  and 
when  I  quit,  it  shall  be  as  honorably  as  I  began. 

I  consider  the  reform  of  parliament,  by  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment, as  proposed  by  the  society,  to  be  a  worn  out  hacknied  sub- 
ject, about  which  the  nation  is  tired,  and  the  parties  are  deceiving 
each  other.  It  is  not  a  subject  that  is  cognizable  before  parlia- 
ment, because  no  government  has  a  right  to  alter  itself,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  right,  and  the  exercise  of  that  right,  apper- 
tains to  the  nation  only,  and  the  proper  means  is  by  a  national 
convention,  elected  for  the  purpose,  by  all  the  people.  By 
this,  the  will  of  the  nation  whether  to  reform  or  not,  or  what 
the  reform  shall  be,  or  how  far  it  shall  extend,  will  be  known 
and  it  cannot  be   known  by    any    other    means.      Partial    ad 
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dresses,  or  separate  associations,   are   not  testimonies  of  the 
general  will. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  opinions  of  men,  with  respect 
to  systems  and  principles  of  government,  are  changing  fast  in  all 
countries.  The  alteration  in  England  within  the  space  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  is  far  greater  than  could  have  been  believed, 
and  it  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing.  It  moves  along  the  country 
with  the  silence  of  thought.  The  enormous  expense  of  govern- 
ment has  provoked  men  to  think,  by  making  them  feel ;  and  the 
proclamation  has  served  to  increase  jealousy  and  disgust.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  those  commotions  which  too  often  and  too  sud- 
denly arise  from  suffocated  discontents,  it  is  best  that  the  general 
will  should  have  the  full  and  free  opportunity  of  being  publicly 
ascertained  and  known. 

Wretched  as  the  state  of  representation  is  in  England,  it  is  every 
day  becoming  worse,  because  the  unrepresented  parts  of  the  nation 
are  increasing  in  population  and  property,  and  the  represented 
parts  are  decreasing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ill  grounded  estimation 
to  say,  that  as  not  one  person  in  seven  is  represented,  at  least 
fourteen  millions  of  taxes,  out  of  the  seventeen  millions,  are  paid 
by  the  unrepresented  part;  for  although  copyholds  and  leaseholds 
are  assessed  to  the  land  tax,  the  holders  are  unrepresented. 
Should  then  a  general  demur  take  place  as  to  the  obligation  of 
paying  taxes,  on  the  ground  of  not  being  represented,  it  is  not  the 
representatives  of  rotten-boroughs,  nor  special  juries,  that  can  de- 
cide the  question.  This  is  one  of  the  possible  cases  that  ought  to 
be  foreseen,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  to  numerous  individuals,  by  provoking  it. 

I  confess  I  have  no  idea  of  petitioning  for  rights.  Whatever 
the  rights  of  people  are,  they  have  a  right  to  them,  and  nobody  has 
a  right  either  to  withhold  them,  or  to  grant  them.  Government 
ought  to  he  established  on  such  principles  of  justice  as  to  exclude 
the  occasion  of  all  such  applications  ;  for,  wherever  they  appear, 
they  are  virtually  accusations. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Grey,  since  he  has  embarked  in  the  business, 
would  take  the  whole  of  it  into  consideration.  He  will  then  see, 
that  the  right  of  reforming  the  state  of  the  representation  does  not 
reside  in  parliament,  and  that  the  only  motion  he  could  con- 
sistently make  would  be,  that  parliament  should  recommend  the 
election  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  because  all  pay  taxes.   But 
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whether  parliament  recommend  it  or  not,  the  right  of  the  nation 
would  neither  be  lessened  nor  increased  thereby. 

As  to  petitions  from  the  unrepresented  part,  tnev  ought  not 
to  be  looked  for.  As  well  miglit  it  be  expected  that  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  &c.  should  petition  the  rotten-boroughs,  as  that  they 
ghould  petition  the  representatives  of  those  boroughs.  Those  two 
towns  alone  pay  far  more  taxes  than  all  the  rotten-boroughs  put 
together,  and  it  is  scarce!/  to  be  expected  they  should  pay  their 
court  either  to  the  boroughs,  or  the  borough-mongers. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  what  is  called  parliament,  is 
composed  of  two  houses  that  have i  always  declared  against  the 
right  of  each  other  to  interfere  in  any  matter  that  related  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  either,  particularly  that  o(  election.  A  reform, 
therefore,  in  the  representation  cannot,  on  the  ground  they  have 
individually  taken,  become  the  Bobjed  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
because  such  a  mode  would  include  the  iut 
which  the  commons  on  their  pari  have  protested  ;  hut  must,  as 
well  on  the  ground  of  formality,  as  on  that  of  right,  proceed  from 
a  national  convention. 

Let  Mr.  (trey,  or  any  other  man,  sit  down  and  endeavor  to  put 
his  thoughts  together,  for  the  porpoae  of  drawing  up  an  application 
to  parliament  for  a  reform  of  parliament, and  he  will  soon  con- 
vince himself  of  the  folly  of  the  attempt.  He  "ill  find  that  he 
cannot  get  on  ;  that  he  cannot  make  his  thought!  join,  so  as  to 
produce  any  effect  ;  for,  whatever  formality  of  words  ho  may  use, 
they  will  unavoidably  include  two  ideal  directly  opposed  to  such 
other  ;  the  one  in  setting  forth  tbi  .  the  other  m  praying  fbf 

relief,  and  the  two,  when  plao  d  together,  would  stand  thus  :  *♦  The 
representation  in  parlianittU  M  SS  Mrs  corrupt,  that  ice  can  no 
longer  confide  in  it, — anil,  therefore,  confiding  in  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  parliament,  MM  pwytw  A<  . 

The  heavy  manner  in  which  every  former  proposed  application 
to  parliament  has  dragged,  sufficiently  shows,  that  though  the  na- 
tion might  not  exactly  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  measure,  it 
could  not  clearly  see  its  nay,  by  those  means.  To  this  also  may 
be  added  another  remark,  which  is,  that  the  worse  parliament  is, 
the  less  will  be  the  inclination  to  petition  it.  This  indiffen 
viewed  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  one  of  the  strongest  censures  the  pub- 
lic express.  It  is  as  if  they  were  to  say  to  them,  M  Ye  are  not 
worth  reforming." 
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Let  any  man  examine  the  court-calendar  of  placemen  in  both 
houses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  civil  list  operates,  and  he 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  this  indifference  and  want  of 
confidence  on  one  side,  nor  of  the  opposition  to  reforms  on  the 
other. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Burke,  holding  forth  as  he 
formerly  did  against  secret  influence,  and  corrupt  majorities, 
should  become  a  concealed  pensioner  ?  I  will  now  state  the  case, 
not  for  the  little  purpose  of  exposing  Mr.  Burke,  but  to  show  the 
inconsistency  of  any  application  to  a  body  of  men,  more  than  half 
of  whom,  as  far  as  the  nation  can  at  present  know,  may  be  in  the 
same  case  with  himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  Lord  North's  administration,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  a  bill  into  parliament,  generally  known  by  Mr.  Burke's 
reform  bill ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  no 
pension  exceeding  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  shall  be 
granted  to  any  one  person,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  pen- 
sions granted  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;"  a  list  of  which,  u  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  same  are  granted,  shall  be  laid  before  parliament  in 
twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session,  until  the  whole 
pension  list  shall  be  reduced  to  ninety  thousand  pounds."  A  pro- 
visory clause  is  afterwards  added,  4i  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  to  return  into  the  ex- 
chequer, any  pension  or  annuity,  without  a  name,  on  his  making 
oath  that  such  pension  or  annuity  is  not  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  benefit,  use,  or  behoof  of  any  member  of  the  house  of 
commons." 

But  soon  after  that  administration  ended,  and  the  party  Mr. 
Burke  acted  with  came  into  power,  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances I  am  going  to  relate,  that  Mr.  Burke  became  himself  a 
pensioner  in  disguise  ;  in  a  similar  manner  as  if  a  pension  had  been 
granted  in  the  name  of  John  Nokes,  to  be  privately  paid  to  and  en- 
joyed by  Tom  Stiles.  The  name  of  Edmund  Burke  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  original  transaction  :  but  after  the  pension  was  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Burke  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it  at  once,  by 
selling  or  mortgaging  it ;  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  name  the 
pension  stands,  applied  to  one  of  the  public  offices  for  that  pur- 
pose.    This  unfortunately  brought  forth  the  name  of  Edmund 

vol.  ii.  39 
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Burke,  as  the  real  pensioner  of  1,500/.  per  annum.  When  men 
trumpet  forth  what  they  call  the  blessings  of  the  constitution,  it 
ought  to  be  known  what  sort  of  blessings  they  allude  to. 

As  to  the  civil  list  of  a  million  a-year,it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  one  man  can  eat,  drink,  or  consume  the  whole  upon  himself'. 
The  case  is,  that  above  half  the  sum  is  annually  apportioned 
among  courtiers,  and  court  members  of  both  houses,  in  places  and 
offices,  altogether  insignificant,  and  perfectly  useless,  as  to 
ry  purpose  of  civil,  rational,  and  manly  government.  For  in- 
stance, 

Of  what  use  in  the  science  and  system  of  gOYermnent,  is  what 
is  called  a  lord  chamberlain,  a  master  and  mistress  of  the  robes,  a 
master  of  the  horse,  a  master  of  the  hawks,  and  a  hundred  other 
such  things  1     Lav  ooal  force,  nor  additional  ex- 

celki  Buch  mummery. 

In  the  disbursements  of  the  chril  list  for  thr  year  1786,  (which 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  St.  (lair's  History  of  the  Revenue,) 
arc  four  &  for  this  mummery  office  of  chamber- 

lain : 

1st, 38,7704.  17*.   — 

2d, 8,000     —     — 

3d, 84,069     19     — 

4th, 10,000     19     3ci. 


75,8491  1  Is.    3d. 


Besides  1,1 19/.  charged  for  aim-. 

From  this  sample  the  real  may  be  guessed  at.     \>  to  the  d 

ter  of  the  hawks,  (there  are  DO  bawkfl  kept,  and  if  there  were,  it  i^ 

no  reasoa  the  people  should  pay  the  expense  <>f  feeding,  them 

many   of  whom    arc     put  to  it  to  get  hreail  for  their  children,    Dll 

salary  ii  i.:;?2/.  10s. 

And  besides  a  List  of  itemi  of  this  kind,  luffieieal  to  fill  a  quire 
of  paper,  the  pension  lists  alone,  are  107,404/,  18*.  -id.  which 
greater   sum  than  all   the  sunonsoi  of  the  federal   government  in 
America  amount  to. 

Among  the   items,  there  are  two,  that  I  had   no  expectation  of 
finding,  and  which,  in  this  day  of  inquiry  after  civil   list  influence, 

onghl  to  unexposed.  The  one  is  an  annual  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  pounds  t<>  the  dmsenung  ministers  in  England, 
and  the  other,  eight  hundred  pounds  to  those  in  Ireland. 
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This  is  the  fact,  and  the  distribution,  as  I  am  informed,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  whole  sum  of  1,700/.  is  paid  to  one  person,  a  dissent- 
ing minister  in  London,  who  divides  it  among  eight  others  ;  and 
those  eight  among  such  others  as  they  please.  The  lay-body  of 
the  dissenters,  and  many  of  their  principal  ministers,  have  long 
considered  it  as  dishonorable,  and  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it, 
but  still  it  continues  to  be  secretly  paid  ;  and  as  the  world  has 
sometimes  seen  very  fulsome  addresses  from  parts  of  that  body,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  receivers,  like  bishops  and 
other  court  clergy,  are  not  idle  in  promoting  them.  How  the 
money  is  distributed  in  Ireland,  I  know  not. 

To  recount  all  the  secret  history  of  the  civil  list,  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  this  publication.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  expose 
its  general  character,  and  the  mass  of  influence  it  keeps  alive.  It 
will  necessarily  become  one  of  the  objects  of  reform  ;  and  therc- 
•  'iiough  is  said  to  show,  that  under  its  operation,  no  applica- 
tion to  parliament  can  be  expected  to  succeed,  nor  can  consistently 
be  made. 

Such  reforms  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  party  that  is  in  pos- 
session of  those  places,  nor  by  the  opposition  who  are  waiting  for 
them  ;  and  as  to  a  mere  reform,  in  the  state  of  the  representation, 
under  the  idea  that  another  parliament,  differently  elected  from  the 
present,  but  still  a  third  component  part  of  the  same  system,  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  two  parts,  will  abolish  those 
abuses,  is  altogether  delusion  ;  because  it  is  not  only  impractica- 
ble on  the  ground  of  formality,  but  is  unwisely  exposing  another 
set  of  men  to  the  same  corruptions  that  have  tainted  the  present. 

Were  all  the  objects  that  require  reform  accomplishable  by  a 
mere  reform  in  the  state  of  representation,  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  present  parliament  might,  with  rather  more  propriety,  be 
asked  to  abolish  all  the  abuses  themselves,  than  be  applied  to  as 
the  more  instruments  of  doing  it  by  a  future  parliament.  If  the 
virtue  be  wanting  to  abolish  the  abuse,  it  is  also  wanting  to  act  as 
the  means,  and  the  nation  must,  from  necessity,  proceed  by  some 
other  plan. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  what  the  abject  condition  of 
parliament  is,  and  the  impropriety  of  going  a  second  time  over  the 
same  ground  that  has  before  miscarried,  I  come  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  subject. 
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There  ought  to  be.  in  the  constitution  of  every  country,  a  mode 
of  referring  back,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  to  the  sove 
and  original  constituent  power,  which  is  the  nation  itself.  The 
right  of  altering  any  part  of  a  government,  cannot,  as  already  ob- 
served, reside  in  the  government,  or  that  government  might  make 
itself  what  it  pleased. 

It  ought  also  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  though  a  nation  may 
feel  inconveniences,  either  in  the  excess  of  taxation,  or  in  the 
mode  of  expenditure,  or  in  any  thing  else,  it  may  not  at  first  be 
sufficiently  assured  in  what  part  of  its  government  the  defect  lies. 
or  where  the  evil  originates.  It  may  be  supposed  to  he  in  DM 
part,  and  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be  in  another  ;  or  partly  in  all. 
This  obscurity  is  naturally  interwoven  with  what  are  called  n. 
governments. 

Be,  however,  the  reform  to  be  accomplished  whatever  it   may, 
it  can  only  follow  in  consequence  of  obtaining  a  full  know  led  j 
all  the  causes  that  h  red  tuck  reform  iumh  ssai  v.  and  i 

thing    short   of  this  is    guess-work  or  frivoloill  running.      In    thil 
case,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  application  to  parliament  Oafl 
bring  forward  this  knowledge.     The  body  is 
cause,  or  one  of  tin-  sup  llises,  of  the  abuses  in  question  : 

and  cannot  be  exp  I  ought  not  to  be  asked,  to 

dence  against  itself.     The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  ii  of  net 
tv  the  tirst  step  m  the  business,  cannot  be  trusted  lo  ps 
but  must  be  undertaken  by  ■  distinct  body  of  n  i  tted  from 

every  suspicion  of  corruption  or  influei 

Instead,  then,  of  referring  tO   rotten-borOUghl  and    absurd 

porations  for  addresses,  (»r  bawking  them  about  the  country  to  be 
signed  by  a  few  dependant  tenants,  the  real  and  effectual  mode 
would  be  to  conn-  at  once  to  the  point,  and  to  ascertain  the  sense 

of  the  nation  by  electing  ■  national  eon\  entmu.       By  this  net 

as  already  observed,  the  general  will,  whether  to  reform  or  not, 

or  what  the    reform   shall    be,    or  how    fat    it    shall  extend,  will  be 
known,  and  it  Cannot  l»e   known    by  any   other   means.      Such   a 
body,  empowered  and  supported  by  tin-  nation,  will  have  BUtb 
to  demand  information  upon  all  matt«  u\  to  be   incj 

into;   and   no   minister,    nor  any    person,  will    dare    to   refu- 

It  will  then  be  seen  whether  seventeen  millions  of  taxes  are  oi 
sary,  and  for  what  purp  nded.     The  concealed 

pensioners  will  then   be  obliged   to  unma.-k  ;   and   the  source  of 
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influence  and  corruption,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  be  laid  open 
to  the  nation,  not  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  but  of  redress. 

By  taking  this  public  and  national  ground,  all  objections  against 
partial  addresses  on  the  one  side,  or  private  associations  on  the 
other,  will  be  done  away  ;  the  nation  will  declare  its  own  rf« 
forms ;  and  the  clamor  about  party  and  faction,  or  ins  or  outs, 
will  become  ridiculous. 

The  plan  and  organization  of  a  convention  is  easy  in  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  every  county  can 
be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  number  of  houses  assessed  to 
the  house  and  window-light  tax  in  each  county.  This  will  give 
the  rule  for  apportioning  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to 
tbfl  national  convention  in  each  of  the  counties. 

If  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  be  seven  millions, 
and  the  total  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion be  one  thousand,  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in 
a  county,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
will  he  twenty-one,  and  in  like  proportion  for  any  other  county. 

As  the  election  of  a  convention  must,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
general  sense  of  the  nation,  go  on  grounds  different  from  that  of 
parliamentary  elections,  the  mode  that  best  promises  this  end  wili 
have  no  difficulties  to  combat  with  from  absurd  customs  and  pre- 
tended rights.  The  right  of  every  man  will  be  the  same,  whether 
he  lives  in  a  city,  a  town,  or  a  village.  The  custom  of  attaching 
rights  to  place,  or  in  other  words,  to  inanimate  matter,  instead  of  to 
persons,  independently  of  place,  is  too  absurd  to  make  any  part  of 
a  rational  argument. 

As  every  man  in  the  nation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  pays 
taxes,  either  out  of  the  property  he  possesses,  or  out  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor,  which  is  property  to  him  ;  and  is  amenable  in 
his  own  person  to  every  law  of  the  land  ;  so  has  every  one  the 
same  equal  right  to  vote,  and  no  one  part  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
individual,  has  a  right  to  dispute  the  right  of  another.  The  man 
who  should  do  this  ought  to  forfeit  the  exercise  of  his  own  right  for 
a  term  of  years.  This  would  render  the  punishment  consistent 
with  the  crime. 

When  a  qualification  to  vote  is  regulated  by  years,  it  is  placed 
on  the  firmest  possible  ground  ;  because  the  qualification  is  such, 
as  nothing  but  dying  before  the  time  can  take  away ;  and  the 
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equality  of  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  recognized  in  the  act  of  regu- 
lating the  exercise.  But  when  rights  are  placed  upon,  or  made 
dependant  upon  property,  they  are  on  the  most  precarious  of  all 
tenures  ;  "  Riches  make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away,"  and 
the  rights  fly  with  them  ;  and  thus  they  become  lost  to  the  man 
when  they  would  be  of  most  value. 

It  is  from  a  strange  mixture  of  tyranny  and  cowardice,  that  ex- 
clusions have  been  set  up  and  continued.  The  boldness  to  do 
wrong  at  first,  changes  afterwards  into  cowardly  craft,  and  at  last 
into  fear.  The  representatives  in  England  appear  now  to  act  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  do  right,  even  in  part,  Loot  it  should  awaken 
the  nation  to  a  sense  of  all  the  wrongs  it  has  endured.  This 
serves  to  show,  that  the  same  conduct  that  best  constitutes  the 
safety  of  an  individual,  namely,  a  strict  adherence  to  principle, 
conotitulea  alao  the  safety  of  a  government,  and  that  without  it 
.  i-  but  an  empty  name  When  the  rich  plunder  the  poor  of 
In-  rights,  it  heroines  an  example  to  the  poor  to  plunder  the  rich 
of  hie  property  :  for  the  rights  of  the  one  are  as  much  propel 
him,  as  wealth  is  properly  to  the  other,  and  the   littU  all  is  as  dear 

■i  the  )i\iic]\. 

It  is  only  by  settiog  ou(  on  juel  principle*  thai  men  are  trainee1 
to  he  jttd  to  each  other;  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  when 
the  rich  protect  the  right*  of  the  poor,  the  poor  will  protect  the 
property  of  the  rich.     Bui  the  guarantee,  to  be  effectual,  must  hi 

parliamentary  reciprocal 

Exclu/uonfl  are  not  only  unju>t,  hut  they   frequently  operato  as 
injuriously  to  the  parts  who  monopolizes,  as  to  thooe  one  :u 
eluded.     When  men  seek  to  exclude  others  from  participating  in 

the  01  :    any    right,  they    should,  at    lea-?,    he    assured,  that 

they  can  effectually  perform  the  whole  of  the  buetnoae  they  under- 
take ;  for,  unless  they  do  this,  themselves  will  be  losers  by  the 
monopoly.      Tin-,  has  been  the  case  with    |  •  the  monopo- 

lized right  of  election.    The  nKmopolisiiig  party  bee  not  been  ihle 

to  keep   the  parliamentary    representation,  to  whom    the    pow< 

Lion  was  entrusted,    in    the    state  it  OUght    to    have    hOOD,    and 

have  thereby  multiplied  taxes  upon  them-eives  equally  with  thane 

who  were  excluded. 

A  great  anal  hoi  bean,  and  will  continu<  ud,  about  dis- 

qualifications, oriaing  from  the  coinmis.-ion  ofo  hut  w  < Ml 

this  subject  urged  to  its  full   (  xtent,  it  would  disqualify  a  great 
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number  of  the  present  electors,  together  with  their  representatives; 
for,  of  all  offences,  none  are  more  destructive  to  the  morals  of  so- 
ciety than  bribery  and  corruption.  It  is,  therefore,  civility  to  such 
persons  to  pass  this  subject  over,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  recovering,  or  rather  of  creating  character. 

Every  thing,  in  the  present  mode  of  electioneering  in  England, 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  vulgarity  that  attends 
elections  is  no  other  than  the  natural  consequence  of  inverting  the 
order  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  candidate  seeks  the  elector,  instead  of  the 
elector  seeking  for  a  representative  ;  and  the  electors  are  adver- 
tised as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  candidate,  instead  of  the  candi- 
date being  in  the  interest  of  the  electors.  The  candidate  pays  the 
electof  lor  his  vote,  instead  of  the  nation  paying  the  representative 
for  his  time  and  attendance  on  public  business.  The  complaint 
for  an  undue  election  is  brought  by  the  candidate  :  as  if  he,  and 
not  the  electors,  were  the  party  aggrieved  ;  and  he  takes  on  him- 
self at  any  period  of  the  election,  to  break  it  up,  by  declining,  as 
if  the  election  was  in  his  right  and  not  in  theirs. 

The  compact  that  was  entered  into  at  the  last  Westminster  elec- 
tion between  two  of  the  candidates,  (Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Hood,)  was 
an  indecent  violation  of  the  principles  of  election.  The  candidates 
assumed,  in  their  own  persons,  the  rights  of  the  electors  ;  for,  it 
was  only  in  the  body  of  the  electors,  and  not  at  all  in  the  candi- 
dates, that  the  right  of  making  any  such  compact,  or  compromise, 
could  exist.  But  the  principle  of  election  and  representation  is  so 
completely  done  away,  in  every  stage  thereof,  that  inconsistency 
has  no  longer  the  power  of  surprising. 

Neither  from  elections  thus  conducted,  nor  from  rotten-borough 
addressers,  nor  from  county  meetings,  promoted  by  placemen 
and  pensioners,  can  the  sense  of  the  nation  be  known.  It  is 
still  corruption  appealing  to  itself.  But  a  convention  of  a  thou- 
sand persons,  fairly  elected,  would  bring  every  matter  to  a  decided 
issue. 

As  to  county  meetings,  it  is  only  persons  of  leisure,  or  those 
who  live  near  to  the  place  of  meeting,  that  can  attend,  and  the 
number  on  such  occasions  is  but  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  the  whole.  The  only  consistent  service  which  such 
meetings  could  render,  would  be  that  of  apportioning  the  county 
into  convenient  districts,  and  when  this  is  done,  each  district  might, 
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according  to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  elect  its  quota  of  count? 
members  to  the  national  convention  ;  and  the  vote  of  each  elector 
might  be  taken  in  the  parish  where  he  resided,  either  by  ballot  or 
by  voice,  as  he  should  choose  to  give  it. 

A  national  convention  thus  funned,  would  bring  together  the 
sense  and  opinions  of  every  part  of  the  nation,  fairly  taken.  The 
science  of  government,  and  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
several  parts  thereof,  would  then  undergo  an  ample  and  rational 
discussion,  freed  from  the  language  of  parliamentary  disguise. 

But  in  all  deliberations  of  this  kind,  though  men  have  a  riiiht  to 
reason  with,  and  endeavor  to  convince  each  other,  upon  any  mat- 
ter that  respects  their  common  good,  yet,  in  p<>mt  of  practice,  the 
majority  of  opinions,  when  known,  forms  i  rule  for  the  whole,  and 
to  this  rule  every  good  citizen  practically  confoi 

Mr.  Burke,  as  if  he  knew,  [(Of  every  concealed  pensioner  has 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,]  that  the  abuses  acted  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  are  too  flagrant  to  be  palliated,  and  that  the  majority 
of  opinions,  whenever  such  abuses  should  be  made  public,  would 
be  for  a  general  and  effectual  reform,  has  endeavored  to  preclude 
the  event,  by  sturdily  denying  the  right  of  a  majority  of  a  nation  to 
act  as  a  whole*     Let  up  bestow  i  thought  upon  this  case. 

When  any  matter  i-  propoeed  as  i  subje.  t  for  consultation*  it 
necessarily  implies  some  mode  of  decision.  Common  coeoent, 
arising  from  absolute  necessity,  has  placed  this  in  a  majority  of 
opinions  j  because,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  decision,  and  con- 
sequently no  order.     It  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  mankind, 

however  various  m  theii  ideas  upon  other  matters,  can  consistently 

be  unanimous  ;   because  »t  IS  a  nodfl  of  decision  derived  from  tbe 

primary  Original    ri^ht    of  every  individual   concerned  ;    that  riL'ht 

beiag  fast  individually  exorcised  in  giving  an  opinion,  and  whether 

that  opinion  shall  arrange  with  the  minority    or  the  majority,   is  a 

subsequent  accidental  thing  that  neither  increases  nor  dimini 
the  individual  original  right  itself.     Prior  to  sny  debate,  inquiry  or 

•Ration,  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  known  on  which  side  the 
majority  of  opinions  will  fall,  and,  therefore,  whilst  tins  mode  of  de- 
cision secures  to  every  one  the  right  of  giving  an  opinion,  it  admits 
to  every  one  an  equal  chance  in  the  ultimate  event 

Among  the  matters  that  will  present  themselves  to  the  conside- 
ration of  a  national  convention,  there  is  one,  wholly  of  a  domestic 
nature,  but  so  marvellously  loaded  with  confusion,  as  to  appear  at 
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first  sight,  almost  impossible  to  be  reformed.  I  mean  the  condi- 
tion of  what  is  called  law. 

But,  if  we  examine  into  the  cause  from  whence  this  confusion, 
now  so  much  the  subject  of  universal  complaint,  is  produced,  not 
only  the  remedy  will  immediately  present  itself,  but,  with  it,  the 
means  of  preventing  the  like  case  hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  confusion  has  generated  itself  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  every  parliament  assuming  to  be  eternal  in  power,  and 
the  laws  partake  in  a  similar  manner,  of  this  assumption.  They 
have  no  period  of  legal  or  natural  expiration;  and,  however  absurd 
in  principle,  or  inconsistent  in  practice,  many  of  them  have  be- 
come, they  still  are,  if  not  especially  repealed,  considered  as  making 
a  part  of  the  general  mass.  By  this  moans  the  body  of  what  is 
railed  law,  is  spread  over  a  space  of  several  hundred  years,  com- 
prehending laws  obsolete,  laws  repugnant,  laws  ridiculous,  and 
every  other  kind  of  laws  forgotten  or  remembered  ;  and  what  ren- 
ders the  case  still  worse,  is,  that  the  confusion  multiplies  with  the 
progress  of  time.* 

To  bring  this  misshapen  monster  into  form,  and  to  prevent  its 
lapsing  again  into  a  wilderness  state,  only  two  things,  and  those 
very  simple,  are  necessary. 

The  first  is,  to  review  the  whole  mass  of  laws,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward such  only  as  are  worth  retaining,  and  let  all  the  rest  drop  ; 
and  to  give  to  the  laws  so  brought  forward  a  new  era,  commencing 
from  the  time  of  such  reform. 

Secondly  ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  every  twenty-one  years  (or 
any  other  stated  period)  a  like  review  shall  again  be  taken,  and  the 
laws,  found  proper  to  be  retained,  be  again  carried  forward,  com- 
mencing with  that  date,  and  the  useless  laws  dropped  and  discon- 
tinued. 

By  this  means  there  can  be  no  obsolete  laws,  and  scarcely  such 
a  thing  as  laws  standing  in  direct  or  equivocal  contradiction  to 
each  other,  and  every  person  will  know  the  period  of  time  to  which 
he  is  to  look  back  for  all  the  laws  in  being. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  while  every  other  branch  of  science 
is  brought  within  some  commodious  system,  and  the  study  of  it 
simplified  by  easy  methods,  the  laws  take  the  contrary  course,  and 

*  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  a  law  was  passed,  making  it  felony  "to  multi- 
ply gold  ■  silver,  or  to  make  use  of  the  craft  of  multiplication,"  and  this  law 
remained  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  upon  the  statute  books.  It  was 
then  repealed  as  being  ridiculous  and  injurious. 
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become  every  year  more  complicated,  entangled,  confused,  and 
obscure. 

Among  the  paragraphs  which  the  attorney-general  has  taken 
from  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  put  into  his  information,  one  is,  that 
where  I  have  said,  "  that  with  respect  to  regular  law,  there  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing." 

As  I  do  not  know  whether  the  attorney-general  means  to  show 
this  expression  to  be  libellous,  because  it  is  true,  or  because  it  is 
false,  I  shall  make  no  other  reply  to  him  in  this  place,  than  by  re- 
marking, that  if  almanac-makers  had  not  been  more  judicious 
than  law-makers,  the  study  of  almanacs  would  by  this  time  have 
become  as  abstruse  as  the  study  of  the  law,  and  we  should  hear  of 
a  library  of  almanacs  as  we  now  do  of  statutes  ;•  but  by  the  simple 
operation  of  letting  the  obsolete  matter  drop,  and  carrying  forward 
that  only  which  is  proper  to  be  retained,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known,  is  found  within  the  space  of  a  year,  and  laws  also  admit  of 
being  kept  within  MUM  given  period. 

I  shall  here  close  this  Letter, so  far  is  it  respects  the  addressers, 
the  proclamation,  and  the  prosecution  ;  and  shall  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  society,  stylmg  itself  "  The  Friends  of  the 
People/' 

That  the  science  of  government  is  beginning  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  in  former  times,  and  that  the  age  of  fiction  and  political 
superstition,  and  of  craft  and  mystery,  is  passing  away,  are  mat- 
ters which  the  experience  of  every  day  proves  to  be  true,  M  well 
in  England  as  in  other  countries. 

As  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  silent  progress  of 
opinion,  and  also  impossible  to  gOTOTD  a  nation  after  it  has  changed 
its  habits  of  thinking,  by  the  craft  or  policy  that  it  was  governed  by 
before,  the  only  true  method  to  prevent  popular  discontent!  and 
commotions  is,  to  throw,  by  every  lair  and  rational  argument,  all 
the  lijjht  upon  the  subject  that  can  possibly  be  thrown;  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  open  the  Means  of  collecting  the  genera]  sense  of 
the  nation  ;  and  this  cannot,  as  already  observed,  be  done  by  any 
plan    SO    effectually  afl    B    national    convention.      Here    individual 

opinion  will  quiet  itself  by  having  ■  centre  to  rest  upon* 

The  society  already  mentioned,  (which   is  made  up   of  men  of 

various  descriptions,  but  chiefly  of  those  called  Foxites,)  sp] 

to  me,  either  to  have  taken  \vr  »ng  grounds  from  want  of  judgment, 
or  to  have  acted  with  cunning  reserve.      It  is  now  amusing  the 
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people  with  a  new  phrase,  namely,  that  of  u  a  temperate  and  mode- 
rate reform,"  the  interpretation  of  which  is,  a  continuance  of  the 
abuses  as  long  as  possible.     If  we  cannot  hold  all  let  us  hold  some. 

Who  are  those  that  are  frightened  at  reforms  1  Are  the  public 
afraid  that  their  taxes  should  be  lessened  too  much  1  Are  they 
afraid  that  sinecure  places  and  pensions  should  be  abolished  too 
fast  ?  Are  the  poor  afraid  that  their  condition  should  be  rendered 
too  comfortable  1  Is  the  worn  out  mechanic,  or  the  aged  and  de- 
cayed tradesman,  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  ten 
pounds  a-ycar  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  1  Is  the  soldier  frightened 
at  the  thoughts  of  his  discharge,  and  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  1  Is  the  sailor  afraid  that  press-warrants  will  be  abolished  1 
The  society  mistakes  the  fears  of  borough-mongers,  placemen, 
and  pensioners,  for  the  fears  of  the  people  ;  and  the  temperate  and 
moderate  reform  it  talks  of,  is  calculated  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  former. 

Those  words,  u  temperate  and  moderate,"  are  words  either  of 
political  cowardice,  or  of  cunning,  or  seduction.  A  thing,  mode- 
rately good,  is  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Moderation  in 
temper,  is  always  a  virtue ;  but  moderation  in  principle,  is  a 
species  of  vice.  But  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  a  tempe- 
rate and  moderate  reform  1  The  society  is  the  representative  of 
nobody  ;  neither  can  the  unrepresented  part  of  the  nation  commit 
this  power  to  those  in  parliament,  in  whose  election  they  had  no 
choice  ;  and,  therefore,  even  upon  the  ground  the  society  has 
taken,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  national  convention. 

The  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  made  to  Mr.  Grey's  proposed 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform  was,  that  it  contained  no  plan. 
It  certainly  did  not.  But  the  plan  very  easily  presents  itself;  and 
whilst  it  is  fair  for  all  parties,  it  prevents  the  dangers  that  might 
otherwise  arise  from  private  or  Dopular  discontent. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO 


LORD  ONSLOW, 

Lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  oj  Surry;  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
excellent  proclamation  : — or  the  chairman  who  shall  preside 
at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  June  18. 


London,  June  17,  1792. 
Sir, 

I  have  seen  in  the  public  newspapers  the  following  advertise- 
ment, to  wit — '. 

"  To  the  nobility,  gentlemen,  clergy,  freeholders,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Surry. 

**  At  the  requisition  and  desire  of  several  of  the  freeholders 
of  the  county,  I  am,  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  to  desire  the 
favour  of  your  attendance,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  on 
Monday,  the  18th  instant,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  to  consider  of 
an  humble  address  to  his  majesty,  to  express  our  grateful  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty's  paternal,  and  well-timed  attendance  to 
the  public  welfare,  in  his  late  most  gracious  proclamation  against 
the  enemies  of  our  happy  constitution. 

(Signed)  ONSLOW  CRANLEY." 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  aforesaid  advertisement,  equally 
as  obscure  as  the  proclamation  to  which  it  refers,  has  nevertheless 
some  meaning,  and  is  intended  to  effect  some  purpose  ;  and  as  a 
prosecution  (whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  justly  or  unjustly)  is 
commenced  against  a  work  entitled  the  rights  of  man,  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  and  happiness  to  be  the  author ;  I  feel  it  neces- 
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sary  to  address  this  letter  to  you,  and  to  request  that  it  may  be 
read  publicly  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  at  Epsom  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advertisement. 

The  work  now  under  prosecution  is,  I  conceive,  the  same  work 
which  is  intended  to  be  suppressed  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Surry  are  called  upon  by  somebody  to  condemn  a  work,  and  they 
are  at  the  same  time  forbidden  by  the  proclamation  to  know  what 
that  work  is ;  and  they  are  further  called  upon  to  give  their  aid  and 
assistance  to  prevent  other  people  from  knowing  it  also. — It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  author,  for  his  own  justification,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  from  being  imposed  upon 
by  misrepresentation,  should  give  some  outlines  of  the  principles 
and  plans  which  that  work  contains. 

The  work,  sir,  in  question  contains,  first,  an  investigation  of 
general  principles  of  government. 

It  also  distinguishes  government  into  two  classes  or  systems, 
the  one  the  hereditary  system  ;  the  other  the  representative  sys- 
tem ;  and  it  compares  these  two  systems  with  each  other. 

It  shows,  that  what  is  called  hereditary  government  cannot  exist 
as  a  matter  of  right ;  because  hereditary  government  always  means 
a  government  yet  to  come ;  and  the  case  always  is,  that  those  who 
are  to  live  afterwards  have  always  the  same  right  to  establish  a 
government  for  themselves  as  the  people  who  had  lived  before 
them. 

It  also  shows  the  defect  to  which  hereditary  government  is  un- 
avoidably subject :  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  men  totally  unworthy  of  it  from  the 
want  of  principle,  or  unfitted  for  it  from  want  of  capacity.  James 
II.  and  many  others  are  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  proofs 
of  the  former  of  those  cases,  and  instances  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Europe  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  latter. 

It  then  shows  that  the  representative  system  is  the  only  true 
system  of  government ;  that  it  is  also  the  only  system  under  which 
the  liberties  of  any  people  can  be  permanently  secure ;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  continue  the  same  equal  pro- 
bability at  all  times  of  admitting  of  none  but  men  properly  quali- 
fied, both  by  principles  and  abilities,  into  government,  and  of  ex- 
cluding such  as  are  otherwise. 
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The  work  shows  also,  by  plans  and  calculations  not  hitherto 
denied  nor  controverted,  not  even  by  the  prosecution  that  is  com- 
menced, that  the  taxes  now  existing  may  be  reduced  at  least  six 
millions,  that  taxes  may  be  entirely  taken  off  from  the  poor,  who 
are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  taxes  on  the 
other  two  thirds  may  be  considerably  reduced ;  that  the  aged  poor 
may  be  comfortably  provided  for- and  the  children  of  poor  families 
properly  educated:  that  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  the  same 
number  of  sailors,  may  be  allowed  three  shillings  per  week  during 
life  out  of  the  surplus  taxes  ;  and  also  that  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance may  be  made  to  the  officers,  and  the  pay  of  the  remaining 
soldiers  and  sailors  be  raised ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surp/us  taxes  to  those  purposes,  than  to  consume  them  upon  lazy 
and  profligate  placemen  and  pensioners ;  and  that  the  revenue, 
said  to  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  raised  by  a  tax 
upon  coals,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  a  gross  impo- 
sition upon  all  the  people  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  instantly 
abolished. 

This,  sir,  is  a  concise  abstract  of  the  principles  and  plans  con- 
tained in  the  work  that  is  now  prosecuted,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  which  the  proclamation  appears  to  be  intended  ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can,  in  the  compass  of  a  letter,  bring  into  view 
all  the  matters  contained  in  the  work,  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the 
gentlemen  who  may  compose  that  meeting  should  know  what  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  it  are,  before  they  come  to  any  resolutions, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  relating  thereto,  I  request  the  honour 
of  presenting  them  w  ith  one  hundred  copies  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  also  one  thousand  copies  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  which  I  have  directed  to  be  sent  to  Epsom  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  the  chairman  to  take  the  trouble 
of  presenting  them  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  meet  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  my  sincere  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  for  that  of 
the  nation  in  general. 

Having  now  closed  thus  much  of  the  subject  of  my  letter,  I  next 
come  to  speak  of  what  has  relation  to  me  personally.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  delicacy  that  attends  it,  but  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
meeting  appears  to  me  so  inconsistent  with  that  justice  that  is  al- 
ways due  between  man  and  man,  that  it  is  proper  I  should  (as  well 
on  account  of  the  gentlemen  who  may  meet,  as  on  my  own  ac- 
count) explain  myself  fully  and  candidly  thereon. 
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I  have  already  informed  the  gentlemen,  that  a  prosecution  is 
commenced  against  a  work  of  which  I  have  the  honor  and  happi- 
ness to  be  the  author ;  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  proclamation  which  the  gentlemen  are  called  to  consider,  and 
to  present  an  address  upon,  is  purposely  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
pression to  the  jury  before  whom  that  matter  is  to  come.  In 
short,  that  it  is  dictating  a  verdict  by  proclamation;  and  I  consider 
the  instigators  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Epsom,  as  aiding 
and  abetting  the  same  improper,  and,  in  my  opinion,  illegal  purpose, 
and  that  in  a  manner  very  artfully  contrived,  as  I  shall  now  show. 

Had  a  meeting  been  called  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  the  gentlemen  who  had  composed  that  meeting  would 
have  rendered  themselves  objectionable  as  persons  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  before  whom  the  judicial  case  was  afterwards  to  come.  But 
by  calling  a  meeting  out  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  that  matter 
is  artfully  avoided,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Surry  are  summoned,  as 
if  it  were  intended  thereby  to  give  a  tone  to  the  sort  of  verdict 
which  the  instigators  of  the  meeting  no  doubt  wish  should  be 
brought  in,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  jury  in  so  doing. 
I  am,  sir, 

With  much  respect  to  the 

Gentlemen  who  shall  meet, 
Their  and  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


.o{o. 


LETTER    II, 


TO    THE    SAME. 


London,  June  21,  1792. 
Sir, 

When  I  wrote  you  the  letter  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  did  me 
the  favour  to  present  to  you,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Epsom,  Monday,  June  18,  it  was  not  with  much  expectation  that 
you  would  do  me  the  justice  of  permitting,  or  recommending  it  to 
be  publicly  read.  I  am  well  aware  that  ih  lignature  of  Thomas 
Paine  has  something  in  it  dreadful  to  sinecure  placemen  and  pen- 
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sioners ;  and  when  you,  on  seeing  the  letter  opened,  informed  the 
meeting  that  it  was  signed  Thomas  Paine,  and  added  in  a  note  of 
exclamation,  **  the  common  enemy  of  us  all,"  you  spoke  one  of 
the  greatest  trutns  you  ever  uttered,  if  you  confine  the  expression 
to  men  of  the  same  description  with  yourself;  men  living  in  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  on  the  spoil  and  labors  of  the  public. 

The  letter  has  since  appeared  in  the  Argus,  and  probably  in 
other  papers.  It  will  justify  itself;  but  if  any  thing  on  that  ac- 
count hath  been  wanting,  your  conduct  at  the  meeting  would  have 
supplied  the  omission.  You  there  sufficiently  proved  that  I  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  give  an 
indirect  aid  to  the  prosecution  commenced  against  a  work,  the 
reputation  of  which  will  long  outlive  the  memory  of  the  pensioner 
I  am  writing  to. 

When  meetings,  sir,  are  called  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  to 
preclude  the  nation  the  right  of  investigating  systems  and  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  of  exposing  errors  and  defects  under  the 
pretence  of  prosecuting  any  individual — it  furnishes  an  additional 
motive  for  maintaining  sacred  that  violated  right. 

The  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, Rights  of  Man,  have  stood,  and  they  now  stand,  and  I  be- 
lieve ever  will  stand,  unrefuted.  They  are  stated  in  a  fair  and 
open  manner  to  the  world,  and  they  have  already  received  the 
public  approbation  of  a  greater  number  of  men,  of  the  best  of 
characters,  of  every  denomination  of  religion,  and  of  every  rank 
in  life,  (placemen  and  pensioners  excepted,)  than  all  the  juries 
that  shall  meet  in  England,  for  ten  years  to  come,  will  amount  to ; 
and  I  have,  moreover,  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  approvers 
of  that  work,  as  well  private  as  public,  are  already  more  numerous 
than  all  the  present  electors  throughout  the  nation. 

Not  less  than  forty  pamphlets,  intended  as  answers  thereto, 
have  appeared,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared  ;  scarcely  are  the 
titles  of  any  of  them  remembered,  notwithstanding  their  endeavors 
have  been  aided  by  all  the  daily  abuse  which  the  court  and  minis- 
terial newspapers,  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  could  bestow, 
both  upon  the  work  and  the  author  ;  and  now  that  every  attempt 
to  refute,  and  every  abuse  has  failed,  the  invention  of  calling  the 
work  a  libel  has  been  hit  upon,  and  the  discomfited  party  has  pu- 
sillanimously  retreated  to  prosecution  and  a  jury,  and  obscure 
addresses. 
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As  I  well  know  that  a  long  letter  from  me  will  not  be  agreeable 
to  you,  I  will  relieve  your  uneasiness  by  making  it  as  short  as  I 
conveniently  can;  and  will  conclude  it  with  taking  up  the  subject 
at  that  part  where  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  interrupted  from  going 
on  when  at  the  meeting. 

That  gentleman  was  stating,  that  the  situation  you  stood  in  ren- 
dered it  improper  for  you  to  appear  actively  in  a  scene  in  which 
your  private  interest  was  too  visible  ;  that  you  were  a  bedcham- 
ber lord  at  a  thousand  a-year,  and  a  pensioner  at  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more  ;  and  here  he  was  stopped  by  the  little,  but 
noisy  circle  you  had  collected  round.  Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  add 
an  explanation  to  his  words,  for  the  benefit  of  your  neighbors,  and 
with  which,  and  a  few  observations,  I  shall  close  my  letter. 

When  it  was  reported  in  the  English  newspapers,  some  short 
time  since,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  had  given  to  one  of  her 
minions  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  several  thousands  of  peas- 
ants as  property,  it  very  justly  provoked  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence in  those  who  heard  it.  But  if  we  compare  the  mode  prac- 
tised in  England,  with  that  which  appears  to  us  so  abhorrent  in 
Russia,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  very  near  the  same  thing  ; 
for  example — 

As  the  whole  of  the  revenue  in  England  is  drawn  by  taxes  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  those  things  called  gifts  and  grants  (of 
which  kind  are  all  pensions  and  sinecure  places)  are  paid  out  of 
that  stock.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  modes  is, 
that  in  England  the  money  is  collected  by  the  government,  and 
then  given  to  the  pensioner,  and  in  Russia  he  is  left  to  collect  it 
for  himself.  The  smallest  sum  which  the  poorest  family  in  a 
county  so  near  London  as  Surry,  can  be  supposed  to  pay  annually 
of  taxes,  is  not  less  than  five  pounds;  and  as  your  sinecure  of  one 
thousand,  and  pension  of  three  thousand  per  annum,  are  made  up 
of  taxes  paid  by  eight  hundred  such  poor  families,  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  the  eight  hundred  families  had  been  given  to  you, 
as  in  Russia,  and  you  had  collected  the  money  on  your  account. 
"Were  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  quartered  particularly  on  the 
people  of  Surry,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  the  objection  would 
amount  to  nothing  ;  for  as  there  are  more  pensioners  than  coun- 
ties, every  one  may  be  considered  as  quartered  on  that  in  which 
he  lives 
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What  honour  or  happiness  you  can  derive  from  being  the  prin- 
cipal pauper  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  occasioning  a  greater 
expense  than  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  for  ten  miles 
round  you,  I  leave  you  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  I  can  see  that 
it  is  no  wonder  you  should  be  strenuous  in  suppressing  a  book 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  those  abuses.  No  wonder  that  you 
phould  be  against  reforms,  against  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  investigation.  To  you,  and  to  others  of  your  descrip 
tion,  these  are  dreadful  things  ;  but  you  should  also  consider,  that 
the  motives  which  prompt  you  to  act,  ought,  by  reflection,  to  com- 
pel you  to  be  silent. 

Having  now  returned  your  compliment,  and  sufficiently  tired 
your  patience,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  with  mentioning,  that  if  you 
had  not  prevented  my  former  letter  from  being  read  at  the  meet- 
ing, you  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  of  reading  this  ;  and  also 
with  requesting,  that  the  next  time  you  call  me  "  a  common  enemy? 
you  would  add,  "  of  us  sinecure  placemen  and  pensioners." 

I  am,  sir, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


DISSERTATION 


ON 


FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF   GOVERNMENT, 


There  is  no  subject  more  interesting  to  every  man  than  the 
subject  of  government.  His  security,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  prosperity,  is  connected  therewith  ;  it  is 
therefore  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  what  the  practice  ought  to  be. 

Every  art  and  science,  however  imperfectly  known  at  first,  has 
been  studied,  improved,  and  brought  to  what  we  call  perfection, 
by  the  progressive  labors  of  succeeding  generations  ;  but  the 
science  of  government  has  stood  still.  No  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  principle,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  practice,  till 
the  American  revolution  began.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
(except  in  France)  the  same  forms  and  systems  that  were  erected 
in  the  remote  ages  of  ignorance,  still  continue,  and  their  antiquity 
is  put  in  the  place  of  principle  ;  it  is  forbidden  to  investigate  their 
origin  or  by  what  right  they  exist.  If  it  be  asked  how  has  this 
happened,  the  answer  is  easy ;  they  are  established  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  false,  and  they  employ  their  power  to  prevent  de- 
tection. 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  with  which  the  science  of  govern- 
ment has  been  enveloped,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving,  plunder- 
ing and  imposing  upon  mankind,  it  is  of  all  things  the  least  mys- 
terious and  the  most  easy  to  be  understood.  The  meanest  ca- 
pacity cannot  be  at  a  loss,  if  it  begins  its  inquiries  at  the  right 
Doint.     Every  art  and  science  has  some  point,  or  alphabet,  at 
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which  the  study  of  that  art  or  science  begins,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  which  the  progress  is  facilitated.  The  same  method  ought  to 
be  observed  with  respect  to  the  science  of  government. 

Instead  then  of  embarrassing  the  subject  in  the  outset  with  the 
numerous  subdivisions,  under  which  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment have  been  classed,  such  as  aristocracy,  democracy,  oli- 
garchy, monarchy,  &c.  the  better  method  will  be  to  begin  with 
what  may  be  called  primary  divisions,  or  those  under  which  all 
the  several  subdivisions  will  be  comprehended. 

The  primary  divisions  are  but  two. 

1st,  Government  by  election  and  representation. 

2d,  Government  by  hereditary  succession. 

All  the  several  forms  and  systems  of  government,  however 
numerous  or  diversified,  class  themselves  under  one  or  other  of 
those  primary  divisions  ;  for  either  they  are  on  the  system  of  re- 
presentation, or  on  that  of  hereditary  succession.  As  to  that 
equivocal  thing  called  mixed  government,  such  as  the  late  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  and  the  present  government  of  England,  it  does 
not  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  because  the  parts 
separately  considered  are  either  representative  or  hereditary. 

Beginning  then  our  inquiries  at  this  point,  we  have  first  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  those  two  primary  divisions.  If  they 
are  equally  right  in  principle,  it  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  which 
we  prefer.  If  the  one  be  demonstratively  better  than  the  other, 
that  difference  directs  our  choice  ;  but  if  one  of  them  should  be 
so  absolutely  false  as  not  to  have  a  right  to  existence,  the  matter 
settles  itself  at  once  ;  because  a  negative  proved  on  one  thing, 
where  two  only  are  offered,  and  one  must  be  accepted,  amounts 
to  an  affirmative  on  the  other. 

The  revolutions  that  are  now  spreading  themselves  in  the 
world  have  their  origin  in  this  state  of  the  case,  and  the  present 
war  is  a  conflict  between  the  representative  system,  founded  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  hereditary  system,  founded  in 
usurpation.  As  to  what  are  called  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aris- 
tocracy, they  do  not,  either  as  things  or  as  terms,  sufficiently 
describe  the  hereditary  system  ;  they  are  but  secondary  things 
or  signs  of  the  hereditary  system,  and  which  fall  of  themselves  if 
that  system  has  not  a  right  to  exist.  Were  there  no  such  terms 
as  monarchy,  royalty,  and  aristocracy,  or  were  other  terms  sub- 
stituted in  their  place,  the  hereditary  system,  if  it  continued, 
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would  not  be  altered  thereby.     It  would  be  the  same  system 
under  any  other  titulary  name  as  it  is  now. 

The  character,  therefore,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  present  day, 
distinguishes  itself  most  definitely  by  grounding  itself  on  the 
system  of  representative  government,  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 
tary.    No  other  distinction  reaches  the  whole  of  the  principle. 

Having  thus  opened  the  case  generally,  I  proceed,  in  the  first 
nlace,  to  examine  the  hereditary  system,  because  it  has  the  pri- 
ority in  point  of  time.  The  representative  system  is  the  inven 
tion  of  the  modern  world  ;  and  that  no  doubt  may  arise  as  to  my 
own  opinion,  I  declare  it  before  hand,  which  is,  that  there  is  not 
a  problem  in  Euclid  more  mechanically  true,  than  that  hereditary 
government  has  not  a  right  to  exist.  When,  therefore,  ive  take  from 
any  man  the  exercise  of  hereditary  power,  we  take  away  that  which 
he  never  had  the  right  to  possess,  and  which  no  law  or  custom  could% 
or  ever  can,  give  him  a  title  to. 

The  arguments  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  against  the 
hereditary  system,  have  been  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absurdity 
of  it,  and  its  incompetency  to  the  purposes  of  good  government. 
Nothing  can  present  to  our  judgment,  or  to  our  imagination,  a 
ngure  of  greater  absurdity  than  that  of  seeing  the  government  of 
a  nation  fall,  as  it  frequently  does,  into  the  hands  of  a  lad  neces- 
sarily destitute  of  experience,  and  often  little  better  than  a  fool. 
It  is  an  insult  to  every  man  of  years,  of  character,  and  of  talents, 
in  a  country.  The  moment  we  begin  to  reason  upon  the  heredi- 
tary system,  it  falls  into  derision  ;  let  but  a  single  idea  begin,  and 
a  thousand  will  soon  follow.  Insignificance,  imbecility,  child- 
hood, dotage,  want  of  moral  character  ;  in  fine,  every  defect, 
serious  or  laughable,  unite  to  hold  up  the  hereditary  system  as  a 
figure  of  ridicule.  Leaving,  however,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
thing  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
oortant  part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether  such  a  system  has 
a  right  to  exist  1 

To  be  satisfied  of  the  right  of  a  thing  to  exist,  we  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  had  a  right  to  begin.  If  it  had  not  a  right  to 
begin,  it  has  not  a  right  to  continue.  By  what  right  then  did  the 
hereditary  system  begin  1  Let  a  man  but  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  with  an 
answer. 
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The  right  which  any  man,  or  any  family,  had  to  set  himself  up 
at  first  to  govern  a  nation,  and  to  establish  itself  hereditarily,  was 
no  other  than  the  right  which  Robespierre  had  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  France.  If  he  had  none,  they  had  none.  If  they  had 
any,  he  had  as  much  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  superiority 
of  right  in  any  family,  by  virtue  of  which  hereditary  government 
could  begin.  The  Capets,  the  Guelphs,  the  Robespierres,  the 
Marats,  are  all  on  the  same  standing  as  to  the  question  of  right. 
It  belongs  exclusively  to  none. 

It  is  one  step  towards  liberty,  to  perceive  that  hereditary 
government  could  not  begin  as  an  exclusive  right  in  any  family. 
The  next  point  will  be,  whether,  having  once  began,  it  could 
grow  into  a  right  by  the  influence  of  time  ? 

This  would  be  supposing  an  absurdity  ;  for  either  it  is  putting 
time  in  the  place  of  principle,  or  making  it  superior  to  principle  ; 
whereas  no  time  has  more  connexion  with,  or  influence  upon 
principle,  than  principle  has  upon  time.  The  wrong  which  began 
a  thousand  years  ago,  is  as  much  a  wrong  as  if  it  began  to-day ; 
and  the  right  which  originates  to-day,  is  as  much  a  right  as  if  it 
had  the  sanction  of  a  thousand  years.  Time  with  respect  to 
principles  is  an  eternal  now  :  it  has  no  operation  upon  them  :  it 
changes  nothing  of  their  nature  and  qualities.  But  what  have 
we  to  do  with  a  thousand  years  ?  Our  life-time  is  but  a  short 
portion  of  that  period,  and  if  we  find  the  wrong  in  existence  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  live,  that  is  the  point  of  time  at  which  it 
begins  to  us  ;  and  our  right  to  resist  it,  is  the  same  as  if  it  never 
existed  before. 

As  hereditary  government  could  not  begin  as  a  natural  right  in 
any  family,  nor  derive  after  its  commencement  any  right  from 
time,  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  there  exists  in  a  nation  a 
right  to  set  it  up,  and  establish  it  by  what  is  called  law,  as  has 
been  done  in  England  ?  I  answer  no  ;  and  that  any  law  or  any 
constitution  made  for  that  purpose,  is  an  act  of  treason  against  the 
right  of  every  minor  in  the  nation,  at  the  time  it  is  made,  and 
against  the  rights  of  all  succeeding  generations.  I  shall  speak 
upon  each  of  those  cases.  First,  of  the  minor,  at  the  time  such 
law  is  made.      Secondly,  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

A  nation,  in  a  collective  sense,  comprehends  all  the  individuals 
of  whatever  age,  from  those  just  born  to  those  just  dying.  Of 
these,  one  part  will  be  minors,  and  the  other  aged.     The  average 
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of  life  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  every  climate  and  country,  but 
in  general,  the  minority  in  years  are  the  majority  in  numbers  ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years,  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  persons  above  that  age.  This  difference  in 
number  is  not  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  I 
mean  to  lay  down,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  justice  of  it  more 
strongly.  The  principle  would  be  equally  as  good,  if  the  majo- 
rity in  years  were  also  the  majority  in  numbers. 

The  rights  of  minors  are  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  the  aged. 
The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  different  ages  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  ;  the  rights  are  the 
same  rights  ;  and  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  minors  when  they  shall  come  of  age.  During  the  minority 
of  minors  their  rights  are  under  the  sacred  guardianship  of  the 
aged.  The  minor  cannot  surrender  them  ;  the  guardian  cannot 
dispossess  him  ;  consequently,  the  aged  part  of  a  nation,  who 
are  the  law-makers  for  the  time  being,  and  who,  in  the  march  of 
life,  are  but  a  few  years  ahead  of  those  who  are  yet  minors,  and 
to  whom  they  must  shortly  give  place,  have  not,  and  cannot  have 
the  right  to  make  a  law  to  set  up  and  establish  hereditary  govern- 
ment, or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  an  hereditary  succession  of 
governors  ;  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  deprive  every  minor  in 
the  nation,  at  the  time  such  a  law  is  made,  of  his  inheritance  of 
rights  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  and  to  subjugate  him  to  a 
system  of  government,  to  which,  during  his  minority,  he  could 
neither  consent  nor  object. 

If  a  person,  who  is  a  minor  nt  the  time  such  a  law  is  proposed, 
had  happened  to  have  been  born  a  few  years  sooner,  so  as  to  be 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  proposing  it,  his 
ri<jbt  to  have  objected  against  it,  to  have  exposed  the  injustice 
and  tyrannical  principles  of  it,  and  to  have  voted  against  it,  will 
be  admitted  on  all  sides.  If,  therefore,  the  law  operates  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  the  same  rights  after  he  comes  of  age,  as  he 
would  have  had  a  right  to  exercise  had  he  been  of  age  at  the  time, 
it  is,  undeniably,  a  law  to  take  away  and  annul  the  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  nation  who  shall  be  a  minor  at  the  time  of  making 
such  a  law,  and,  consequently,  the  right  to  make  it  cannot  exist. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  government  by  hereditary  succession, 
as  it  applies  to  succeeding  generations  ;  and  to  show  that  in  thi* 
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case,  as  in  the  case  of  minors,  there  does  not  exist  in  a  nation  a 
right  to  set  it  up. 

A  nation,  though  continually  existing,  is  continually  in  a  state 
of  renewal  and  succession.  It  is  never  stationary.  Every  day 
produces  new  births,  carries  minors  forward  to  maturity,  and  old 
persons  from  the  stage.  In  this  ever-running  flood  of  genera- 
tions there  is  no  part  superior  in  authority  to  another.  Could  we 
conceive  an  idea  of  superiority  in  any,  at  what  point  of  time,  or 
in  what  century  of  the  world,  are  we  to  fix  it  ?  To  what  < 
are  we  to  ascribe  it  ?  By  what  evidence  are  we  to  prove  it  ! 
By  what  criterion  are  we  to  know  it  ?  A  single  reflection  wi.l 
teach  us  that  our  ancestors,  like  ourselves  were  but  tenants  for 
life  in  the  great  freehold  of  rights.  The  fee-absolute  was  r. 
them,  it  is  not  in  D8,  it  belongs  to  the  whole  family  of  man, 
through  all  ages.  If  we  think  otherwise  than  thi<,  we  think  either 
as  slaves  or  as  tyrant.-.  .  if  we  think  that  any  former 

generation  had  a  right  to  tyrants,  if  we  think  that  \w 

have  authority  to  bind  rations  that  are  to  follow. 

It  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  tl  U  to  endeavor  to  d< 

what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  generation,  in  the 
as  here  used. 

As  a  natural    term   its   meaning  is   sufficiently   clear.     The 
lather,  the  son,  tin  i  many  distinct  generations. 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  generation,  as  de;    ribing  the  persons  in 

whom  legal  author,  qcJ  from  another  genei 

of  the  same  description  who  are  to  Bucceed  them,  it  com  pre  h 
all  those  who  arc  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  j  i  are,  at  the  tunc 
that  we  count  from  ;  and  a  generation  of  this  kmd  will  continue 

in  authority  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  until 
the  number  of  minors,  who  shall  have   arrived   at  age,  shall   he 

greater  than  the  number  of  p  racing  of  the  former  sfe 

For  example  ;  if  France,  at  this  or  any  other  moment,  contains 
twenty-four  million  ,  twelve  millions  will  be   males,  and 

twelve  females.  Of  the  twelve  millions  of  males,  six  millions 
will  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  six  will  he  under,  and 
the  authority  to  govern  will  reside  in  the  first  six.  But  every  day 
will  make  some  alteration,  and  in  twenty-one  years  every  one  of 
those  minors  who  survives  will  have  arrived  at  age,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  stock  will  be  gone  ;  the  majority  of 
persons  then  living,  in  whom  the  legal  authority  resides,  will  be 
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composed  of  those  who,  twenty-one  years  before,  had  no  legal 
existence.  Those  will  be  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  their  turn, 
and,  in  the  next  twenty-one  years,  (or  less,)  another  race  of  mi- 
nors, arrived  at  age,  will  succeed  them,  and  so  on. 

As  this  is  ever  the  case,  arid  as  every  generation  is  equal  in 
rights  to  another,  it  consequently  follows,  that  there  cannot  be  a 
right  in  any  to  establish  government  by  hereditary  succession, 
because  it  would  be  supposing  itself  possessed  of  a  right  superior 
to  the  rest,  namely,  that  of  commanding  by  its  own  authority  how 
the  world  shall  be  hereafter  governed,  and  who  shall  govern  it. 
Every  age  and  generation  is,  and  must  be,  (as  a  matter  of  right,) 
as  free  to  act  for  itself  in  all  cases,  as  the  age  and  generation  that 
preceded  it.  The  vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond 
the  grave  is  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of  all  tyrannies. 
Man  has  no  property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  pro- 
per! v  in  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  spoken  of  govern- 
ment by  hereditary  succession  ;  and  I  will  here  close  the  subject 
with  an  extract  from  that  work,  which  states  it  under  the  two  fol- 
lowing heads. 

11  1st,  Of  the  right  of  any  family  to  establish  itself  with  heredi- 
tary powers. 

"  2d,   Of  the  right  of  a  nation  to  establish  a  particular  family. 

44  With  respect  to  the  first  of  those  heads,  that  of  a  family  es- 
tablishing itself  with  hereditary  powers  on  its  own  authority,  in- 
dependent of  the  nation,  all  men  will  concur  in  calling  it  despotism, 
and  it  would  be  trespassing  on  their  understanding  to  attempt  to 
prove  it. 

"  But  the  second  head,  that  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  a  generation 
for  the  time  being,  establishing  a  particular  family  with  hereditary 
powers,  it  does  not  present  itself  as  despotism  on  the  first  reflec- 
tion ;  but  if  men  will  permit  a  second  reflection  to  take  place,  and 
carry  that  reflection  forward,  even  but  one  remove  out  of  then 
own  persons  to  that  of  their  offspring,  they  will  then  see,  that 
hereditary  succession  becomes  the  same  despotism  to  others, 
which  the  first  persons  reprobated  for  themselves.  It  operates 
to  preclude  the  consent  of  the  succeeding  generation,  and  the 
preclusion  of  consent  is  despotism. 

"  In  order  to  see  *his  matter  more  clearly,  let  us  consider 
the    generation  which   undertakes    to    establish  a  family  with 
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hereditary  powers,  separately  from  the  generations  which  are  to 
follow. 

"  The  generation  which  first  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at 
the  head  of  its  government,  either  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any 
other  nominal  distinction,  acts  its  own  choice  as  a  free  agent  for 
itself,  be  that  choice  wise  or  foolish.  The  person  so  set  up  is 
not  hereditary,  but  selected  and  appointed  ;  and  the  generation 
which  sets  him  up  does  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government, 
but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice.  "Were  the  person  so 
set  up,  and  the  generation  who  sets  him  up,  to  li\  e  for  ever,  it 
never  could  become  hereditary  succession,  and,  of  consequence, 
hereditary  succession  could  only  follow  on  the  death  of  the  first 
parties. 

"  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  next  to  consider  the 
character  in  which  that  generation  acts  towards  the  commencing 
generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  on* 

41  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor  title  ; 
for  it  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  affect*  to 
make  a  will  and  testament  which  is  to  have  operation,  after  the 
demise  of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  g  ••  eminent  ;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  on  tl, 
generation  a  new  and  cliff,  rent  form  of  government  under  which 
itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not  under  an  he- 
reditary government,  but  under  a  government  of  its  own  choice  ; 
and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue  of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it 
has  not  authority  to  make,  to  take  from  the  commencing  genera- 
tion,  and  from  all  the  future  ones,  the  right  and  In  -  agency  by 
which  itself  acted. 

"In  whatever  light  hereditary  succession, as  growing  out  of 
the  will  and  testament  of  some  former  L,reneration,  presents  itself, 
it  is  both  criminal  and  absurd.  A  cannot  make  a  wiii  to  take 
from  B  his  property  and  give  it  feo  C  ;  yet  tins  is  the  manner  in 
which  what  is  called   hereditary  do  by  law  operates.     A 

certain  generation  makes  a  will,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  to  take 
away  the  rights  of  the  commencing  generation,  and  of  all  future 
generations,  and  convey  thoso  rij  third  person,  who  after- 

wards comes  forward  and  assumes  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  illicit  conveyance." 
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The  history  of  the  English  parliament  furnishes  an  example  ot 
this  kind  ;  and  which  merits  to  be  recorded,  as  being  the  greatest 
instance  of  legislative  ignorance  and  want  of  principle  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  country.     The  case  is  as  follows  : 

The  English  parliament  of  1688,  imported  a  man  and  his  wife 
from  Holland,  William  and  Mary,  and  made  them  king  and  queen 
of  England.  Having  done  this,  the  said  parliament  made  a  law 
to  convey  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  heirs  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  the  following  words  :  "  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons,  do.  in  the  name  ofihe  people  of  England, 
most  humbly  and  faithfully  submit  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  pos- 
terities, to  William  and  Mary,  their  heirs  and  posterities,  for  ever." 
And  in  a  subsequent  law,  as  quoted  by  Edmund  Burke,  the  said 
parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England  then  living, 
hinds  the  said  people,  their  heirs  and  posterities,  to  William  and 
Jtfary,  their  heirs  and  posterities  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  such  law- 
makers, it  is  necessary  that  we  reprobate  their  want  of  principle. 
The  constituent  assembly  of  France,  (1789,)  fell  into  the  same 
vice  as  the  parliament  of  England  had  done,  and  assumed  to 
establish  an  hereditary  succession  in  the  family  of  the  Capets,  as 
an  act  of  the  constitution  of  that  year.  That  every  nation,  for 
the  lime  being,  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases,  must 
always  be  admitted,  but  government  by  hereditary  succession  is 
government  for  another  race  of  people,  and  not  for  itself;  and  as 
those  on  whom  it  is  to  operate  are  not  yet  in  existence,  or  are 
minors,  so  neither  is  the  right  in  existence  to  set  it  up  for  them, 
and  to  assume  such  a  right  is  treason  against  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity. 

I  here  close  the  arguments  on  the  first  head,  that  of  govern- 
ment by  hereditary  succession  ;  and  proceed  to  the  second,  that 
of  government  by  election  and  representation  ;  or,  as  it  may  be 
concisely  expressed,  representative  government,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  hereditary  government. 

Reasoning  by  exclusion,  if  hereditary  government  has  not  a 
right  to  exist,  and  that  it  has  not  is  proveable,  representative  gov- 
ernment is  admitted  of  course. 

In  contemplating  government  by  election  and  representation, 
we  amuse  not  ourselves  in  inquiring  when  or  how,  or  by  what 
right  it  began.     Its  origin  is  ever  in  view.     Man  is  himself  the 
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origin  and  the  evidence  of  the  right.     It  appertains  to   him  in 
right  of  his  existence,  and  his  person  is  the  title-deed. 

The  true  and  only  true  basis  of  representative  government  is 
equality  of  rights.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  one  vote,  and  no 
more,  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  rich  have  no  more 
right  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  right  of  voting,  or  of  electing 
and  being  elected,  than  the  poor  have  to  exclude  the  rich  ;  and 
wherever  it  is  attempted,  or  proposed,  on  either  side,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  force,  and  not  of  right.  Who  is  ho  that  would  exclude 
another?     That  other  has  a  right  to  exclude  him. 

That  which  is  now  called  aristocracy  im  1  inequality  of 

rights  ;   but  who  are  the  persons  that  have  blish  thi^ 

inequality  ?      Will  the  rich  exclude  th  Will  the 

poor  exclude  themselvr  1      By  what  ri  can  any 

be  excluded  ?      It  would  be   a  qi  man.  or  class  of 

men,  have  a  rij 

they  cannot  have  the  ri  nether.     The  poor  will 

not  d  tich  a  ri;:ht  to  the  rich,  aor  the  ri  r,  and 

to  assume  it  is  not  ifuiM 

a  right  t>>  commit  robbery.     Personal  rigl  rhich  the  right 

of  voting  for  !■  >ne,  are  i  of  propei I 

the  in  '1  kind  ;  and  he  thai  woul 

property,  <>r  presume  influence  -  him,  to  dis- 

>rrob  another  of  hi>  property  of  righf 
property  as  he  would* use  ore-arms,  and  •  nave  it 

taken  from  him. 

Inequality  <>f  rig  ited  by  ■  combination  in  one  part  of 

the  community  to  exclude  another  part  fr  When- 

made  an  article  of  a  constitution,  <>r  a  law,  that 
right  of  voting, 

isively  t<>  persona  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  prop 
little  or  much,  it  it  n  of  the  p<  rsons  p< 

that  i  to  exclude  those  \\1><»  do  i  ame 

quantity.     It  is  investing  themselves  with  p  »  ated 

part  of  society,  to  th<  '  th<   rest 

It  is  always  to  be  tak<  ated,  that  those  who  o] 

equality  <>f  rigl 

ind  in  tlii^  rieu  ol 
the  thing,  ariff  of  laught  r.     Thi 

vanity  is  encouraged  by  another  idea  not  ii  which  is, 
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that  the  opposers  conceive  they  are  playing  a  safe  game,  in  which 
there  is  a  chance  to  gain  and  none  to  lose  ;  that  at  any  rate  the 
doctrine  of  equality  includes  them,  and  that  if  they  cannot  get 
more  rights  than  those  whom  they  oppose  and  would  exclude, 
they  shall  not  have  less.  This  opinion  has  already  been  fatal  to 
thousands,  who,  not  contented  with  equal  rights,  have  sought 
more  till  they  lost  all,  and  experienced  in  themselves  the  degrad- 
ing inequality  they  endeavored  to  fix  upon  others. 

In  any  view  of  the  case  it  is  dangerous  and  impolitic,  some- 
times ridiculou  ,  and  always  unjust,  to  make  property  the  criterion 
of  the  right  of  voting.  If  the  sum,  or  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  right  is  to  take  plai  e  be  considerable,  it  will  exclude  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  unite  them  in  a  common  interest 
against  the  government,  and  against  those  who  support  it,  and  as 
the  power  i  always  with  the  majority,  they  can  overturn  such  a 
government  and  its  >upporters  whenever  they  please. 

If,  in  order  to  avoid  tins  dang*  r,  a  small  quantity  of  property 
be  fixed,  as  the  criterion  of  the  right,  it  exhibits  liberty  in  dis- 
grace, by  putting  it  in  competition  with  accident  and  insignifi- 
cance. When  a  brood-mare  shall  fortunately  produce  a  foal  or  a 
mule,  that  by  1>«  ing  worth  the  sum  in  question,  shall  convey  to  its 
owner  the  right  of  voting,  or  by  its  death  take  it  from  him,  in 
whom  does  the  origin  of  such  a  right  exist  ?  Is  it  in  the  man,  or 
in  the  mule  I  When  we  consider  how  many  ways  property  may 
be  acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  crime,  we  ought  to 
spurn  the  idea  of  making  it  a  criterion  of  rights* 

But  the  offensive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  this  exclusion  from 
the  right  of  voting  implies  a  stigma  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
persons  excluded  ;  and  this  is  what  no  part  of  the  community  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  upon  another  part.  No  external  circum- 
stance can  justify  it ;  wealth  is  no  proof  of  moral  character;  nor 
poverty  of  the  want  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  is  often  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  dishonesty ;  and  poverty  the  negative 
evidence  of  innocence.  If,  therefore,  property,  whether  little  or 
much,  be  made  a  criterion,  the*means  by  which  that  property  has 
been  acquired,  ought  to  be  made  a  criterion  also. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  exclusion  from  the  right  of  voting 
is  consistent  with  justice,  would  be  to  inflict  it  as  a  punishment 
for  a  certain  time,  upon  those  who  should  propose  to  take  away 
that  right  from  others.     The  right  of  voting  for  representatives  is 
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the  primary  right  by  which  other  rights  are  protected.  To  take 
away  this  right  is  to  reduce  a  man  to  slavery,  for  slavery  consists 
in  being  subject  to  the  will  of  another,  and  he  that  has  not  a  vote 
in  the  election  of  representatives,  is  in  this  case.  The  proposal, 
therefore,  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  men  is  as  criminal  as  the 
proposal  to  take  away  property.  When  we  speak  of  right,  we 
ought  always  to  unite  with  it  the  idea  of  duties  :  rights  become 
duties  by  reciprocity.  The  right  which  I  enjoy  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  guarantee  to  another,  and  he  to  me  ;  and  those  who  vio- 
late the  duty  justly  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  right. 

In  a  political  view  of  the  case,  the  strength  and  permanent 
security  of  government  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
interested  in  supporting  it.  The  true  policy,  therefore,  is  to  in- 
terest the  whole  by  an  equality  of  rights,  for  the  danger  arises 
from  exclusions.  It  is  possible  to  exclude  men  from  the  right  of 
voting,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  re- 
belling against  that  exclusion  ;  and  when  all  other  rights  aro 
taken  away,  the  right  of  rebellion  is  made  perfect. 

While  men  could  be  persuaded  they  had  no  rights,  or  that  rights 
appertained  only  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  or  that  government 
was  a  thing  existing  in  right  of  itself,  it  was  not  difficult  to  govern 
them  authoritatively.  The  ignorance  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  superstition  in  which  they  were  instructed,  furnished  the 
means  of  doing  it ;  but  when  the  ignorance  is  gone,  and  the  su- 
perstition with  it ;  when  they  perceive  the  imposition  that  has 
been  acted  upon  them  ;  when  they  reflect  that  the  cultivator  and 
the  manufacturer  are  the  primary  means  of  all  the  wealth  that 
exists  in  the  world,  beyond  what  nature  spontaneously  produces  ; 
when  they  begin  to  feel  their  consequence  by  their  usefulness, 
and  their  right  as  members  of  society,  it  is  then  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  govern  them  as  before.  The  fraud  once  detected  cannot 
be  reacted.  To  attempt  it  is  to  provoke  derision  or  invite  de- 
struction. 

That  property  will  ever  be  unequal  is  certain.  Industry,  supe- 
riority of  talents,  or  dexterity  of  management,  extreme  frugality, 
fortunate  opportunities,  or  the  opposite,  or  the  mean  of  those 
things,  will  ever  produce  that  effect,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  harsh,  ill-sounding  names  of  avarice  and  oppression  ;  and 
besides  this,  there  are  some  men  who,  though  they  do  not  despise 
wealth,  will  not  stoop  to  the  drudgery  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
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it,  nor  will  be  troubled  with  it  beyond  their  wants  or  their  inde- 
pendence ;  whilst  in  others  there  is  an  avidity  to  obtain  it  by 
every  means  not  punishable  ;  it  makes  the  sole  business  of  their 
lives,  and  they  follow  it  as  a  religion.  All  that  is  required,  with 
respect  to  property,  is  to  obtain  it  honestly,  and  not  employ  it 
criminally  ;  but  it  is  always  criminally  employed,  when  it  is  made 
the  criterion  for  exclusive  rights. 

In  institutions  that  are  purely  pecuniary,  such  as  that  of  a  bank, 
or  a  commercial  company,  the  rights  of  the  members  composing 
that  company  are  wholly  created  by  the  property  they  invest 
therein ;  and  no  other  rights  are  represented  in  the  government 
of  that  company,  than  what  arise  out  of  that  property ;  neither 
has  that  government  cognizance  of  any  thing  but  property. 

But  the  case  is  totally  different  with  respect  to  the  institution 
of  civil  government,  organized  on  the  system  of  representation. 
Such  a  government  has  cognizance  of  every  thing,  and  of  every 
man  as  a  member  of  the  national  society,  whether  he  has  property 
or  not ;  and,  therefore,  the  principle  requires  that  every  man,  and 
every  kind  of  right,  be  represented,  of  which  the  right  to  acquire 
and  to  hold  property  is  but  one,  and  that  not  of  the  most  essential 
kind.  The  protection  of  a  man's  person  is  more  sacred  than  the 
protection  of  property  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  faculty  of  performing 
any  kind  of  work  or  services  by  which  he  acquires  a  livelihood, 
or  maintaining  his  family,  is  of  the  nature  of  property.  It  is  pro- 
perty to  him  ;  he  has  acquired  it ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  object  of 
his  protection,  as  exterior  property,  possessed  without  that  faculty, 
can  be  the  object  of  protection  to  another  person. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  best  security  for  property,  be  it 
much  or  little,  is  to  remove  from  every  part  of  the  community,  as 
far  as  can  possibly  be  done,  every  cause  of  complaint,  and  every 
motive  to  violence  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  equality  of 
rights.  When  rights  are  secure,  property  is  secure  in  conse- 
quence. But  when  property  is  made  a  pretence  for  unequal  or 
exclusive  rights,  it  weakens  the  right  to  hold  the  property,  and 
provokes  indignation  and  tumuk ;  for  it  is  unnatural  to  believe 
that  property  can  be  secure  under  the  guarantee  of  a  society  in- 
jured in  its  rights  by  the  influence  of  that  property. 

Next  to  the  injustice  and  ill  policy  of  making  property  a  pre- 
tence for  exclusive  rights,  is  the  unaccountable  absurdity  of  giving 
to  mere  sound  the  idea  of  property,  and  annexing  to  it  certain 
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rights  ;  for  what  else  is  a  title  but  sound  1  Nature  is  often  giving 
to  the  world  some  extraordinary  men,  who  arrive  at  fame  by  merit 
and  universal  consent,  such  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c. 
They  were  truly  great  or  noble.  But  when  government  sets  up 
a  manufactory  of  nobles,  it  is  as  absurd,  as  if  she  undertook  to 
manufacture  wise  men.     Her  nobles  are  all  counterfeits. 

As  property,  honestly  obtained,  is  best  secured  by  an  equality 
of  rights,  so  ill-gotten  property  depends  for  protection  on  a  mo- 
nopoly of  rights.  He  who  has  robbed  another  of  his  property, 
will  next  endeavor  to  disarm  him  of  his  rights,  to  secure  that 
property  ;  for  when  the  robber  becomes  the  legislator  he  believes 
himself  secure.  That  part  of  the  government  of  England  that  is 
called  the  house  of  lords,  was  originally  composed  of  persons 
who  had  committed  the  robberies  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  was  an  association  for  the  protection  of  the  property  they  had 
stolen. 

But  besides  the  criminality  of  the  origin  o{  aristocracy,  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral  and  physical  character  of  man. 
Like  slavery  it  debilitates  the  human  faculties  ;  for  as  the  mind, 
bowed  down  by  slavery,  loses  in  silence  its  elastic  powers,  so,  in 
the  contrary  extreme,  when  it  is  buoyed  up  by  folly,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  exerting  them,  and  dwindles  into  imbecility.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  mind  employed  upon  ribands  and  titles  can  ever 
be  great.     The  childishness  of  the  objects  consumes  the  man. 

It  is  at  all  times  necessary,  and  more  particularly  so  during  the 
progress  of  a  revolution,  and  until  right  ideas  confirm  themselves 
by  habit,  that  we  frequently  refresh  our  patriotism  by  reference  to 
first  principles.  It  is  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we 
learn  to  understand  them  :  and  it  is  by  keeping  that  line  and  that 
origin  always  in  view  that  we  never  forget  them. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  rights  will  demonstrate  to  us  that 
rights  are  not  gifts  from  one  man  to  another,  nor  from  one  class 
of  men  to  another  ;  for  who  is  he  who  could  be  the  first  giver,  or 
by  what  principle,  or  on  what  authority,  could  he  possess  the  right 
of  giving?  A  declaration  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  them,  nox 
a  donation  of  them.  It  is  a  manifest  of  the  principle  by  which 
they  exist,  followed  by  a  detail  of  what  the  rights  are  ;  for  every 
civil  right  has  a  natural  right  for  its  foundation,  and  it  includes 
the  principle  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  those  rights  from  man 
to  man.     As,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  origin  of 
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rights  otherwise  than  in  the  origin  of  man,  it  consequently  follows, 
that  rights  appertain  to  man  in  right  of  his  existence  only,  and 
must  therefore  be  equal  to  every  man.  The  principle  of  an 
equality  of  rights  is  clear  and  simple.  Every  man  can  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  by  understanding  his  rights  that  he  learns  his 
duties  ;  for  where  the  rights  of  men  are  equal,  every  man  must 
finally  see  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  rights  of  others  as  the 
most  effectual  security  for  his  own.  But  if  in  the  formation  of  a 
constitution  we  depart  from  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  or  at- 
tempt any  modification  of  it,  we  plunge  into  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties from  which  there  is  no  way  out  but  by  retreating.  Where 
are  we  to  stop  ?  Or  by  what  principle  are  we  to  find  out  the 
point  to  stop  at,  that  shall  discriminate  between  men  of  the  same 
country,  part  of  whom  shall  be  free,  and  the  rest  not  1  If  pro- 
perty is  to  be  made  the  criterion,  it  is  a  total  departure  from  every 
moral  principle  of  liberty,  because  it  is  attaching  rights  to  mere 
matter,  and  making  man  the  agent  of  that  matter.  It  is,  more- 
over, holding  up  property  as  an  apple  of  discord,  and  not  only 
exciting  but  justifying  war  against  it ;  for  I  maintain  the  principle, 
that  when  property  is  used  as  an  instrument  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  those  who  may  happen  not  to  possess  property,  it  is 
used  to  an  unlawful  purpose,  as  tire-arms  would  be  in  a  similar 
case. 

In  a  state  of  nature  all  men  are  equal  in  rights,  but  they  are  not 
equal  in  power ;  the  weak  cannot  protect  themselves  against  the 
strong.  This  being  the  case,  the  institution  of  civil  society  is  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  equalization  of  powers  that  shall  be 
parallel  to,  and  a  guarantee  of,  the  equality  of  rights.  The  laws 
of  a  country,  when  properly  constructed,  apply  to  this  purpose. 
Every  man  takes  the  arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection  as  more 
effectual  than  his  own ;  and  therefore  every  man  has  an  equal 
right  in  the  formation  of  the  government,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  to  be  governed  and  judged.  In  extensive  countries  and 
societies,  such  as  America  and  France,  this  right  in  the  individual 
can  only  be  exercised  by  delegation,  that  is,  by  election  and  re- 
presentation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  institution  of  representative 
government  arises. 

Hitherto,  I  have  confined  myself  to  matters  of  principle  only. 
First,  that  hereditary  government  has  not  a  right  to  exist ;  that  it 
cannot  be  established  on  any  principle  of  right ;  and  that  it  is  a 
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violation  of  all  principle.  Secondly,  that  government  by  election 
and  representation  has  its  origin  in  the  natural  and  eternal  rights 
of  man  ;  for  whether  a  man  be  his  own  lawgiver,  as  he  would  be 
in  a  state  of  nature  ;  or  whether  he  exercises  his  portion  of  legis- 
lative sovereignty  in  his  own  person,  as  might  be  the  case  in  small 
democracies  where  all  could  assemble  for  the  formation  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  ;  or  whether  he  exer- 
cises it  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent  him  in  a  national 
assembly  of  representatives,  the  origin  of  the  right  is  the  same  in 
all  cases.  The  first,  as  is  before  observed,  is  defective  in  power ; 
the  second,  is  practicable  only  in  democracies  of  small  extent  ; 
the  third,  is  the  greatest  scale  upon  which  human  government 
can  be  instituted. 

Next  to  matters  of  principle,  are  matters  of  opinion,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Whether  the  right!  <>f 
men  shall  be  equal  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  of  right,  and 
consequently  of  principle  :  for  men  do  not  hold  their  rights  as 
grants  from  cadi  Other,  bill  each  one  m  right  of  himself.  Society 
is  the  guardian  bat  not  the  giver.  Ami,  as  in  i 
such  as  America  and  Prance,  the  riL'ht  of  the  individual  in 
matters   of  <J.<>\ -eminent,  cannot    l><    exercised  bul  by  election  and 

representation,  it  oonaequentlj  follows,  that  the  only  ivstem  of 
government,  consistent  with  principle,  where  simple  democracy 
is  impracticable,  ii  the  representative  system,     hut  as  to  the  or- 

ganical  part,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  arranged  and  composed,  it  is  altogether  matter  of 
opinion.  It  is  neccaoary  thai  all  the  parts  be  conformable  with 
the  principle  of  eeaaJ  right*;  and  bo  long  a<  this  principle  !>■ 

ligiously  adhered  to,  no  very  material  error  can  take  place,  neither 
can  any  error  continue  long  in  that  part  that  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince of  opinion. 

In  all   matters  of  opinion,  the  social  compact,  or  the  principle 
by  which  society  is  held  together,  requires  that  the  majority  of 

opinions  becomes  the  rule    for   the  whole,  and   that    the    minority 

yields  practical  obedience  thereto.  This  is  perfectly  conform- 
able to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  J  for,  in  the  first  place,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  gtVi  on  opinion,  hut  no  man  has  a  right  that 
his  own  should  govern  the  rest.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  known  beforehand  on  winch  side  of  any  question, 
whether  for  or  against,  any  man's  opinion  will  fall.     He  may 
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happen  to  be  in  a  majority  upon  some  questions,  and  in  a  minority 
upon  others  ;  and  by  the  same  rule  that  he  expects  obedience  in 
the  one  case,  he  must  yield  it  in  the  other.  All  the  disorders  that 
have  arisen  in  France,  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  have 
had  their  origin,  not  in  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  but  in  the 
violation  of  that  principle.  The  principle  of  equal  rights  has 
been  repeatedly  violated,  and  that  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  the 
minority,  and  that  minority  has  been  composed  of  men  possessing 
property,  as  well  as  of  men  without  property  ;  property,  therefore, 
even  upon  the  experience  already  had,  is  no  more  a  criterion  of 
character  than  it  is  of  rights.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the 
minority  are  right,  and  the  majority  are  wrong,  but  as  soon  as 
experience  proves  this  to  be  the  case,  the  minority  will  increase 
to  a  majority,  and  the  error  will  reform  itself  by  the  tranquil  ope- 
ration of  freedom  of  opinion  and  equality  of  rights.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  justify  an  insurrection,  neither  can  it  ever  be  ne- 
cessary, where  rights  are  equal  and  opinions  free. 

Various  methods  will  present  themselves  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind,  and  though  experience  is  yet  wanting  to  determine 
which  is  the  best,  it  has,  I  think,  sufficiently  decided  which  is  the 
worst.  That  is  the  worst,  which  in  its  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions is  subject  to  the  precipitancy  and  passion  of  an  individual ; 
and  when  the  whole  legislature  is  crowded  into  one  body,  it  is 
an  individual  in  mass.  In  all  cases  of  deliberation  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  corps  of  reserve,  and  it  would  be  better  to  divide 
the  representation  by  lot  into  two  parts,  and  let  them  revise  and 
correct  each  other,  than  that  the  whole  should  sit  together,  and 
debate  at  once. 

Representative  government  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any 
one  particular  form.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  forms 
under  which  it  can  be  arranged.  The  equal  rights  of  the  people 
is  the  root  from  which  the  whole  springs,  and  the  branches  may 
be  arranged  as  present  opinion  or  future  experience  shall  best 
direct.  As  to  that  hospital  of  incurables,  (as  Chesterfield  calls 
it,)  the  British  house  of  peers,  it  is  an  excrescence  growing  out 
of  corruption  ;  and  there  is  no  more  affinity  or  resemblance  be- 
tween any  of  the  branches  of  a  legislative  body  originating  from 
the  right  of  the  people,  and  the  aforesaid  house  of  peers,  than 
between  a  regular  member  of  the  human  body  and  an  ulcerated 
wen. 
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As  to  that  part  of  government  that  is  called  the  executive,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  fix  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word. 

There  are  but  two  divisions  into  which  power  can  be  arranged. 
First,  that  of  willing  or  decreeing  the  laws  ;  secondly,  that  of  ex- 
ecuting or  putting  them  in  practice.  The  former,  corresponds  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  which  reasons  and 
determines  what  shall  be  done  ;  the  second,  to  the  mechanical 
powers  of  the  human  body,  that  puts  that  determination  into  prac- 
tice. If  the  former  decides,  and  the  latter  does  not  perform,  it  is 
a  state  of  imbecility  ;  and  if  the  latter  acts  without  the  predeter- 
mination of  the  former,  it  is  a  state  of  lunacy.  The  executive 
department  is,  therefore,  official,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  legis- 
lative, as  the  body  is  to  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  health  ;  for,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  two  sovereignties,  a  sovereignty 
to  wiUf  and  a  sovereignty  to  act.  The  executive  a  not  invested 
with  the  power  of  deliberating  whether  it  shall  act  or  not ;  it  has 
no  discretionary  authority  in  the  case  ;  for  it  can  act  no  other 
thing  than  what  the  laws  decree,  and  it  is  obliged  to  act  conform- 
ably thereto  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  case,  the  executive  is  made 
up  of  all  the  official  departments  that  execute  the  laws,  of  which, 
that  which  is  called  the  judiciary  is  the  chief. 

But  mankind  have  CODCtwed  an  idea  that  some  kind  of  autho- 
rity is  necessary  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
see  that  they  arc  faithfully  performed  ;  and  it  is  by  confounding 
this  superintending  authority  with  the  official  execution  that  we 
get  embarrassed  about  the  term  executive  power. — All  the  parts 
in  the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  are 
called  the  executive,  are  no  other  than  authorities  to  superin- 
tend the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  and  they  arc  so  far  independent 
of  the  legislative,  that  they  know  the  legislative  only  through  the 
law -s,  and  cannot  be  controlled  or  directed  by  it,  through  any  other 
medium. 

In  what  manner  this  superintending  authority  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, or  composed,  is  a  matter  that  falls  within  the  province  of 
opinion.  Some  may  prefer  one  method  and  some  another  ;  and 
in  all  cases,  where  opinion  only,  and  not  principle  is  concerned, 
the  majority  of  opinions  forms  the  rule  for  all.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, some  things  deducible  from  reason,  and  evidenced  by  expe- 
rience, that  serve  to  guide  our  decision  upon  the  case.  The  one 
is,  never  to  invest  any  individual  with  extraordinary  power ;  for 
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besides  his  being  tempted  to  misuse  it,  it  will  excite  contention 
and  commotion  in  the  nation  for  the  office.  Secondly,  never  to 
invest  power  long  in  the  hands  of  any  number  of  individuals. 
The  inconveniences  that  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  fre- 
quent changes,  are  less  to  be  feared  than  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  long  continuance. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  offering  some  observations 
on  the  means  of  preserving  liberty  ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  establish  it,  but  that  we  preserve  it. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  means  made  use  of  to  overthrow  despotism,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  establishment  of  liberty,  and  the  means  to  be 
used  after  despotism  is  overthrown. 

The  means  made  use  of  in  the  first  case  are  justified  by  neces- 
sity. Those  means  are,  in  general,  insurrections  ;  for  whilst  the 
established  government  of  despotism  continues  in  any  country,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  other  means  can  be  used.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  the  revolution- 
ary party  permit  to  themselves  a  discretionary  exercise  of  power 
regulated  more  by  circumstances  than  by  principle,  which,  were 
the  practice  to  continue,  liberty  would  never  be  established,  or  if 
established,  would  soon  be  overthrown.  It  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  revolution,  that  every  man  is  to  change  his  opinion  at 
the  same  moment.  There  never  yet  was  any  truth  or  any  prin- 
ciple so  irresistibly  obvious,  that  all  men  believed  it  at  once. 
Time  and  reason  must  co-operate  with  each  other  to  the  final 
establishment  of  any  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  may 
happen  to  be  first  convinced,  have  not  a  right  to  persecute  others, 
on  whom  conviction  operates  more  slowly.  The  moral  principle 
of  revolutions  is  to  instruct,  not  to  destroy. 

Had  a  constitution  been  established  two  years  ago,  (as  ought 
to  have  been  done,)  the  violences  that  have  since  desolated 
France  and  injured  the  character  of  the  revolution,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  prevented.  The  nation  would  then  have  had 
a  bond  of  union,  and  every  individual  would  have  known  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  to  follow.  But,  instead  of  this,  a  revolutionary 
government,  a  thing  without  either  principle  or  authority,  was 
substituted  in  its  place  ;  virtue  and  crime  depended  upon  acci- 
dent ;  and  that  which  was  patriotism  one  day,  became  treason 
the  next.     All  these  things  have  followed  from  the  want  of  a 
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constitution  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  and  intention  of  a  constitution  to 
prevent  governing  by  party,  by  establishing  a  common  principle 
that  shall  limit  and  control  the  power  and  impulse  of  party,  and 
that  says  to  all  parties,  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further. 
But  in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  men  look  entirely  to  party  ; 
and  instead  of  principle  governing  party,  party  governs  principle. 
An  avidity  to  punish  is  always  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  leads 
men  to  stretch,  to  misinterpret,  and  to  misapply  even  the  best  of 
laws.  He  that  would  make  his  own  liberty  secure,  must  guard 
even  his  enemy  from  oppression  ;  for  if  he  violates  this  duty,  he 
establishes  a  precedent  that  wdl  reach  to  himself. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paris,  July  1795. 


SPEECH, 


AS  DELIVERED  IN  THE  FRENCH    NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  JULY  7, 
1795,  WHEREIN  HE  ALLUDES  TO  THE    PRECEDING  WORK. 


On  the  motion  of  Lanthcnas.  "  That  permission  be  granted 
to  Thomas  Paine,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  declaration  of 
rights  and  the  constitution,"  Thomas  Paine  ascended  the  tribune ; 
and  no  opposition  being  made  to  the  motion,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, who  stood  by  Mr.  Paine,  read  his  speech,  of  which  the  fol 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation  : 

Citizens,  The  effects  of  a  malignant  fever,  with  which  I  was 
afflicted  during  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Luxembourg,  have 
thus  long  prevented  me  from  attending  at  my  post  in  the  bosom 
of  the  convention,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  under  discus 
sion,  and  no  other  consideration  on  earth,  could  induce  me  now  to 
repair  to  my  station. 

A  recurrence  to  the  vicissitudes  I  have  experienced,  and  the 
critical  situations  in  which  I  have  been  placed  in  consequence  of 
the  French  revolution,  will  throw  upon  what  I  now  propose  to 
submit  to  the  convention,  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  my  in- 
tegrity, and  the  rectitude  of  those  principles  which  have  uniformly 
influenced  my  conduct. 

In  England  I  was  proscribed  for  having  vindicated  the  French 
revolution,  and  I  have  suffered  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in  Franco 
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for  having  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  conduct.  During  the  reign 
of  terrorism,  I  was  a  close  prisoner  for  eight  long  months,  and 
remained  so  above  three  months  after  the  era  of  the  10th  Ther- 
midor.  I  ought,  however,  to  state,  that  I  was  not  persecuted  by 
the  people  either  of  England  or  France.  The  proceedings  in  both 
countries  were  the  effects  of  the  despotism  existing  in  their  re- 
spective governments.  But,  even  if  my  persecution  had  origina- 
ted in  the  people  at  large,  my  principles  and  conduct  would  still 
have  remained  the  same.  Principles  which  are  influenced  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  tyranny,  have  not  their  foundation  In  the 
heart. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  transmitted  to  you  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
distribution,  a  short  treatise,  entitled  "  Dissertations  on  the  First 
Principles  of  Government."  This  little  work  I  did  intend  to  have 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  Holland,  who,  about  the  time  I  began 
to  write  it,  were  determined  to  accomplish  a  revolution  in  their 
government,  rather  than  to  the  people  of  France,  who  had  long 
before  effected  that  glorious  object.  But  there  are,  in  the  consti- 
tution which  is  about  to  be  ratified  by  the  convention,  certain  arti- 
cles, and  in  the  report  which  preceded  it,  certain  points,  so  repug- 
nant to  reason,  and  incompatible  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty, 
as  to  render  this  treatise,  drawn  up  for  another  purpose,  applica- 
ble to  the  present  occasion,  and  under  this  impression  I  presumed 
to  submit  it  to  your  consideration. 

If  there  be  faults  in  the  constitution,  it  were  better  to  expunge 
them  now,  than  to  abide  the  event  of  their  mischievous  tendency ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  constitution  which  has  been 
presented  to  you  is  not  consistent  with  the  grand  object  of  the  re- 
volution, nor  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  individuals  who 
accomplished  it. 

To  deprive  half  the  people  in  a  nation  of  their  rights  as  citizens, 
is  an  easy  matter  in  theory  or  on  paper,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
experiment,  and  rarely  practicable  in  the  execution. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  observations  I  have  to  offer  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  be  neither 
numerous  nor  diffusive. 

In  rny  apprehension,  a  constitution  embraces  two  distinct  parts 
or  objects,  the  principle  and  the  practice  ;  and  it  is  not  only  an  es- 
sential, but  an  indispensable  provision,  that  the  practice  should 
emanate  from,  and  accord  with,  the  principle.      Now  I  main- 
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tain,  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  the  case  in  the 
plan  of  the  constitution  under  discussion.  The  first  article,  for 
instance,  of  the  'political  state  of  citizens,  (v.  Title  ii.  of  the  Con- 
stitution,) says  : 

11  Every  man  born  and  resident  in  France,  who,  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  has  inscribed  his  name  on  the  civic  register 
of  his  canton,  and  who  has  lived  afterwards  one  year  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  and  who  pays  any  direct  contribution  what- 
soever, real  or  personal,  is  a  French  citizen. " 

I  might  here  ask,  if  those  only  who  come  under  the  above 
description  are  to  be  considered  as  citizens,  what  designation  do 
you  mean  to  give  tbe  rest  of  the  people  1  I  allude  to  that  portion 
of  the  people  on  whom  the  principal  pari  of  the  labour  falls,  and 
on  whom  the  weight  of  indirect  taxation  will  in  the  event  chiefly 
press.  In  the  structure  of  the  social  fabric,  this  class  of  people 
are  infinitely  superior  to  that  privileged  order,  whose  only  quali- 
fication is  their  wealth  or  territorial  possessions.  For  what  is 
trade  without  merchants?  What  is  land  without  cultivation?  And 
what  is  the  produce  of  the  land  without  manufactures?  But  to 
return  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  this  article  is  incompatible  with  the  three  first 
articles  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  which  precede  the  constitu- 
tional act. 

The  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says  : 

41  The  end  of  society  is  the  public  good  ;  and  the  institution 
of  government  is  to  secure  to  every  individual  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights. 

But  the  article  of  the  constitution  to  which  I  have  just  adverted, 
proposes  as  the  object  of  society,  not  the  public  good,  or  in  other 
words,  the  good  of  «//,  but  a  partial  good;  or  the  good  only  of  a 
few;  and  the  constitution  provides  solely  for  the  rights  of  this  few, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

The  second  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says  : 

•4  The  rights  of  man  in  society  are  liberty,  equality,  and  secu- 
rity of  his  person  and  property." 

But  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  constitution  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  establish  the  converse  of  this  position,  inasmuch  as  the 
persons  excluded  by  this  inequality  can  neither  be  said  to  possess 
liberty,  nor  security  against  oppression.  They  are  consigned  to- 
tally to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  the  rest. 
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The  third  article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  says  : 

"  Liberty  consists  in  such  acts  of  volition,  as  are  not  injurious 
to  others." 

But  the  article  of  the  constitution,  on  which  I  have  observed, 
breaks  down  this  barrier.  It  enables  the  liberty  of  one  part  of 
society  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  other. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  this  article  to  the 
declaration  of  rights  I  shall  proceed  to  comment  on  that  part  of 
the  same  article  which  makes  a  direct  contribution  a  necessary 
qualification  to  the  right  of  citizenship. 

A  modern  refinement  on  the  object  of  public  revenue  has  divi- 
ded the  taxes,  or  contributions,  into  two  classes,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect,  without  being  able  to  define  precisely  the  distinction, 
or  difference  between  them,  because  the  effect  of  both  is  the 
same. 

Those  are  designated  indirect  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  certain  articles,  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed,  because 
the  tax  being  included  in  the  price,  the  consumer  pays  it  without 
taking  notice  of  it. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  territorial  tax.  The 
land  proprietors,  in  order  to  reimburse  themselves,  will  rack-rent 
their  tenants  :  the  farmer,  of  course,  will  transfer  the  obligation  to 
the  miller,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  grain  ;  the  miller  to  the 
baker,  by  encreasing  the  price  of  flour  ;  and  the  baker  to  the  conT 
sumer,  by  raising  the  price  of  bread.  The  territorial  tax, 
therefore,  though  called  direct,  is,  in  its  consequences,  indirect. 

To  this  tax  the  land  proprietor  contributes  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  bread  and  other  provisions  that  are  consumed 
in  his  own  family.  The  deficit  is  furnished  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  which  comprehends  every  individual  of  the 
nation. 

From  the  logical  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  some  emolument  may  result,  I  allow,  to  auditors  of 
public  accounts,  &c.  but  to  the  people  at  large  I  deny  that  such  a 
distinction  (which  by  the  way  is  without  a  difference)  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  practical  benefit.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle  in  the  constitution. 

Besides  this  objection,  the  provision  in  question  does  not  affect 
to  define,  secure  or  establish,  the  right  of  citizenship.  It  consigns 
to  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  legislature  the  power  of  pro- 
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nouncing  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  exercise  the  functions  of  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  this  may  be  done  effectually,  either  by  the  imposition  o* 
a  direct  or  indirect  tax,  according  to  the  selfish  views  of  the  legis- 
lators, or  by  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  so  imposed. 

Neither  a  tenant  who  occupies  an  extensive  farm,  nor  a  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer,  who  may  have  embarked  a  large  capital  in 
their  respective  pursuits,  can  ever,  according  to  this  system,  attain 
the  pre-emption  of  a  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  any  upstart, 
who  has,  by  succession  or  management,  got  possession  of  a  few 
acres  of  land,  or  a  miserable  tenement,  may  exultingly  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  citizen,  although  perhaps  neither  possesses  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  worth  or  property  of  a  simple  mechanic,  nor 
contributes  in  any  proportion  to  the  exigences  of  the  state. 

The  contempt  in  which  the  old  government  held  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  the  obloquy  that  attached  on  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, contributed  not  a  little  to  its  embarrassments,  and  its 
eventual  subversion  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  though  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  this  mode  of  conduct  are  so  obvious,  yet  an  article  is 
proposed  for  your  adoption,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  re- 
store a  defect  inherent  in  the  monarchy. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  article  of  the  same  title,  with 
which  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  second  article  says,  "Every  French  soldier,  who  shall  have 
served  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  is  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  republic,  without  any  respect  or  reference  to  other 
qualifications." 

It  should  seem,  that  in  this  article,  the  committee  were  desirous 
of  extricating  themselves  from  a  dilemma  into  which  they  had 
been  plunged  by  the  preceding  article.  When  men  depart  from  an 
established  principle,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  trick  and 
subterfuge,  always  shifting  their  means  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
their  objects  ;  and  as  it  rarely  happens  that  the  first  expedient 
makes  amends  for  the  prostitution  of  principle,  they  must  call  in 
aid  a  second,  of  a  more  flagrant  nature,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
the  former.  In  this  manner  legislators  go  on  accumulating  error 
upon  error,  and  artifice  upon  artifice,  until  the  mass  becomes  so 
bulky  and  incongruous,  and  their  embarrassment  so  desperate,  that 
they  are  are  compelled,  as  their  last  expedient,  to  resort  to  the 
very  principle  they  had  violated.     The  committee  were  precisely 
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in  this  predicament,  when  they  framed  this  article  ;  and  to  me,  I 
confess,  their  conduct  appears  specious  rather  than  efficacious. 

It  was  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  family,  that  the  French 
citizen,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  (for  then  indeed  every  man 
was  considered  a  citizen)  marched  soldier-like  to  the  frontiers,  and 
repelled  a  foreign  invasion.  He  had  it  not  in  his  contemplation, 
that  he  should  enjoy  liberty  for  the  residue  of  his  earthly  career, 
and  by  his  own  act  preclude  his  offspring  from  that  inestimable 
blessing.  No  !  He  wished  to  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
children,  and  that  they  also  might  hand  it  down  to  their  latest  pos- 
terity. If  a  Frenchman,  who  united  in  his  person  the  character 
of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  was  now  to  return  from  the  army  to  his 
peaceful  habitation,  he  must  address  his  family  in  this  manner  : 

"  Sorry  I  am,  that  I  cannot  leave  to  you  a  small  portion  of  what 
I  have  acquired  by  exposing  my  person  to  the  ferocity  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  defeating  their  machinations.  I  have  helped  to  establish 
the  republic,  and,  painful  the  reflection,  all  the  laurels  which  I  have 
won  in  the  field  are  blasted,  and  all  the  privileges  to  which  my  ex- 
ertions have  entitled  me,  extend  not  beyond  the  period  of  my  own 
existence  !"  Thus  the  measure  that  has  been  adopted  by  way  of 
subterfuge,  falls  short  of  what  the  framers  of  it  speculated  upon  ; 
for  in  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  soldier,  they  have  subjected 
the  father  to  the  most  pungent  sensations,  by  obliging  him  to 
adopt  a  generation  of  slaves. 

Citizens,  a  great  deal  has  been  urged  respecting  insurrections. 
I  am  confident  that  no  man  has  a  greater  abhorrence  of  them  than 
myself,  and  I  am  sorry  that  any  insinuations  should  have  been 
thrown  out  against  me,  as  a  promoter  of  violence  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  and  conversation  gives  the  lie  to  those 
calumnies,  and  proves  me  to  be  a  friend  to  order,  truth  and  justice. 

I  hope  you  will  attribute  this  effusion  of  my  sentiments  to  my 
anxiety  for  the  honor  and  success  of  the  revolution.  I  have  no 
interest  distinct  from  that  which  has  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  The  revolution,  as  far  as  it  respects  my- 
self, has  been  productive  of  more  loss  and  persecution  than  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  describe,  or  for  you  to  indemnify.  But  with 
respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
declaring  my  sentiments. 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  subvert  the  basis  of  the  revolution,  if  you 
dispense  with  principles,  and  substitute  expedients,  you  will  ex- 
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tinguish  that  enthusiasm  and  energy  which  have  hitherto  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  revolution  ;  and  you  will  substitute  in  its  place 
nothing  but  a  cold  indifference  and  self-interest,  which  will  again 
degenerate  into  intrigue,  cunning,  and  effeminacy. 

But  to  discard  all  considerations  of  a  personal  and  subordinate 
nature,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic,  that  the 
practical  or  organic  part  of  the  constitution  should  correspond 
with  its  principles  ;  and  as  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
the  plan  that  has  been  presented  to  you,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  revision  of  a  committee,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  compare  it  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  make 
such  alterations  as  shall  render  them  perfectly  consistent  and  com- 
patible with  each  other. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


London,  June  6,  1792. 
Sir, 

As  you  opened  the  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  May  25th, 
on  the  proclamation  for  suppressing  publications,  which  that  pro- 
clamation (without  naming  any)  calls  wicked  and  seditious  :  and 
as  you  applied  those  opprobious  epithets  to  the  works  entitled 
Rights  of  Man,  T  think  it  unnecessary  to  oiler  any  other  reason 
for  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 

I  begin,  then,  at  once,  by  declaring,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
on  the  subject  of  government,  a  spirit  of  greater  benignity,  and  a 
stronger  inculcation  of  moral  principles  than  in  those  which  I  have 
published.  They  come,  sir,  from  a  man,  who,  by  having  lived  in 
different  countries,  and  under  different  systems  of  government, 
and  who,  being  intimate  in  the  construction  of  them,  is  a  better 
judge  of  the  subject  than  it  is  possible  that  you,  from  the  want  of 
those  opportunities  can  be  ;  and  besides  this,  they  come  from  a 
heart  that  knows  not  how  to  beguile*. 

I  will  further  say,  that  when  that  moment  arrives  in  which  the 
best  consolation  that  shall  be  left,  will  be  looking  back  on  some 
past  actions,  more  virtuous  and  more  meritorious  than  the  rest,  I 
shall  then  with  happiness  remember,  among  other  things  that  I 
have  written  the  Rights  of  Man.  As  to  what  proclamations,  or 
prosecutions,  or  placemen,  and  place  expectants,  those  who 
possess,  or  those  who  are  gaping  for  office,  may  say  of  them,  it 
will  not  alter  their  character,  either  with  the  world  or  with  me. 

Having,  sir,  made  this  declaration,  I  shall  proceed  to  remark, 
not  particularly  on  your  speech,  but  on  any  one  to  which  your 
motion  gave  rise.     To  begin  with  Mr.  Adam. 

He  accuses  me  of  not  having  done  the  very  thing  that  1  have 
done. 

VOL.    II.  '*5 
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In  his  speech,  (see  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  26,)  he  says, 
"  that  he  had  well  considered  the  subject  of  constitutional  publi- 
cations, and  was  by  no  means  ready  to  say  that  books  of  science 
upon  government  though  recommending  a  doctrine,  or  system 
different  from  the  form  of  our  constitution  were  fit  objects  of 
prosecution  ;  that  if  he  did,  he  must  condemn  Harrington  for  his 
Oceana,  Sir  Thomas  Moore  for  his  Utopia,  and  Hume  for  his 
Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth.  But  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Paine  reviled  what  was  most  sacred  in  the  constitution,  destroyed 
every  principle  of  subordination,  and  established  nothing  in  their 
room." 

I  readily  saw  that  Mr.  Adam  had  not  read  the  second  part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  ;  and  I  am  put  under  the  necessity  either  of 
submitting  to  an  erroneous  charge,  or  of  justify ing  myself  against 
it ;  and  certainly  shall  prefer  the  latter.  If,  then,  I  shall  prove  to 
Mr.  Adam,  that  in  my  reasoning  upon  systems  of  government,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  -Man,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  as 
clearly  as  words  can  convey  ideas,  a  certain  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  not  existing  in  theory  only,  but  already  in  estab- 
lished practice,  and  systematically  and  practically  free  from  all 
the  vices  and  defects  of  the  English  government,  and  capable  of 
producing  more  happiness  to  the  people,  ami  that  also  with  10 
eightieth  part  of  th  Lazes,  which  the  present  English  system  of 
government  consumes  ;  I  hope  he  will  do  me  the  justice  when  he 
next  goes  to  the  house,  to  acknowledge  he  had  been  mistaken  in 
saying,  that  I  had  established  nothing,  and  had  destroyed  every 
principle  of  subordination.      I  now  come  to  the  point. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  distinguished 
government  into  two  classes  or  systems  :  the  hereditary  and  the 
representative  systems. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  I  have  shown,  and  it  can- 
not be  refuted,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  right  to  establish  heredi- 
tary government. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  I  have  not  repeated 
those  arguments,  because  they  are  irrefutable,  but  have  confined 
myself  to  show  the  defects  of  hereditary  government,  or  heredi- 
tary succession,  that  it  must,  from  the  nature  of  it,  throw  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  men  unworthy  of  it,  either  from  want  of 
principle  or  capacity. 
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To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  hereditary  system  still  more  strong- 
ly, I  will  now  put  the  following  case  :  take  any  fifty  men  promis- 
cuously, and  it  will  be  very  extraordinary,  if,  out  of  that  number, 
more  than  one  man  should  be  found,  whose  principles  and  talents 
taken  together  (for  some  might  have  principles,  and  others  have 
talents)  would  render  him  a  person  truly  fitted  to  fill  any  very 
extraordinary  office  of  national  trust.  If  then  such  a  fitness  of  cha- 
racter could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  more  than  one  person 
out  of  fifty,  it  would  happen  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  to  the 
eldest  son  of  any  one  family,  admitting  each  on  an  average,  to 
hold  the  office  twenty  years.  Mr.  Adam  talks  of  something  in 
the  constitution  which  he  calls  most  sacred  ;  but  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  hereditary  succession,  a  thing  which  appears  to  me  a 
violation  of  every  order  of  nature  and  of  common  sense. 

When  I  look  into  history  and  see  the  multitudes  of  men,  other- 
wise virtuous,  who  have  died,  and  whose  families  have  been  ruined, 
in  defence  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
done  had  they  reasoned  at  all  upon  the  system  ;  I  do  not  know  a 
greater  good  that  an  individual  can  render  to  mankind,  than  to 
endeavour  to  break  the  chains  of  political  superstition.  Those 
chains  are  now  disolving  fast,  and  proclamations  and  persecutions 
will  serve  but  to  hasten  that  dissolution. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  hereditary  system  as  a  bad  system, 
and  subject  to  every  possible  defect,  I  now  come  to  the  represen- 
tative system  ;  and  this  Mr.  Adam  will  find  stated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  the  only 
theory  of  government  under  which  the  liberties  of  a  people  can 
be  permanently  secure. 

But  it  is  needless  now  to  talk  of  mere  theory,  pince  there  is 
already  a  government  in  full  practice,  established  upon  that 
theory  ;  or  in  other  words,  upon  the  rights  of  man,  and  has  been 
so  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  speech  of  his  some 
short  time  since,  said,  "  That  there  never  did,  and  never  could 
exist  a  government  established  upon  those  rights,  and  that  if  it 
began  at  noon,  it  would  end  at  night."  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  a  school  boy  in  this  species  of  knowledge. 
His  practice  has  been  confined  to  means  of  extorting  the  revenue, 
and  his  boast  has  been — how  much  ?  Whereas  the  boast  of  the 
system  of  government  that  I  am  speaking  of,  is  not  how  muchf 
but  how  little. 
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The  system  of  government  purely  representative,  unmixed  with 
any  thing  of  hereditary  nonsense,  began  in  America.  I  will  now 
compare  the  effects  of  that  system  of  government,  with  the  sys- 
tem of  government  in  England,  both  during,  and  since  the  close 
of  the  war. 

So  powerful  is  the  representative  system  ;  first,  by  combining 
and  consolidating  all  the  parts  of  a  country  together,  however 
great  the  extent ;  and,  secondly,  by  admitting  of  none  but  men 
properly  qualified  into  the  government,  or  dismissing  them  if  they 
prove  otherwise,  that  America  was  enabled  thereby  totally  to  de- 
feat and  overthrow  all  the  schemes  and  projects  of  the  hereditary 
government  of  England  against  her.  As  the  establishment  of  the 
revolution  and  independence  of  America  is  a  proof  of  this  fact, 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  comparative  effect  of  the  two  systems 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  request  Mr.  Adam  to  attend  to  it. 

America  had  internally  sustained  the  ravages  of  upwards  of 
seven  years  of  war,  which  England  had  not.  England  sustained 
only  the  expense  of  the  war  :  whereas  America  sustained  not  only 
the  expense,  but  the  destruction  of  property  committed  by  both 
armies.  Not  a  house  was  built  during  that  period,  and  many 
thousands  were  destroyed. 

The  farms  and  plantations  along  the  coast  of  the  country,  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  were  laid  waste.  Her  commerce 
was  annihilated.  Her  shins  were  either  taken  or  had  rotted  with- 
in her  own  harbors.  The  credit  of  her  funds  had  fallen  upwards 
of  ninety  per  cut.,  that  is,  an  original  hundred  pounds  would- not 
sell  for  ten  pounds.  In  short,  she  was  apparently  put  back  a 
hundred  years  when  the  war  closed  ;  which  was  not  the  case  with 
England. 

But  such  was  the  event,  that  the  same  representative  system  of 
government,  though  since  better  organized,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer,  enabled  her  also  to  recover,  and  she  now  presents  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  a  more  happy  and  harmonized  society 
under  that  system  of  government,  than  any  country  in  the  world 
can  boast  under  any  other.  Her  towns  are  rebuilt  much  better 
than  before  ;  her  farms  and  plantations  arc  in  higher  improvement 
than  ever  ;  her  commerce  is  spread  over  the  world,  and  her  funds 
have  risen  from  less  than  ten  pounds  the  hundred  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty.     Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  talk  of 
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the  things  that  have  happened  in  his  boyish  administration, 
without  knowing  what  greater  things  have  happened  elsewhere, 
and  under  other  systems  of  government. 

I  next  come  to  state  the  expense  of  the  two  systems,  as  they 
now  stand  in  each  of  the  countries  ;  but  it  may  first  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  government  in  America  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
matter  of  honor  and  trust,  and  not  made  a  trade  of  for  the  purpose 
of  lucre. 

The  whole  amount  of  nett  taxes  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  collections,  of  drawbacks,  of  seizures,  and  condemna- 
tions, of  fines  and  penalties,  of  fees  of  office,  of  litigations  and 
informers,  which  are  s"oine  of  the  blessed  means  of  enforcing 
them)  is  seventeen  millions.  Of  this  sum  about  nine  millions  go 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder, being  about  eight  millions,  is  for  the  current  annual  ex- 
penses. Thus  much  for  one  side  of  the  case.  I  now  come  to 
the  other. 

The  expense  of  the  several  departments  of  the  general  repre- 
sentative government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  extending 
over  a  space  of  country  nearly  ten  times  larger  than  England,  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
dollars,  which  at  4s.  6c/.  per  dollar,  is  66,305/.  lis.  sterling,  and 
is  thus  apportioned  ; 

Expense  of  the  Executive  Department. 
The  office  of  president,  for  which  the  president 

receives  nothing  for  himself  ...  5,625/.   05. 

Vice-president        -  -         -  -  -  -  1,125      0 

Chief-justice 900      0 

Five  associate  justices    -----  3,937    10 

Nineteen  judges  of  districts,  and  the  attorney- 
general  -  -  6,873    15 
Legislative  Department. 
Members   of  congress  at  6  dolls.  (1/.  7s.)  per 
day,  their  secretaries,  clerks,  chaplains,  mes- 
sengers, door-keepers,  &c.             -                              25,515/.  0 

Treasurij  Department. 
Secretary,  assistant,  comptroller,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, register,  and  loan-office  keeper  in  each 
state,  together  with  all   necessary  clerks,  of- 
fice keepers,  &c.         -  12,825    0 

Amount  carried  forward     56,801/.  55. 
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Amount  bro't  forward  56,301-/.  5* 

Department  of  State,  including  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary,  clerks,  &c.         -----      l  406     5 

Department  of  War. 
Secretary,  clerks,  paymasters,  commissioners,  &c.       1,462  10 

Commissioners  for  settling  old  accounts. 
The  whole  board,  clerks,  &c.      -         -         -         -  .    2,598  15 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses. 
For  fire-wood,  stationary,  printing,  &c.  -         -      4,036  16 

66£05L~VLs. 

On  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Inaians  on  the  back  settle- 
ments, congress  is  obliged  at  this  time  to  keep  six  thousand  mili- 
tia in  pay,  in  additon  to  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  a  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, which  it  always  keeps  ;  and  this  increases  the  expense  of 
the  war-department  to  390,000  dollars,  which  is  87,795/.  sterling, 
but  when  peace  shall  be  concluded  with  the  Indians,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  expense  will  cease,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  including  that  of  the  army,  will  not  amount 
to  100,000/.  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  but  an  eightieth 
part  of  the  expenses  of  the  English  government. 

I  request  Mr.  Adam  and  Mr.  Dundas,  and  all  those  who  are 
talking  of  constitutions,  and  blessings,  and  kings,  and  lords,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what,  to  look  at  this  statement.  Here  is  a  form 
and  system  of  government,  that  is  better  organized  and  better 
administered  than  any  government  in  the  world,  and  that  for  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and  yet  every 
member  of  congress  receives,  as  a  compensation  for  his  time  and 
attendance  on  public  business,  one  pound  seven  shillings  per  day, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  a-ycar. 

This  is  a  government  that  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  needs  no 
proclamations  to  deter  people  from  writing  and  reading.  It  needs 
no  political  superstition  to  support  it.  It  was  by  encouraging  dis- 
cussion and  rendering  the  press  free  upon  all  subjects  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  principles  of  government  became  understood  in 
America,  and  the  people  are  now  enjoying  the  present  blessings 
under  it.  You  hear  of  no  riots,  tumults  and  disorders  in  that 
country  ;  because  there  exists  no  cause  to  produce  them.  Those 
things  are  never  the  effect  of  freedom,  but  of  restraint,  opprea 
sion,  and  excessive  taxation. 
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Iu  Angelica,  there  is  not  that  class  of  poor  and  wretched 
people  that  are  so  numerously  dispersed  all  over  England,  who 
are  to  be  told  by  a  proclamation,  that  they  are  happy  ;  and  this  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  the  difference  of 
proclamations,  but  by  the  difference  of  governments  and  the  dif- 
ference of  taxes  between  that  country  and  this.  What  the 
laboring  people  of  that  country  earn,  they  apply  to  their  own  use, 
and  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  do  not  pay  it  away  in 
taxes  as  fast  as  they  earn  it,  to  support  court  extravagance,  and 
a  long  enormous  list  of  placemen  and  pensioners  ;  and  besides 
this,  they  have  learned  the  manly  doctrine  of  reverencing  them- 
selves, and  consequently  of  respecting  each  other  ;  and  they  laugh 
at  those  imaginary  beings  called  kings  and  lords,  and  all  the  frau- 
dulent trumpery  of  courts. 

When  placemen  and  pensioners,  or  those  who  expect  to  be  such, 
are  lavish  in  praise  of  a  government,  it  is  not  a  sign  of  its  being 
a  good  one.  The  pension-list  alone  in  England  (see  sir  John 
Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue,  p.  6,  of  the  Appendix)  is  one 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  pounds,  which 
is  more  than  the  expenses  of  the  whole  government  of  America 
amount  to  ;  and  I  am  now  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the 
offer  that  was  made  to  me  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  together  with  the 
remaining  copy-right  of  the  first  part,  was  to  have  effected,  by  a 
quick  suppression,  what  is  now  attempted  to  be  done  by  a  prose- 
cution. The  connexion  which  the  person,  who  made  that  offer,  has 
with  the  king's  printing-office,  may  furnish  part  of  the  means  of 
inquiring  into  this  affair,  when  the  ministry  shall  please  to  bring 
their  prosecution  to  issue.     But  to  return  to  my  suoject. 

I  have  said  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  I 
repeat  it  here,  that  the  service  of  any  man,  whether  called  king, 
president,  senator,  legislator  or  any  thing  else,  cannot  be  worth 
more  to  any  country,  in  the  regular  routine  of  office,  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  We  have  a  better  man  in  America, 
and  more  of  a  gentleman,  than  any  king  I  ever  knew  of,  who  does 
not  occasion  even  half  that  expense  ;  for  though  the  salary  is 
fixed  at  5625/.  he  aoes  not  accept  it,  and  it  is  only  the  incidental 
expenses  that  are  paid  out  of  it.  The  name  by  which  a  man  is 
called  is  of  itself  but  an  empty  thing.     It  is  worth  and  character 
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alone  which  can  render  him  valuable,  for  without  this,  kings  and 
and  lords,  and  presidents,  are  but  jingling  names. 

But  without  troubling  myself  about  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment, I  have  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that 
an  alliance  may  be  formed  between  England,  Fiance  and  America, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  government  in  England  may  be  put  back 
to  one  million  and  a  half,  viz. 

Civil  expense  of  government         -         500,000/. 

Army 500,000 

Navy 500,000 


1,500,000/. 

And  even  this  sum  is  fifteen  times  greater  than  the  ex- 
penses of  government  are  in  America  ;  and  it  is  also  greater  than 
the  whole  peace  establishment  of  England  amounted  to,  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.  So  much  has  the  weight  and  oppression  of 
taxes  increased  since  the  revolution,  and  especially  since  the 
year  1714. 

To  show  that  the  sum  of  500,000/.  is  sufficient  to  defray  all 
civil  expenses  of  government,  1  have  in  that  work  annexed  the 
following  estimate  lor  any  country  of  the  same  extent  as  England. 

In   the  first  place,  three  hundred  representatives,  fairly  elected, 

Mifficienl  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  legislation  can  apply, 

and  preferable  to  a  larger  number. 

If  then  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  500/.  per  annum  be  mado 
to  every  representative,  deducting  for  non-attendance  the  expense, 

It  the  whole  number  attended  si\-ui«>nths  each  year, 


would  be 

The  official  departments  could  not  exceed 
tne  following  number,  with  their  .salaries,  viz. 


75,000/. 


Three  olli 

at 

10,000/. 

each 

30,000 

Ten  ditto 

at 

5,000 

M 

50,000 

Twenty  ditto 

at 

2,000 

14 

40,000 

Forty  ditto 

at 

1,000 

N 

40,ooe 

Two  hundred  ditto 

at 

500 

tt 

100,000 

Three  hundred  ditto 

at 

200 

M 

60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto 

at 

100 

M 

50,000 

Seven  hundred  ditto 

at 

75 

(4 

52,500 

497,500.' 
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If  a  nation  chose,  it  might  deduct  four  per  cent,  from  all  the 
offices,  and  make  one  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  style  the  person  who  should  fill  it,  king  or  majesty,  or  give 
him  any  other  title. 

Taking,  however,  this  sum  of  one  million  and  an  half,  as  an 
abundant  supply  for  all  the  expenses  of  government,  under  any 
form  whatever,  there  will  remain  a  surplus  of  nearly  six  millions 
and  an  half  out  of  the  present  taxes,  after  paying  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt :  and  I  have  shown  in  the  second  pait  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  what  appears  to  me,  the  best  mode  of  applying 
the  surplus  money  ;  for  I  am  now  speaking  of  expenses  and  sav- 
ings, and  not  of  systems  of  government. 

I  have,  in  the  first  place,  estimated  the  poor  rates  at  two  mil 
lions  annually,  and  shown  that  the  first  effectual  step  would  be  to 
abolish  the  poor  rates  entirely  (which  would  be  a  saving  of  two 
millions  to  the  housekeepers,)  and  to  remit  four  millions  out  of 
the  surplus  taxes  to  the  poor,  to  be  paid  to  them  in  money  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  and  the  num- 
of  aged  persons. 

I  have  estimated  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  in  Eng- 
land of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upwards  at  420,000,  and  have  taken 
one  third  of  this  number,  viz.   140,000  to  be  poor  people. 

To  save  long  calculations,  I  have  taken  70,000  of  them  to  be 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty  ;  and  the  others  to  be  sixty 
years  and  upwards  ;  and  to  allow  six  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
former  class,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum  to  the  latter.  The  ex- 
pense of  which  will  be, 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  6/.  per  annum         -  420,000/. 

Seventy  thousand  persons  at  10/.  per  annum       -  700,000 

1,120,000/T 
There  will  then  remain  of  the  four  millions,  two  millions  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  stated  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  appropriating  this  money.  The  one  is  to  pay  it 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  pounds  per  annum  for  each  child  ;  the  other  is  to 
apportion  it  according  to  the  expense  of  living  in  different  coun- 
ties ;  but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  would,  together  with  the  al- 
lowance to  be  made  to  the  aged,  completely  take  off  taxes  from 
one  third  of  all  the  families  in  England,  besides  relieving  all  the 
other  families  from  the  burden  of  poor  rates. 
vol.  ii.  46 
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The  whole  number  of  families  in  England,  allotting  five  souls 
to  each  family,  is  one  million  four  hundred  thousand,  of  which  take 
one  third,  viz.  466,666  to  be  poor  families,  who  now  pay  four 
millions  of  taxes,  and  that  the  poorest  pays  at  least  four  guineas 
a-year;  and  that  the  other  thirteen  millions  are  paid  by  the  other 
two-thirds.  The  plan,  therefore,  as  stated  in  the  work,  is  first  to 
remit  or  pay,  as  is  already  stated,  this  sum  of  four  millions  to  the 
poor,  because  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  others  in 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  poor  rates,  the  house  and  window- 
light  tax,  and  to  change  the  commutation  tax  into  a  progressive 
tax,  on  large  estates,  the  particulars  of  all  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  work. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  letter  with  an  extract  from  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  ."Man,  which  Mr.  Dundas  (a  man 
rolling  in  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  nation)  has  branded  with 
the  epithet  of  "  wicked." 

••  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor  laws,  those  instruments 
of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  wasteful  expense  of 
litigation  prevented.  The  hoarta  of  the  humane  will  not  be 
shocked  I  and  hungry  children,  and  persona  of  seventy 

and  i  ighty  yean  of  .  for  bread.     The  dying  poor  will 

not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place,  to  breathe  theii  ■  re- 

prisal of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows  will  have  a  maintenance 
for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted  away,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  like  culprits   and  criminals,  ami  children  will  no  longer 

be  considered  as  increasing  the  distresses  of  then-  parents.  The 
haunts  of  the  wretched  will  be  known,  because  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage,  and  the  number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  pov- 
erty and  distress  will  be  lessened.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
will  then  l.  ted  m  tin-  support  of  government,  and  the  c 

and  apprehension  of  riots  and  tumults  will  cease,     Ie  who  sit  in 

Ives    m  plenty,  and  BUefa  there  are  in  Tur- 

".'II  as  in  England,  and  who  say  to  yourselves, 
'///   have   ye    thought   of  these   things?   when  yo 
do,  ye  will  k  and  feel  for  yourselves  alone."   Rights 

Of  M;in,  part  ii. 

After   this   r<  of  tour  millions   be   made,  and  the  poor 

nttSfl  and  houses  and  window-light  tax  l>e  abolished,  and  the  com- 
mutation  tax   changed,  there  will    still  remain  nearly  one  million 
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and  a  half  of  surplus  taxes  ;  and  as  by  an  alliance  between 
England,  France  and  America,  armies  and  navies  will,  in  a  great 
measure  be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  as  men  who  have  either 
been  brought  up  in,  or  long  habited  to,  those  lines  of  life,  are  still 
citizens  of  a  nation  in  common  with  the  rest,  and  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  all  plans  of  national  benefit,  it  is  proposed  in 
that  work  (Rights  of  Man,  part  ii.)  to  apply  annually  507,000/. 
out  of  the  surplus  taxes  to  this  purpose,  in  the  following  manner  : 
To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  soldiers,  3s.  per 

week,  clear  of  deductions,  during  life  -  117,000/. 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  soldiers  per  annum  19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  corps,  during  life, 

the  sum  of  ....  117,000 

To  fifteen  thousand  disbanded  sailors,  3s.  per  week 

during  life  117,000 

Additional  pay  to  the  remaining  sailors  19,500 

To  the  officers  of  the   disbanded  part  of  the  navy, 

during  life  -  -  117,000 


507,000/. 

The  limits  to  which  it  is  proper  to  confine  this  letter,  will  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  further  particulars.  I  address  it  to 
Mr.  Dundas  because  he  took  the  lead  in  the  debate,  and  he  wishes. 
I  suppose  to  appear  conspicuous  ;  but  the  purport  of  it  is  to 
justify  myself  from  the  charge  which  Mr.  Adam  has  made. 

This  gentleman,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  considers  the  writings  of  Harrington,  More  and  Hume,  as 
justifiable  and  legal  publications,  because  they  reasoned  by  com- 
parison, though  in  so  doing  they  showed  plans  and  systems  of 
government,  not  only  different  from,  but  preferable  to,  that  of 
England,  and  he  accuses  me  of  endeavouring  to  confuse,  instead 
of  producing  a  system  in  the  room  of  that  which  I  had  reasoned 
by  comparison  of  the  representative  system  against  the  hereditary 
system  ;  but  I  have  gone  further  ;  for  I  have  produced  an  instance 
of  a  government  established  entirely  on  the  representative  system, 
under  which  greater  happiness  is  enjoyed,  much  fewer  taxes 
required,  and  much  higher  credit  is  established,  than  under  the 
system  of  government  in  England.  The  funds  in  England  have 
arisen  since  the  war  only  from  54/.  to  97/.  and  they  have  been 
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down   since  the    proclamation,  to    87/.   whereas   the   funds  in 
America  rose  in  the  mean  time  from  10/.  to  120/. 

His  charge  against  me  of  "  destroying  every  principle  of  su- 
bordination," is  equally  as  groundless  ;  which  even  a  single  para- 
graph from  the  work  will  prove,  and  which  I  shall  here  quote  : 

"  Formerly  when  divisions  arose  respecting  government,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  sword,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  That 
savage  custom  is  exploded  by  the  new  system,  and  recourse  is 
had  to  a  national  convention.  Discussion,  and  the  general  will, 
arbitrates  the  question,  and  to  this  private  opinion  yields  with  a 
good  grace,  and  order  is  preserved  uninterrupted."  Rights  of 
Man,  part  ii. 

That  two  different  charges  should  be  brought  at  the  same  time, 
fhe  one  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  not  doing  a  certain 
thing,  and  the  other  by  the  attorney-general  for  doing  it,  is  a 
strange  jumble  of  contradiction.  I  have  now  justified  myself,  or 
the  work  rather,  against  the  first,  by  stating  the  case  in  this  letter, 
and  the  justification  of  the  other  will  be  undertaken  in  its  proper 
place.     But  in  any  case  the  work  will  go  on. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  letter  with  saying,  that  the  only  objec- 
rion  I  found  against  the  plan  and  principles  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  when  I  had  written  the  book, 
was,  that  they  would  beneficially  interest  at  least  ninety-nine  per- 
sons out  of  every  hundred  throughout  the  nation,  and  therefore 
would  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  men  to  act  from  the  direct  and 
disinterested  principles  of  honor  ;  but  the  prosecution  now  com- 
menced has  fortunately  removed  that  objection,  and  the  approvers 
and  protectors  of  that  work  now  feel  the  immediate  impulse  of 
honor,  added  to  that  of  national  interest. 
1  am,  Mr.  Dundas, 

Not  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
But  to  the  contrary, 

THOMAS  PAINE 


THE 
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"  On  the  verge,  nay  even  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy." 

Debates  in  Parliament. 


Nothing,  they  say,  is  more  certain  than  death,  and  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying  ;  yet  we  can  always  fix  a 
period  beyond  which  man  cannot  live,  and  within  some  moment  of 
which  he  will  die.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this,  not  by  any  spirit 
of  prophecy,  or  foresight  into  the  event,  but  by  observation  of 
what  has  happened  in  all  cases  of  human  or  animal  existence.  If 
then  any  other  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  system  of  finance, 
exhibits  in  its  progress  a  series  of  symptoms  indicating  decay,  its 
final  dissolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of  it  can  be  calculated 
from  the  symptoms  it  exhibits. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  English  system  of 
finance,  (the  funding  system,)  have  been  uniformly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  its  downfall  would  happen  some  time  or  other.  They 
took,  however,  no  data  for  their  opinion,  but  expressed  it  predic- 
tively,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  the  perpetual 
duration  of  such  a  system  was  a  natural  impossibility.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  Dr.  Price  has  spoken  of  it ;  and  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  has  spoken  in  the  same  manner;  that  is. 
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merely  as  opinion  without  data.  "  The  progress,"  says  Smith, 
"  of  the  enormous  debts,  which  at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the 
long  run  most  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  be 
should  have  said  governments)  has  been  pretty  uniform. "  Rut  this 
general  manner  of  speaking,  though  it  might  makr 
sion,  carried  with  it  no  conviction. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  premcl  any  thing  :  but  I  will  - 
from  data  already  known,  from  symptoms  and  facts  which  the 
English  (boding  system  hms  already  exhibited  publicly,  that  it  will 
not  continue  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  supposing  him  to  live 
the  usual  age  of  a  man.  I  low  much  sooner  it  may  fall,  I  leave  to 
others  to  predict. 

•   financiers  «; 
rthatess  b 

I  sen  had  upon  paper 

money  |  the  one  in  In  both  those 

cases  tho  whole  capita]  was  •  i  spital,  which 

m  America  was  <:»l  ince  assi- 

nod  m  cumulation  j    t;.  tich  was, 

amtrry  became  so  to  the 

quantity  of  population,  and  to  the  quantit}  ion  which 

il,  th.it  li.  ass  it,  was 

glutted  with  it,  and  the  vain.-  of  it  fall*  Between  fire  an.. 

miix  d  !).•  The  sai  sould 

happened  to  gold  and  >ilv<  r,  COOld  Hold  and  lilvei  hav. 

issued  m  I  '  manner 

fined  \nthm  tin  country  a-  pap<  r  moi 

chrcul 

would  bnppen  m  the  world,  could  the  world  !>••  glutted  with 

ami  silver,  a-  \  -  boon  with  paper. 

The  Efingliah  ij  rt<  in  diners  firom  ta 
in  this  one  particular,  ti,  right  :  tli 

it  do.  ii  rin  illation.        \N  rn-  tin-  whole  Capital  of  thfl 

nati-.nal  debt,  which  ;«'  '  this,  i-  almosl  one  hun- 

dred millioni  of  pounds  sterling  .its  or 

bills,  ami  that  whole  qusntity  put  into  circulation,  as  was  dour  m 
Vmerica  ami  in    l'i  r  Kiil'Ii  tt-,  ..r   bi 

soon  sinh  m  i  of   America  end  I 

and  that  in  a  gi  •    thorn  would 

b«  more  disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  population  in  Knn 
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than  was  the  case  in  either  of  the  other  two  countries.  A  nomi- 
nal pound  sterling  in  such  bills  would  not  be  worth  one  penny. 

But  though  the  English  system,  by  thus  keeping  the  capital  out 
of  >iuht,  is  preserved  from  hasty  destruction,  as  in  ihe  case  of 
America  and  France,  it  nevertheless  approaches  the  same  fate,  and 
will  arrive  at  it  with  the  same  certainty,  though  by  a  slower  pro- 
gress. The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  degree  of  speed  by 
which  tne  two  systems  approach  their  fate,  which,  to  speak  in  round 
Dumb  twenty  is  to  one:    that  IS,  the  English  system,  that 

of  i"iiii(lin'_r  Ihe  capita!  instead  of  issuing  it,  contained  within  itself 

a  Capacity    of    enduring    twenty    times    longer    than    the    systems 

adopted  bv  Ainei  ica  and  France;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
would  arrive,  at  the  same  common  grave,  the  Potter's  Field,  of 
paper  money. 

The  datum,  1  take  for  this  proposition  of  twenty  to  one,  is  the 

difference    between  a    capital   and   the    interest   at    live    per  cent 

Twenty  times  the  inter*  it  is  equal  t<>  the  capital.  The  accumula- 
tion of  paper  money  m  England  i-  m  proportion  to  the  accumula- 
tion Of  the  interest  upon  every  nen  loan;  and,  therefore,  the  pro- 

to  the  dissolution  is  twenty  times  -lower  than  if  the  capita] 

to  be  emitted  and  put  into  circulation   immediately.      Every 

twenty  years  in  the  English  Bystem  i^  equal  to  one  year  in  the 
'       ch  and  American  bj  Btems. 
Having  thus  stated  the  duration  of  the  two  systems,  that  of 

funding  upon  interest,  and  that  of  emitting  the  whole  capital  with- 
out funding,  to  he  a-  twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  symp- 
toms of  decay,  approaching  to  dissolution,  thai  the  English  system 

has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  them  with  similar  systems  in 

the  French  and  American  Systems. 

The  English  funding  Bystem  began  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  in 

which  time  there  has  been  Bil  wars,  including  the  war  that  ended 
in  1697. 

1.  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  1697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  1702. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  1756. 

5.  The  American  war,  that  began  in  1775. 

6.  The  present  war,  that  began  in  1793. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  ended  in 
1697,  was  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half.     (See  Smith's  Wealth 
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of  Nations,  chapter  on  public  debts.)  We  now  see  it  approaching 
fast  to  four  hundred  millions.  If  between  these  two  extremes  of 
twenty-one  millions  and  four  hundred  millions,  embracing  the 
several  expenses  of  all  the  including  wars,  there  exists  some  com- 
mon ratio  that  will  ascertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  the  debts 
at  the  end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fact  is  known  to  be, 
that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  determine  what  the  amount  of  the 
debt  will  be  in  all  future  wars,  and  will  ascertain  the  period  within 
which  the  funding  system  will  expire  in  a  bankruptcy  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to,  is  the  ratio  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  has  established  for  itself. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any  such  ratio  ex- 
isted, or  could  exist,  that  could  determine  a  problem  of  this  kind, 
that  is,  that  could  ascertain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  what  the  cxpen-e  of  any  f< inner  war  had  been,  or  what  the 
expense  of  any  future  war  would  be  ;  but  it  i<  n«\  ertheless  true 
that  such  a  ratio  does  exist,  ii  1  shall  show,  and  also  the  mode  of 
applying  it. 

The  ratio  I  allude  to  is  not  in  Arithmetical  progression  like  the 
numbers 

i,  8,    7,    B,    0; 

nor  yet  in  geometrical  pn  a,  like  the  numbers 

2,  -1.  S,    16,   :.j,  M,   198,  IM  : 
but  it  is  in  the  series  of  one  half  DfOB   each   preceding  number; 
like  the  numbers 

8,   12,    18,   27,  40,   60,   90,    135. 

Any  person  can  perceive  thai  the  second  Dumber,  IS,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  preceding  number,  8,  and  half  8  :  and  that  the  third 
number,  18,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  preceding  number, 

12,  and  half  12  j    and  so  on  for  the  met      Th«  v  can  slao  see  how 

rapidly  the  sums  in  the  ratio  proceeds.     The  differ 

between  the  two  first  numbers  is  but  four  ;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  last  ia  forty-five  :  and  from  thence  they  may  see 

with  what  immense  rapidity  the  national  debt  has  increased,  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  till  it  <  \cceds  the  ordinary  powers  of  cal- 
culation, and  loses  itself  in  cyph< 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  determine  all  the 
cases. 

I  be^an  with  the  war  that  ended  m  1697,  which  was  the  war 
in  which  the  funding  system  began.     The  expense  of  that  war 
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was  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
expense  of  the  next  war,  I  add  to  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half, 
the  half  thereof  (ten  millions  and  three  quarters)  which  makes 
thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 
This  thirty-two  millions  and  a  quarter,  added  to  the  former  debt 
of  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half,  carries  the  national  debt  to 
fifty-three  millions  and  three  quarters.  Smith,  (chapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  says,  that  the  national  debt  was  at  this  time  fifty-three 
millions. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  next  war,  that  of  1739, 
by  adding,  as  in  the  former  case  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the 
^receding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war,  was  thirty- 
two  millions  and  a  quarter ;  for  the  sake  of  even  numbers,  say, 
thirty-two  millions  ;  the  half  of  which  (16)  makes  forty-eight 
millions  for  the  expense  of  that  war. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756,  by 
adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  was  taken  at  48 
millions,  the  half  of  whieh  (24)  makes  72  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  Smith,  (ehapter  on  Public  Debts,)  says,  the  expense 
of  the  war  of  1756,  was  72  millions  and  a  quarter. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  American  war,  of 
1775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  cases,  one  half  to  the  expense 
of  the  preceding  war.  The  expense  of  the  preceding  war  was  72 
millions,  the  half  of  which  (36)  makes  10S  millions  for  the  expense 
of  that  war.  In  the  last  edition  of  Smith,  (ehapter  on  Public 
Debts,)  he  says,  the  expense  of  the  American  war  was  more  than 
an  hundred  millions. 

I  come  now  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  the  present  war,  sup- 
posing it  to  continue  as  long  as  former  wars  have  done,  and  the 
funding  system  not  to  break  up  before  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half  of  which  (54) 
makes  162  millions  for  the  expense  of  the  present  war.  It  gives 
symptoms  of  going  beyond  this  sum,  supposing  the  funding  sys- 
tem not  to  break  up;  for  the  loans  of  the  last  year  and  of  the  present 
year,  are  twenty-two  millions  each,  which  exceeds  the  ratio  com- 
pared with  the  loans  of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from  the 
inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  system  will  breaK  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  loans  can  be  procured,  that 
hastens  that  event.     The  loans  are  altogether  paper  transactions  ; 

vol.  n  47 
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and  it  is  the  excess  of  them  that  brings  on,  with  accelerating  speed, 
that  progressive  depreciation  of  funded  paper  money  that  will  dis- 
solve the  funding  system. 

I  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  future  wars,  and  I  do  this 
merely  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  certainty  of  its  dissolution. 

The  expense  of  the  next  war  after  the  present  war,  according 
to  the  ratio  which  ascertained  the  preceding  cases,  will  be 

243    millions. 
Expense  of  the  second  war  364 

■ —  third  war  546 

fourth  war  819 

fifth  war  1 228 

3200  millions, 
which,  at  only  four  per  cent,  will  require  tazea  to  the  nominal 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-eijht  millions  to  pay  the 
annual  im  •  -  the  interest  of  the  present  debt,  and  the 

expenses  of  government,  irhieh  are  not  included  in  this  account 
Is  there  a  man  so  mad,  so   stupid,  as  to  suppose  mi 
continue  I 

When  I  tir-'  1  the  id.  common 

ratio  that  should  spply  si  ;*  file  <»f  measurement  to  all  the 
the  funding  system,  tin  the  *  of  its 

approach  to  dissolution,  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  ratio  could 
be  found  that  would  apply  with  so  much  ei  I,     I 

was  led  to  th<>  idea  merely  by  observing  that  the  fundin 
continual  progression,  and  thai  whstevei 
state  of  |>i  ht  be  supposed  to  admit  of,  at  least  some 

general  ratio  of  measurement,  that  would  apply  without  an\ 
prcat  variation.     Bui  who  could  have  supposed  that  falling 

.  or    tailing   opinions,   admitted  of  a  ratio  apparent!;* 

.-*-<  tli  idling  bodies  ?     I  have  not  made  the  ratio 

more  than   Newton  made  the  ratie  of  gravitation.     I  have  only 
rared  it,  and  explained  the  mode  of  applying  it. 
To  riew  the  rapid  progression  of  the  funding 

tern  to  destruction,  and  to  expose   the   folly   of  those  who  blindly 

oelieve  in  its  contii  ind  who  artfully  endeavour  to  impose 

mat  belief  Upon  Others,   I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table,  th- 

of  each  of  the  as  ascer- 
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tamed  by  the  ratio,  and  the  expense  of  the  six  wars  yet  to  come, 
ascertained  by  the  same  ratio. 


FIRST 

SIX  WARS. 

SECOND 

SIX  WARS. 

1    - 

- 

21   millions 

1 

- 

- 

243  millions 

o 

- 

33  millions 

2 

- 

- 

364  millions 

3     - 

- 

48  millions 

3 

- 

- 

546  millions 

4     - 

- 

72  millions* 

4 

- 

- 

819  millions 

5     - 

- 

108  millions 

5 

- 

- 

1228  millions 

6     - 

- 

162   millions 

C 

- 

- 

1842  millions 

Total  444  Total  5042  millions 

Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  power  with  which  even  a 
small  ratio,  acting  in  progression,  multiplies  in  a  long  scries,  will 
nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this  table.  Those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  subject,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  may 
1h  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  it  is  not  their  opinion  one  way,  nor 
mine  the  other,  that  can  influence  the  event.  The  table  exhibits 
the  natural  march  of  the  funding  system  to  its  irredeemable  disso- 
lution. Supposing  the  present  government  of  England  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone  on  since  the  funding  system 
began,  I  would  not  give  twenty  shillings  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence.  I  do  not  speak  this 
predictivcly  ;  I  produce  the  data  upon  which  that  belief  is 
founded  ;  and  which  data  it  is  everybody's  interest  to  know,  who 
nave  any  thing  to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  arc  going  to  bequeath 
property  to  their  descendants  to  be  paid  at  a  future  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  that  as  governments  or  ministers  pro 
ceeded  by  no  ratio  in   making  loans  or  incurring  debts,  and  as 
nobody  intended  any  ratio,  or  thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen 

*  The  actual  expense  of  the  war  of  1739  did  not  come  up  to  the  sum  ascer- 
tained by  the  ratio.  But  as  that  which  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  thing,  as 
it  is  the  natural  disposition  of  a  stream  of  water  to  descend,  will,  if  impeded 
in  its  course  overcome  by  a  new  effort  what  it  had  lost  by  that  impediment, 
so  if  was  with  respect  to  this  war  and  the  next  (1756,)  taken  collectively; 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  of  1756  restored  the  equilibrium  of  the  ratio,  as  if 
it  had  not  been  impeded.  A  circumstance  that  serves  to  prove  the  truth  of 
th"  ratio  more  fully  than  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place.  The  war 
of  1739  was  languid  ;  the  efforts  were  below  the  value  of  money  at  that  time ; 
for  the  ratio  is  the  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  money  in  consequence  of 
the  funding  system  ;  or  what  comes  to  the  same  end,  it  is  the  measure  of  th8 
increase  of  paper.  Every  additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  bank  notes  or 
otherwise,  diminishes  the  real,  though  not  the  nominal,  value  of  the  former 
quantity. 
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that  there  is  one  1     I  answer,  that  the  ratio  is  founded  in  neces- 
sity ;  and  I  now  go  to  explain  what  that  necessity  is. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  the  price  of  labor,  or  of  the  produce 
of  labor,  be  that  produce  what  it  may,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  country,  admitting  things  to  take  their 
natural  course.  Before  the  invention  of  the  funding  system,  there 
was  no  other  money  than  gold,  and  silver ;  and  as  nature  gives 
out  those  metals  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  in  regular  annual  quanti- 
ties from  the  mines,  the  several  prices  of  things  were  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  money  at  that  time,  and  so  nearly  stationary  as 
to  vary  but  little  in  any  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  that  period. 

The  fending  syeteai  was  a  substitute  for  gold  and  silver.  That 
substitute  vm  paper;  and  Ike  quantity  in  as  the  interest 

increased  upon  accumulated  loans.     Tnia  appearance  of  a  new 
and  additional  in  the  nat,  began  to  I 

the  retain  which  money  aod   the  things   it  will   pun 

bote  to  each  other  befoi  ry  thing  rose  in  price;  but  the 

rise  at  first  was  littl  >w,  like  the  difference  in  uniti 

two  first  aumbere,  8  and  {%,  compered  with  the  tw<  » f » ♦  ■  r s 

90  and  195,  in  the  table.     It  was  however  sufficient  to  m 
considerably  feh  hi  ineaction.     When,  thei 

ment,  mil'  hi  a  n<  nee  loan,  it  w 

I  i    than    the    f'-nnnr    loan,    to    balance    the 

which  thuiL'x  had  n-<  n  :   and  ss   thai  aea 
, - 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 t \   ,.■  n  proportion  t«.  tit-  intity 

of  interest,  \i  cam*  1  t!  still   higher  thnn  before. 

The  next  loan  in  higher,  to  balance  ihat  further 

I  til    tin-  m  Ihe   same    m  inner   though  nol    in  the  same 

ntinental  money  in  Imi 
or  of  Saaignatfl  in   1'r.ui  •    r  than  the    preceding  emis- 

sion, to  nsska  bead  ••  < _r •  1 1 1 j - 1  the  advance  of  prices,  till  the  i 
bat  could  I   no    longer.       H  mded   the 

of  which  1  bars  just  ipoken.     Thai  i 
with  accelerating  v<  I   have  laid  down   i 

the  technicaJ  language 

of  the  subject,   it   i<  the   i  .   re:i«.mi;  depn 

funded  paper  money,  wh  impoaaibh  •  nt,  while  the 

quantitv  of  that  money  and  of   bank  D  ■  multiply. 

Whal  »|sc  i)nt  this  can  aoconnl  for  the  difTeren  d  oiio  war 

costing  21  millions,  and  another  war  costing  160  millions? 
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The  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  extra- 
ordinary efforts  or  extraordinary  achievements.  The  war  that 
cost  twenty-one  millions  was  the  war  of  the  confederates,  histo- 
rically called  the  grand  alliance,  consisting  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  III.  against  Louis  XIV. 
and  in  which  the  confederates  were  victorious.  The  present  is  a 
war  of  a  much  greater  confederacy  ;  a  confederacy  of  England, 
Austria,  Prussia,  the  German  empire,  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia,  eight  powers  against  the  French  republic  singly,  and  the 
republic  has  beaten  the  whole  confederacy.  But  to  return  to  my 
subject. 

It  is  said  in  England,  that  the  value  of  paper  keeps  equal  with 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  case  is  not  rightly  stated  : 
tor  the  fact  is,  that  the  paper  has  pulled  d  un  the  value  of  gold 
ami  silver  to  a  level  with  itself. — Gold  and  silver  will  not  purchase 
so  much  of  any  purchasable  article  at  this  day  as  if  no  paper  had 
appeared,  nor  so  much  as  it  will  in  any  country  in  Europe  where 
there  is  no  paper.  How  long  this  hanging  together  of  money  and 
paper  will  continue,  makes  a  new  case  ;  because  it  daily  exposes 
the  system  to  sudden  death,  independent  of  the  natural  death  it 
would  otherwise  suffer. 

I  consider  the  funding  system  as  being  now  advanced  into  the 
last  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The  single  circumstance, 
were  there  no  other,  that  a  war  should  now  cost  nominally  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions,  which  when  the  system  began  cost  but 
twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  for  one  year  only  (including 
the  loan  to  the  emperor)  should  now  be  nominally  greater  than  the 
whole  expense  of  that  war,  shows  the  state  of  depreciation  to 
which  the  funding  system  has  arrived.  Its  depreciation  is  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  for  one,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  money 
when  the  system  began  ;  which  is  the  state  the  French  assignats 
stood  a  year  ago  (March  1795)  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  I  say,  that  the  English  funding  system,  has 
entered  on  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  comparing  each 
twenty  years  of  the  English  system  with  every  single  year  of  the 
American  and  French  systems  as  before  stated. 

Again,  supposing  the  present  war  to  close  as  former  wars  have 
done,  and  without  producing  either  revolution  or  reform  in  Eng- 
land, another  war,  at  least,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  space  of  the 
twenty  years  I  allude  to  ;  for  it  has  never  yet  since  happened  thai 
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twenty  years  have  passed  off  without  a  war,  and  that  more  especi- 
ally since  the  English  government  has  dabbled  in  German  politics, 
and  shown  a  disposition  to  insult  the  world,  and  the  world  of  com- 
merce, with  her  navy.  The  next  war  will  carry  the  national  debt 
to  very  nearly  seven  hundred  millions,  the  interest  of  which,  at  tour 
per  cent,  will  be  twenty-eight  m  -ides  the  taxes  for  the 

(then")  expenses  of  government,  which  will  increase  in  the 
proportion,  and  which  will  carry  the  taxes  to  at  least  forty  milli 
and  if  another  war  only  begins,  it  will  quickly  carry  them  to  above 
fifty  ;  for  it  is  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  funding  sj  Item, 
the  last  year  of  the  American  and  French  systems  without  fund 
ing.  that  all  the  21-rat  shocks  begin  to  ope: 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England  has  pulled  4mm 
the  value  i  1-  \    1    with  it  d    that  this 

pullin  Id  and  sih  ited  the  ;i 

of  paper  raonej  gup.     The  same  1  mm  mis- 

take, took  place  m  America  and  in  nued   1*  r 

a  considerable  nent  oftl  m  of 

r;  and  the  ia  hidden  under  that 

ike. 

[t  was  said  ii  that  time,  tl  thing  was 

conn:  but  gold  r  could  then  buy  t: 

r  than  paper  could  ;  end  th< 
depreciation.     Th<  »lished  itselfforthe  idea 

e  wa<  the  case  in  Though 

ie   m   Mine  BOOH  Sll 

dear  articles  could  be  parch  i  ith  Lr"M  and  silver, 

r,  and  il  was  only  said  that  thing  Thi 

same  is  still  tb<  England.     They  called  il 

But  they  will  soon  find  that  ictual  depreciation,  and  thai 

this  <;'  cl  of  the  funding  which,  by 

ding  luch  a  contim  nto  circu- 

down  the  ralue  of  gold  and  silver  with  it.     Bui 
and  silver,  will,  in  the  long  run,  revolt  against  dc| 

>f  all  such 
ill  take  the  command  in  the 
beginning,  and  gold  and  silver  in  tin-  end. 

But    thi*    Succession  in    th'  d  and    silver    0 

paper ,  mal  is  far  mo  il  to  the  funding    ysterathan 

to  o.ny  other  system  DOOffJ  which   panel  can  be  issued  ;  tor,  strictly 
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speaking,  it  is  not  a  crisis  of  danger,  but  a  symptom  of  death.  It 
is  a  death  stroke  to  the  funding  system.  It  is  a  revolution  in  the 
whole  of  its  affairs. 

If  paper  be  issued  without  being  funded  upon  interest,  emis- 
sions of  it  can  be  continued  after  the  value  of  it  separates  from 
gold  and  silver,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  cases  of  America  and 
France.  But  the  funding  system  rests  altogether  upon  the  value 
of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  silver  ;  which  will  be  as  long  as 
the  paper  can  continue  carrying  down  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
to  tin,-  same  level  to  which  itself  descends,  and  no  longer.  But 
even  in  this  state,  that  of  descending  equally  together,  the  minis- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  himself  beset  with  accumulating 
difficulties  ;  because  the  loans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  service  of 
each  ensuing  year  will  wither  M  his  hands  before  the  year  expires 
or  before  they  can  be  applied.-- This  will  force  him  to  have  re- 
course to  emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills, 
which,  by  still  increasing  the  mass  of  paper  in  circulation,  will 
drive  on  the  depreciation  still  more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  England  are  not  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  in  paper,  'bank  notes.)  Every  person  who 
pays  any  considerable  quantity  of  taxes,  such  as  malsters,  brew- 
ers, distillers,  (I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it,  to  any  of  the  collectors 
of  excise  in  England,  orto  Mr.  Whitebread,}  knows  this  to  be  the 
oase«  There  if  no(  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  eom,  as  I  -hall  show;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes.     The  interest  of  the 

national  funded  debt  is  paid  at  the  hank  in  the  same  kind  of  paper 
in  which  the  taxes  are  collected.  When  people  find,  as  they  will 
find,  a  reservedness  among  each  other  in  giving  gold  and  silver 
for  bank  notes,  or  the  least  preference  for  the  former  over  the 
latter,  they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank,  where  they  have  a 
right  to  go.  They  will  do  this  as  a  measure  of  prudence,  each 
one  for  himself,  and  the  truth  or  delusion  of  the  funding  system 
will  then  be  proved. 

I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  there  is  not  gold  and 
silver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  and  conse- 
quently that  there  cannot  be  enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes. 
As  I  do  not  choose  to  rest  any  thing  upon  assertion,  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Eden  (now  called  lord 
Auckland)  and  George  Chalmers,  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade 
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and  plantation,  of  which  Jenkinson  (now  called  lord  Hawkesbury) 
is  president.  [These  sort  of  folks  change  their  names  so  often 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  them  as  a  thief.]  Chalmers  gives 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at 
the  mint ;  and,  after  deducting  for  the  light  gold  recoined,  sa\s, 
that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  is  about  twenty  millions. 
He  had  better  not  have  proved  this,  especially  if  he  had  reflected, 
that  public  credit  is  suspicion  asleep.  The  quantity  is  much  too 
little. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  there  is  in  France,  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Neckar's  Treatise  on  the  administration  of  the  Finances)  three 
millions,  at  least,  must  bo  supposed  to  be  in  Ireland,  some  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  West  Indb •>.  Newfoundland,  &e.  The 
quantity  therefore  in    F.ngland  cannot  be  more  thai  I  mil- 

lions, which  is  four  millions  less  than  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
Hut  admitting  that  there  are  sixteen  miliums,  nut  more  than  a 
fourth   part  thereof  erm  be  in  Loudon,  when  it    i^    I  d  that 

- ,  town,  village,  and  farm-house  m    the  nal  I  have 

a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the  graft!  manufactories,  which  most  re- 
quire cash,  are  nut  of  Loudon.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London, 
every  ban!  bant,  tradesman,  iu  ihorl  ndiudual  must 

have  some.  11.  must  be  n  poor  BDOpkei  p«F  indeed,  who  has  not 
a  few  guineas  in  his  till.  The  quantity  of  caafa  therefore  in  the 
bank,  never  can,  on   the   evidence  of  •ireuin-1  so  much 

as  two  millions  ;  most  probably  not  more  than  one  million  ;  and 
on  this  slender  twiLr.  always  liable  to  lie  broken,  hlBgl  the  whole 
funding  system  of  four  hundred  millions,  besides  many  millions 
in  bank  notes.  The  sum  in  the  bank  if  not  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  only  one  war's  interest  of  the  national  dcht,  were  the 
creditors  to   demand    payment    |  i    demand    cash   for  the 

bank  BOftM  in  which  the  interest  is  paid.  A  eircumstance  always 
liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amusements  that  has  kept  up  th«  (he  fund- 

in,  ia,  that  the  interest  is  regularly  paid.  Hut  as  the 
interest  is  always  paid  in  bank  notes,  and  as  bank  notes  can 
always  be  coined  for  the  purpose,  this  mode  of  payment  pi 
nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  ean  the  bank  give  eash  for  the 
bank  notes  with  which  the  interest  is  paid  ?  It"  it  cannot,  and 
it  i>  evident  that  it  cannot,  some  millions  of  bank  notes  must  go 
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without  payment,  and  those  holders  of  bank  notes  who  apply  las* 
will  be  worst  oflf.  Were  the  present  quantity  of  cash  in  the  bank 
paid  away,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  see  how  any  new  quantity  is 
to  arrive.  None  will  arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be 
paid  in  bank  notes  ;  and  should  the  government  refuse  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes  will  be  gone  at 
once,  no  cash  will  arise  from  the  business  of  discounting  mer- 
chant's bills  ;  for  every  merchant  will  pay  oflf  those  bills  in  bank 
notes,  and  not  in  cash.  There  i3  therefore  no  means  left  for  the 
bank  to  obtain  a  new  supply  <>f  cash,  aftor  the  present  quantity  be 
p:iwl  away.  But  besides  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  interest 
of  the  funded  debt  in  cash,  there  air  many  thousand  persons  in 
Loudon  and  in  the  country,  v.lm  are  holders  of  bank  notes  that 
came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair  way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not 
stock  holder*  in  the  funds  ;  and  as  such  persons  have  had  no 
baud  in  increasing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  those  have  had, 
who  for  their  own  private  interest,  like  Boyd  and  others,  arc  con- 
tracting, or  pretending  to  contract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  con- 
em  e  they  have  a  just  right  that  their  bank  notes  should  be  paid 
first.  Boyd  has  been  very  sly  in  France,  in  changing  his  paper 
into  cash,  lie  will  be  just  as  sly  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
London  ;  for  he  has  learned  to  calculate  :  and  then  it  is  probable 
he  will  set  off  for  America. 

A  stoppage  of  payment  at  the  bank  is  not  a  new  tiling.  Smith 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  2.  says,  u  that  in  the 
year  1690,  exchequer  bills  fell  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent. — 
bank  notes  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  bank  stopped  payment.'* 
That  which  happened  in  1600,  may  happen  again  in  179G.  The 
period  in  which  it  happened  was  the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
king  William.  It  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  the  further  emis- 
sion of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and  to  the  raising  of  new 
loans  ;  and  the  peace  which  took  place  the  next  year  was  pro- 
bably hurried  on  by  this  circumstance,  and  saved  the  bank  from 
bankruptcy.  Smith  in  speaking  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
hank,  upon  another  occasion  says,  (book  ii.  chap.  2.)  «  This  great 
company  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  six- 
pences." When  a  bank  adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  six- 
pences, it  is  a  confession  of  insolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  every  case  of  failure  in 
finances,  since  the  system  of  paper  began,  has  produced  a  revo* 

vol.  n  48 
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lution  in  government,  either  total  or  partial.  A  failure  in  the 
finance  of  the  assignats  broke  up  the  revolutionary  government, 
and  produced  the  present  French  constitution.  A  failure  in  the 
finances  of  the  old  congress  of  America  and  the  embarrassments 
it  brought  upon  the  commerce,  broke  up  the  system  of  the  old 
confederation,  and  produced  the  federal  constitution.  If,  then, 
we  admit  of  reasoning  by  comparison  of  causes  and  events,  the 
failure  of  the  English  finances  will  produce  some  change  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  project  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  by 
applying  a  million  a-year  for  that  purpose,  while  he  continues 
adding  more  than  twenty  millions  a-year  to  it,  it  is  like  setting  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg  to  run  after  a  hare.  The  longer  he  runs 
the  farther  he  is  off. 

When    I    said    thai    the    funding    system  had    entered    the 
twent  dstence,  1    certainly    did    not    mean   that  it 

would  continue  twenty  years,  and  then  expire  as  a  lease  would.    I 
meant  to  describe  that  age  of  decrepitude  m  which  death  is  i 
day  to  be  expected,  and  life  cannot  continue  long.   But  the  death  of 
credit,  or  that  state  thai  is  called  bankruptcy,  is  not  alwaj 
by    those  -    of  risible    decline,    that    mark  the 

decline   of  natural   life.      In   the    progression   of  natural  hl'<  . 
cannot  counterfeit  youth,  no  ►arture  of  juv< 

abilities.     But  n  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  death  of  cre< 

for  though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actually  exist  in 

circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  app 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  bankrupt  of  to-d 
man  of  credit  but  the  day  b<  -  the  real 

of  his  affairs  known,  tfa  n  »<  e  that  he  had  I 

insolvent  long  before.     In  London,  t]  of  bank* 

niptcy   in    Bui  part   of  the  Subject  will  be  Well  and  feel 

ingly  understood. 

Mr.  Pitt   continually    talks    of  credit,    and    of  the   national 

sources.      I  two  of  the  feigned  app  by  which 

the  appro*  i.>  -  to  bankruptcy  are  concealed.      That  which  ho 

calls  credit  may  e\i>t,  as  I  hare  JUS(  shown,  m  ■  state  of  insol- 
vency, and  is  always  what  I  have  before  described  it  to  he, 
suspicion  OtUep, 

As   to  national    n  Mr.  I'itt,  like   all  the  English  finan- 

ciers that   preceded   him  sinco  the   funding  system    began,  has 
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uniformly  mistaken  the  nature  of  a  resource  ;  that  is,  they  have 
mistaken  it  consistently  with  the  delusion  of  the  funding  system ; 
but  time  is  explaining  the  delusion.  That  which  he  calls,  and  which 
they  called,  a  resource,  is  not  a  resource,  but  is  the  anticipation 
of  a  resource.  They  have  anticipated  what  icould  have  been  a 
resource  in  another  generation,  had  not  the  use  of  it  been  so  an- 
ticipated. The  funding  system  is  a  system  of  anticipation. 
Those  who  established  it  an  hundred  years  ago,  anticipated  the 
resources  of  those  who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  after  :  for 
the  people  of  the  present  day  have  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts 
contracted  at  that  time,  and  of  all  debts  contracted  since.  But  it  is 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  horse's  back.  Had  the  system 
i  an  hundred  years  before,  the  amount  of  taxes  at  this  time 
to  pay  the  annual  interest  at  four  per  cent,  (could  we  suppose 
such  a  system  of  insanity  to  have  thus  continued)  would  be  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  annually  :  for  the  capital  of  the  debt 
would  be  5486  millions,  according  to  the  ratio  that  ascertains  the 
expense  of  the  wars  for  the  hundred  years  that  are  past.  But 
before  it  could  have  reached  this  period,  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  them,  (for  it  is  in  paper  only 
that  sucb  a  nominal  revenue  could  be  collected,)  would  have  been 
as  low  or  lower  than  continental  paper  money  has  been  in  America, 
Of  t-signats  in  France  ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  contradicted. 

Do  we  not  see  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations,  disowns  the 
visionary  basis  upon  which  the  funding  system  is  built?  She  acts 
always  by  renewed  successions,  and  never  by  accumulating  addi- 
tions, perpetually  progressing.  Animals,  and  vegetables,  men 
and  trees,  have  existed  since  the  world  began  :  but  that  exist- 
ence has  been  carried  on  by  succession  of  generations,  and  not  by 
continuing  the  same  men  and  the  same  trees  in  existence  that  ex- 
isted first ;  and  to  make  room  for  the  new  she  removes  the  old. 
Every  natural  idiot  can  sec  this.  It  is  the  stock-jobbing  idiot 
only  that  mistakes.  He  has  conceived  that  art  can  do  what  na- 
ture cannot.  lie  is  teaching  her  a  new  system  ;  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  man  to  die  ;  that  the  scheme  of  creation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  the  funding  system  ;  that  it  can  pro- 
ceed by  continual  additions  of  new  beings  like  new  loans,  and  all 
live  together  in  eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the  graves,  thou  idiot, 
and  learn  the  folly  of  thy  arithmetic. 
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But  besides  these  things,  there  is  something  visibly  farcical  in 
the  whole  operation  of  loaning.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  four 
years  ago  that  such  a  rot  of  bankruptcy  spread  itself  over  Lon- 
don, that  the  whole  commercial  fabric  tottered  ;  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  stand  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  to  prevent 
or  suspend  a  general  bankruptcy,  the  government  lent  the  mer 
chants  six  millions  in  government  paper,  and  now  the  merchants 
lend  the  government  twenty-two  millions  in  their  paper  ;  and  two 
parties,  Boyd  and  Morgan,  men  but  little  known,  contend  who 
shall  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is  this !  It  reduces  the  oper- 
ation of  loaning  to  accommodation  paper,  in  which  the  competitors 
contend,  not  who  shall  lend,  but  who  shall  sign,  because  there  is 
something  to  be  got  for  signing. 

Every  English  stock-jobber  and  minister  boasts  of  the  credit 
of  England.  Its  credit,  say  they,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  There  ia  a  <_rood  reason  for  this  :  for  there  is 
not  another  country  in  Europe  that  could  be  made  the  dupe  ot 
such  a  delusion.  The  English  funding  system  will  remain  a 
monument  of  wonder,  not  so  much  on  aecount  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  carried,  as  of  the  folly  of  believing  in  it. 

Tho>e  who  hftd  formerly  predicted  that  the  funding  system 
would  break  Up  when  tin-  oV  bl  should  amount  to  one  hundred  or 
one   hundred   and    fifty  milh  I    only  in    not    distinguishing 

between  insolvency  and  actual  bankruptcy:  for  the  insolv< 
commenced  as  soon  bj  the  Lr,>venuiwnt  became  unable  to  pay  the 

interest    in    cash,  Or  to  give  cash  for  the   hank  notes  in  which 
interest  was    paid,   whether   that    inability  WOfl    known    or   no',    or 
whether  it  was    BUSpOCted  Of  not.       Insolvency  always  tl 

before  bankruptcy  :  for  bankruptcy  ia  nothing  more  than  the  pub- 
lication of  that  insolvency.      In  the  affair*  of  an  individual,  il 
ten  happens  that  insolvency  i  before  bankruptcy, 

and  that  the  insolvency  i-  concealed  and  earned  on  till  the  indivi- 
dual is  not  able  to  pay  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  A  government 
can  ward  off  bankruptcy  longer  than  an  individual  :  but  insolvency 
will  inevitably  produce  bankruptcy,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in 
a  government.  If  then  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  payable  <>n 
demand,  which  the  hank  boa  issued,  are  greater  than  the  bank  can 
pay  off,  the  bank  is  insolvent  :  and  when  that  insolvency  it  de- 
clared, it  is  bankruptcy 

*  Among  the  delusions  that  have  been  imposed  upon  ike  nation  by  minis- 
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I  come  now  to  show  the  several  ways  by  which  bank  notes  get 
into  circulation.  I  shall  afterwards  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total 
quantity  or  amount  of  bank  notes  existing  at  this  moment. 

The  bank  acts  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of  discount ; 
as  a  bank  of  deposite  ;  and  as  a  bank  for  the  government. 

1st,  As  a  bank  of  discount.  The  bank  discounts  merchants' 
bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When  a  merchant  has  a  bill 
that  will  become  due  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  wants  pay- 
ment before  that  time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him, 
deducting  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  bill  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months  it  must  be  redeemed.  This  trans- 
action is  done  altogether  in  paper  ;  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as 
a  bank  of  discount,  arise  entirely  from  its  making  use  of  paper  as 
money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to  the  merchant  in  discount- 
ing the  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank- 
notes to  the  bank  in  redeeming  it.  It  very  seldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  passes  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two  hundred  thousand 

ters,  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  its  affairs,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
is  a  motley,  amphibious-charactered  thing  called  the  balance  of  trade.  This 
balance  of  trade,  as  it  is  called,  is  taken  from  the  custom-house  books,  in 
which  entries  are  made  of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  also  of  all  cargoes  im- 
ported, in  each  year — and  when  the  value  of  the  exports,  according  to  the 
price  set  upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  custom-house,  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  import  ed  in  the  same  manner,  they  say,  the  balance 

of  trade  is  much  in  their  favor. 

The  custom-house  books  prove  regularly  enough  that  so  many  cargoes  have 
been  exported,  and  so  many  imported — but  this  is  all  that  they  prove,  or  wore. 
intended  to  prove.  They  have  uotbingto  do  with  the  balance  of  profit  or  loss  j 
and  it  is  ignorance  to  appeal  to  them  upon  that  account:  for  the  c;ise  is,  that 
the  greater  the  loss  is  in  anyone  year,  the  higher  will  this  thing  called  thb 
balance  of  trade  appear  to  be  according  to  the  custom-house  books.  Foi 
example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  convoy  has  been  taken  by 
the  French  this  year — consequently  those  cargoes  will  not  appear  as  imports 
on  the  CUStom-house  books,  and  therefore  the  balance  of  trade,  by  which  they 
mean  the  profits  of  it  will  appear  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  loss 
amounts  to — and  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  loss  nor.  happened,  the  profits 
would  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  the  less.  All  the  losses  happen- 
ing at  sea,  to  returning  cargoes,  by  accidents,  by  the  elements,  or  by  capture, 
make  the  balance  appear  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  export? — and  were 
they  all  lost  at  sea,  it  would  appear  to  be  all  profit  on  the  custom-house  books. 
Also  every  cargo  of  exports  that  is  lost  and  occasions  another  to  be  sent, 
adds  in  like  manner  to  the  side  of  the  exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This 
year  the  balance  of  trade  will  appear  high,  because  the  losses  have  been 
great  by  capture  and  by  storms.  The  ignorance  of  the  British  parliament 
in  listening  to  this  hackneyed  imposition  of  ministers  about  the  balance  of 
trade  is  astonishing.  It  shows  how  little  they  know  of  national  affairs — 
and  Mr.  Grey  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  them,  as  to  make  motions  about 
the  state  of  the  nation.  They  understand  only  fox-hunting  and  the  game  laws. 
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pounds  a-year,  (a  great  sum  to  be  made  merely  by  exchanging 
one  sort   of  paper   for  another,  and   which   shows  also  that  the 
merchants   of  that  place   are   pressed  for   money  lor  pavmeajts, 
instead  of  having  money  to  spare  to  lend  to  government,)  it  pi 
that  the  bank  discounts  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  annually. 
or  666,666/.  every  two  months  :   and  as  there  never  remain  in  the 
bank  more  than  two  month's  pledges,  of  the  value  of  666,666/. 
at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any 
one  time  should  not  be  more  than  to  that  amount      This  if 
ficient  to  show,  that  the  present  immense  quantity  of  bank  d 
which    are    distributed    through    every   city,    town,   village,  and 
farm-house  in  England, cannot  be  accounted  for  <>n  the  score  of 
discountn 

2d,   As  ■  bank  of  d<  the  bank 

m  to  lodge  it  th<  i  .  ml  to  be 

drawn  out  at  any   moment  the  depos 

irdtr.     When  the  business  of  discountin( 

that  of  depositing  x      man  dep< 

appht  -  counts  at  •  time  ;  f->r  it  would  be  like  pevmg 

for  lending  wing  it. 

k  ire  almost  entirely  in 
bank  |uently  they  add  nothing  to  the  soil 

the  bank 

ni«  nt  ;  and  besidsi  tin-,  the  depositee  ere  do  more  the  property 
of  the  bank  than  the  cash  or  bank  notes  in  a  merchant's  i  Quoting 
the  property  of  his  book-keeper. 

therefore  of  bank   i  road  what  the  discounting  buai 

admits  can  be  sccounted  for  on  | 

.'id.  The  ban  i  rnment.     This  is  the 

connexion  thai  thre  ink.    It  i-;  thn 

tin--  connexion  that  the  credit  •»!'  a  bank  i^  forced  tar  beyond  what 

.  and    Mill    fui  It  is 

through  tb  an  immense,  redundant  quantity 

of  bank  i)  irculation  ;  and  which, 

being  issued  because  I 

lie. 

When  the  tn  empty,  which  happens  in  almo 

the  bank  are  empty  also*     It  is 
in  this  condition  of  emptiness  mat  the  minister  has  recom 

emissions  of  what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  which  con- 
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tinually  generates  a  new  increase  of  bank  notes,  and  which  are 
sported  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the  bank 
to  pay  them. — These  exchequer  and  navy  bills  (being,  as  I  have 
said,  emitted  because  the  treasury  and  its  coffers  at  the  bank  are 
empty,  and  cannot  pay  the  demands  that  come  in)  are  no  other 
than  an  acknowledgment  that  the  bearer  is  entitled  to  receive  so 
much  money.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  settlement  of  an 
account,  in  which  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  balance  he  owes, 
and  for  which  he  gives  a  note  of  hand  ;  or  to  a  note  of  hand 
given    to    raise    money  upon  it. 

Sometimes  the  bank  discounts  those  bills  as  it  would  discount 
merchants  bills  of  exchange  ;  sometimes  it  purchases  them  of  the 
holders  at  the  current  price  ;  and  sometimes  it  agrees  with  the 
ministers  to  pay  an  interest  upon  them  to  the  holders,  and  keep 
them  in  circulation.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  an  additional 
quantity  of  bank  notes  gets  into  circulation,  and  are  sported,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  public,  without  there  being  property  in  the 
bank,  as  banker  for  the  government,  to  pay  them  ;  and  besides 
this,  the  bank  has  now  no  money  of  its  own  ;  for  the  money  that 
was  originally  subscribed  to  begin  the  credit  of  the  bank  with,  at 
its  first  establishment,  has  been  lent  to  government  and  wasted 
long  ago. 

u  The  bank  (says  Smith,  book  ii.  chap.  2.)  acts  not  only  as  an 
ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of  state  ;  it  receives  and  pays 
the  greater  part  of  the  annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public."  (It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  ])uhlic,  or  the  nation, 
is  always  put  for  the  government,  in  speaking  of  debts.)  "  It 
circulates"  (says  Smith)  "  exchequer  bills,  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
arc  frequently  not  paid  till  several  years  afterwards."  (This  ad- 
vancement is  also  done  in  bank  notes,  for  which  there  is  not  pro- 
perty in  the  bank.)  "  In  those  different  operations  (says  Smith) 
its  duty  to  the  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it,  without  any 
fault  of  its  directors,  to  overstock  the  circulation  with  paper  mo- 
ney."— banknotes.  How  its  duty  to  the  public  can  induce  it  to 
overstock  that  public  with  promissory  bank  notes  which  it  cannot 
pay,  and  thereby  expose  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  rum,  is 
too  paradoxical  to  be  explained  ;  for  it  is  on  the  credit  which  in- 
dividuals give  to  the  bank,  by  receiving  and  circulating  its  notes, 
and  not  upon  its  own  credit  or  its  own  property,  for  it  has  none, 
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that  the  bank  sports.  If,  however,  it  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to 
expose  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  least  equally  the  duty  of 
the  individuals  of  that  public  to  get  their  money  and  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  and  leave  it  to  placemen,  pensioners,  government 
contractors,  Reeves'  association,  and  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  who  have  voted  away  the  money  at  the  nod  of  the 
minister,  to  continue  the  credit  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their 
estates,  individually  and  collectively,  ought  to  answer  as  far  as  they 
will  go. 

There  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  mysterious,  sus- 
picious connexion,  between  the  minister  and  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  and  which  explains  itself  no  otherwise  than  by  a  continual 
increase  of  bank  notes.  "Without,  therefore,  entering  into  any 
further  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  bank  notes 
are  issued,  and  thrown  upon  the  public,  I  proceed,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  to  offer  an  estimate  on  the  total  quantity  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation 

However  disposed  governments  may  be  to  extort  money  by 
taxes  from  the  people,  ther*1  i*  >?  limit  to  the  -practice  established 
in  the  nature  of  things.  That  limit  is  the  proportion  between  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  of  money  what  it 
may,  and  tne  greatesi  quantity  of  taxes  that  ran  be  raised  upon  it. 
People  have  other  uses  for  money  besides  paying  taxes  ;  and  it  is 
only  a  proportional  part  of  that  money  they  can  spare  for  taxes, 
as  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  they  can  spare  for  house-rent,  for 
clothing,  or  for  any  other  particular  use.  These  proportions  find 
out  and  establish  themselves;  and  that  with  such  exactness,  thitf 
if  any  one  part  exceeds  its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money,  (bank  notes,)  there  was 
no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold  and  silver,  and  the  great- 
est quantity  of  money  that  ever  was  raised  in  taxes  during  that 
period,  never  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to  this  point.  The 
taxes  in  the  time  of  William  III.  never  reached  to  four  millions, 
before  the  invention  of  paper,  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  estimated  to  be  about  sixteen  millions. 
The  same  proportions  established  themselves  in  France.  There 
was  no  paper  money  in  France  before  the  present  revolution,  and 
the  taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  silver  money.  The  highest 
quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two  millions  sterling  ; 
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and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  the  nation  at  the 
same  time,  as  stated  by  M.  Neckar,  from  returns  of  coinage  at 
the  mint,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Administration  of  the  Finances,  v/as 
about  ninety  millions  sterling.  To  go  beyond  this  limit  of  a 
fourth  part,  in  England,  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  paper 
money  ;  and  the  attempt  to  go  beyond  it  in  France,  where  paper 
could  not  be  introduced,  broke  up  the  government. 

This  proportion,  therefore,  of  a  fourth  part,  is  the  limit  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  establishes  for  itself,  be  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  nation  more  or  less. 

The  amount  of  taxes,  in  England,  at  this  time  is  full  twenty 
millions  ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
bank  notes,  taken  together,  amounts  to  eighty  millions.  The 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  as  stated  by  lord  Hawkesbury's  secre- 
tary, (George  Chalmers,)  as  I  have  before  shown,  is  twenty  mil 
lions  ;  and,  therefore,  the  total  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion, all  made  payable  on  demand,  is  sixty  millions.  This  enor- 
mous sum  will  astonish  the  most  stupid  stock-jobber,  and  over- 
power the  credulity  of  .the  most  thoughtless  Englishman  :  but 
were  it  only  a  third  part  of  that  sum,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  something  curious  in  the  movements  of  this  modern 
complicated  machine,  the  funding  system  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that 
it  is  beginning  to  unfold  the  full  extent  of  its  movements.  In  the 
first  part  of  its  movements  it  gives  great  powers  into  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  the  last  part  it  takes  them  completely  away. 

The  funding  system  set  out  with  raising  revenues  under  the 
name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  government  became  both  pro- 
digal and  powerful.  The  loaners  assumed  the  name  of  creditors, 
and  though  it  was  soon  discovered  that  loaning  was  government- 
jobbing,  those  pretended  loaners,  or  the  persons  who  purchased 
into  the  funds  afterwards,  conceived  themselves  not  only  to  be 
creditors,  but  to  be  the  only  creditors. 

But  such  has  been  the  operation  of  this  complicated  machine, 
the  funding  system,  that  it  has  produced,  unperceived,  a  second 
generation  of  creditors,  more  numerous  and  far  more  formidable, 
and  withal  more  real  than  the  first  generation  ;  for  every  holder 
of  a  bank  note  is  a  creditor,  and  a  real  creditor,  and  the  debt  due 
to  him  is  made  payable  on  demand.  The  debt,  therefore,  which 
the  government  owes  to  individuals  is  composed  of  two  parts  ; 

vol.  ii.  49 
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the  one  about  four  hundred  millions  bearing  interest,  the  other 
about  sixty  millions  payable  on  demand.  The  one  is  called 
the  funded  debt,  the  other  is  the  debt  due  in  bank  notes. 

The  second  debt  (that  contained  in  the  bank  notes)  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  incurred  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  first  debt  ;  so 
that  in  fact  little  or  no  real  interest  has  been  paid  by  government. 
The  whole  has  been  delusion  and  fraud.  Government  first  con- 
tracted a  debt,  in  the  form  of  loans,  with  one  class  of  people,  and 
then  ran  clandestinely  in  debt  with  another  class,  by  means  of 
bank  notes,  to  pay  the  interest.  Government  acted  of  itself  in 
contracting  the  first  debt,  and  made  a  machine  of  the  bank  to 
contract  the  second.  It  is  this  second  debt  that  changes  the 
of  power  and  the  order  of  things  ;  for  it  puts  »t  in  the  \>o\\ 
even  a  small  part  of  the  holders  of  bank  notes,  (had  they  no  other 
motives  than  disgust  at  Pitt  and  Granville's  sedition  bills,)  to 
control  any  measure  of  government  they  found  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interest ;  and  that  not  l»y  popular  meetings,  or  popular 
societies,  but  by  the  simple  and  easy  operation  of  with-holding 
their  credit  from  that  government;  th.it  is,  by  individually  de- 
manding payment!  at  the  bank,  for  every  bank  note  tl  -  into 
their  hands.  Why  should  Put  and  Granville  export  that  the  very 
men  whom  they  insult  and  injure,  should,  at  the  name  time, 
tinue  to  support  the  measures  of  Pitt  and  GreaviUe,  by  giving 
credit  to  their  promissory  notes  of  payment  ?  No  new  i 
of   bank  notes  could  go  on  while  payment  was  demanding  on  the 

old,  and   the   'ash    in  the  bank  wasting  daily  away  :    not 

advances  l>r  made  to  government,  or  to  the  emperor,  to  carry  en 

the  war ;  nor  any  now  emission  t<>  be  made  on  exchequer  bills. 

44  The  haul,"  myfl  Smith,  [booh  h.  chap.  2)  i 
of  stale.'"  And  in  the  same  paragraph  he  Mty  i, ,i  The  stability  oftkt 
bank  if  sanoJ  /<>  that  of  the  British  govevmment ;"  which  i 
same  as  t«»  say  that  the  stability  of  the  government  hi  equal  to 

that  of  the  bank,  and  n<»  000X0.       If  then  the  bank  cannot  pay,  the 

area  trtaturer  of  the  holy  Rosmm  empire  (8.  K.  I.  A.*)  is  a  bank- 
rupt. When  folly  invented  titles,  she  did  not  attend  t<>  their  appli- 
cation; for  ever  since  the  government  <•('  England  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  arch-trea$mrere,  it  has  been  running  into  bankrupt 
and  as   to  the  tich  treasurer  apparent,  ho  has  boon  a  bankrupt 

♦  Tart  of  the  inscription  on  an  English  guinea. 
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long  ago.     "What  a  miserable  prospect  has  England  before  its 
eyes  ! 

Before  the  war  of  1755,  there  were  no  bank  notes  lower  than 
twenty  pounds.  During  that  war,  bank  notes  of  fifteen  pounds 
and  of  ten  pounds  were  coined  ;  and  now,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  they  are  coined  as  low  as  five  pounds. 
Those  five  pound  notes  will  circulate  chiefly  among  little  shop- 
is,  butchers,  bakers,  market  people,  renters  of  small  houses, 
lodgers,  ice.  All  the  hi^rh  departments  of  commerce,  and  the 
affluent  stations  of  life  were  already  overstocked,  as  Smith  ex- 
presses it,  with  the  bank  notes.  No  place  remained  open  where- 
in to  crowd  an  additional  quantity  of  bank  notes  but  among  the  class 
of  people  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  could 
bo  best  effected  by  coining  five  pound  notes.  This  conduct  has 
the  appearance  of  that  of  an  unprincipled  insolvent,  who,  when 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  will 
borrow  as  low  as  live  pounds  of  the  servants  in  his  house,  and 
break  the  next  day. 

lint  whatever  momentary  relief  or  aid  the  minister  and  his  bank 
might  expect  from  this  low  contrivance  of  five  pound  notes,  it 
will  increase  the  inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
hasten  the  destruction  of  all  ;  for  even  the  small  taxes  that  used 
to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be  paid  in  those  notes,  and  the  bank 
will  soon  find  itself  with  scarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
hair-powder  guinea  tax  brings  in. 

The  bank  notes  make  the  most  serious  part  of  the  business  of 
finance  :  what  is  called  the  national  funded  debt  is  but  a  trifle 
when  put  in  comparison  with  it ;  yet  the  case  of  the  bank  notes 
has  never  been  touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the  minister  or  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  upon  what  foundation,  such  immense  quantities  are  is- 
sued. I  have  stated  the  amount  of  them  at  sixty  millions  ;  I  have 
produced  data  for  that  estimation  ;  and  besides  this,  the  apparent 
quantity  of  them,  far  beyond  that  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  nation, 
corroborates  the  statement.  Were  there  but  a  third  part  of  sixty 
millions,  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound  ;  for  no 
new  supply  of  money,  as  before  said,  can  arrive  at  the  bank,  as 
all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper. 

When  the  funding  system  began,  it  was  not  doubled  that  the 
loans  that  had  been  borrowed  would  be  repaid.     Government  not 
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only  propagated  that  belief,  but  it  began  paying  them  off.  In  time 
this  profession  came  to  be  abandoned  :  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  bank  notes  will  march  the  same  way  ;  for  the  amount  of 
them  is  only  another  debt  under  another  name  ;  and  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  at  last  propose  funding  them.  In  that 
case  bank  notes  will  not  be  so  valuable  as  French  assignats.  The 
assignats  have  a  solid  property  in  reserve,  in  the  national  do- 
mains ;  bank  notes  have  none ;  and,  besides  this,  the  English 
revenue  must  then  sink  down  to  what  the  amount  of  it  was  before 
the  funding  system  began — between  three  and  four  millions  ;  one 
of  which  the  arch-treasurer  would  require  for  himself,  and  the 
arch-treasurer  apparent  would  require  three-quarters  of  a  million 
more  to  pay  his  debts.  "  In  France,"  says  Sterne,  "  they  order 
these  things  better." 

I  have  now  exposed  the  English  system  of  finance  to  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  ;  for  this  work  will  be  published  in  all  languages. 
In  doing  this  I  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to  those  numerous 
citizen!  of  neutral  nations  who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  that 
fraudulent  system,  and  who  have  property  at  stake  upon  the 
event. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  as  far  as  an  individual 
.    '.  !        •  I  [if  I  may  use  the  expression  without  anv 

immoral  D  the    piratical    depredations    committed    on    the 

American   commerce   by  the    English    government.      I   have  re- 
taliated  for  Franco  on  the  subject  of  finance  :    and  1  conclude 
with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  expression  he  used  against  Fra 
and  say,  that  the  English  system  of  finance  "  is  on  tiik  verge, 

.N.n    I'VlN    IN    TBI   >■'    I   I     OF   BANKRUPTCY." 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
Paris,  jfyn'/8,  1796. 


TO 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE 


Paris,  Sept.  25,  1793. 
Fellow  citizens, 

I  receive  with  affectionate  gratitude,  the  honor  which  the  late 
national  assembly  has  conferred  upon  me,  by  adopting  me  a 
citizen  of  France  ;  and  the  additional  honor  of  being  elected  by 
my  fellow  citizens  a  member  of  the  national  convention.  Happily 
impressed,  as  I  am,  by  those  testimonies  of  respect  shown  to- 
wards me  as  an  individual,  I  feci  my  felicity  increased  by  seeing 
the  barrier  broken  down  that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth, 
and  limited  citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation. 

Had  those  honors  been  conferred  in  an  hour  of  national  tran- 
quillity, they  would  have  afforded  no  other  means  of  showing  my 
affection,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed  them ;  but  they  come 
accompanied  with  circumstances  that  give  me  the  honorable 
opportunity  of  commencing  my  citizenship  in  the  stormy  hour  of 
difficulties.  I  come  not  to  enjoy  repose.  Convinced  that  the 
cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind,  and  that  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  by  a  wish,  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dan- 
gers and  honors  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any  great  change,  such 
as  that  accomplished  on  the  10th  of  August,  is  unavoidably  the 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind,  highly  agitated  by 
hope,  suspicion,  and  apprehension,  continues  without  rest  till  the 
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change  be  accomplished.  But  let  us  now  look  calmly  and  confi- 
dently forward,  and  success  is  certain.  It  is  no  longer  the  paltry 
cause  of  kings,  or  of  this  or  that  individual,  that  calls  France  and 
her  armies  into  action.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  all.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  era,  that  shall  blot  despotism  from  the 
earth,  and  fix,  on  the  lasting  principles  of  peace  and  citizenship, 
the  great  republic  of  man. 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  have  borne  a  share  in  the  commti 
ment  and  complete  establishment  of  one  revolution,  i^I  mean  the 
revolution  of  America.)  The  success  ami  rvents  of  that  revolu- 
tion are  encouraging  to  us.  The  pre  rod  happiness  that 
Hnce  flowed  to  that  country.  h..>»-  amply  rewarded  her  for  all 
the  hardships   sin-  t-ndurrd,  and  for  all   the  dangers  she  ent 

The  pcinciplef  on   which  the!  revolution  began*  have  extended 
H- ;  and  an  OTer-rulio  is  regene- 

old  world  1>\    the  principles  of  the  new.      Tin-  distance 
■in  all    th»»  Other  pel  I  admit  of 

tee  principles  beyond  bei  own  l>"undaries.     It  in 
to  th-  hat  she  sf  the  staii 

of    lab  ii   battles, 

1  success  to  Amen 
it  to  Fi  n  is  inn  i  conquei 

mined   t<>  The   milita  that  now 

unit'-  then  inch  u  the  despots  of 

Dotbing*  m  form  no  Lion  upon.  know 

I  |  im-t    a    nation.       Tin  ■■  1    i  1 1 1  j  -  bOQD 

tYoin 

robable  roeooM  of 

despot  ag  dgc  rod  their  expe- 

nd. 
But  la   a  008 
of  circumstances  arise,  thai 

lotions,     w  ban  ■»  ■  boat  ;'"i  knows 

not  the  extent  of  tht  power  afaiaat  which  he  contanrls.  New 
armies  ariat  against  him  with  the  poceeoity  of  the  moment.  It  is 
then  thai  the  diffici  mj  multiply,  us  in  the 

l  neighl 
when  he  expected  them  to  end. 
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The  only  war  that  has  any  firnilarity  of  circumstances  with  the 
present,  is  the  late  revolutionary  war  in  America.  On  her  part,  as 
it  now  is  in  France,  it  was  a  war  of  the  whole  nation.  There  it 
was  that  the  enemy,  hy  beginning  to  conquer,  put  himself  in  a 
condition  of  being  conquered.  His  first  victories  prepared  him 
for  defeat.  He  advanced  till  he  could  not  retreat,  and  found 
himself  among  a  nation  of  armies. 

Were  it  now  to  be  proposed  to  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  to 
escort  tbem  Into  the  middle  of  France,  and  there  leave  them  to 
make  the  most  of  such  I  situation,  thev  would  see  too  much  into 
the  dangetl  of  it  to  accept  the  oiler,  and  the  same  dangers  would 
attend  them  could  thev  arrive  there  by  any  other  means.  Where 
then  is  the  military  policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  they  would  refuse  by  choice.  But  to  reason  with 
despots  is  throwing  reason  away.  The  best  of  arguments  is  a 
vigorous  preparation. 

.Man  is  ever  a  stranger  to  the  wavs  bv  which  Providence  regu- 
lates the  order  of  things.     The  interference  of  foreign  despots. 

may  serve  to  introduce  into  their  OWU  ensla\ed  countries  the  prin- 
ciples   that    thev    come    tO     oppose*       Liberty    and    equality    are 

blessings  too  great  to  be  the  inheritance  of  Prance  alone.  It  is  an 

honor  to  her  to  be   their  first  champion  ;    and  she  may  now  say  to 

her  enemies,  with  s  mighty  roice,  "O!  Ye  Austrians,  ye  Prus- 
sians'   Ye    who    n«»w  turn    your    bayonets    against  us,  it  is  for  all 

Europe  j    it   is  for  all  mankind,  and  n«>t  for  France  alone,  that  sho 

raises  the  standard  of  liberty  and  equality  !" 

The  public  cause  has  hitherto  suffered  from  the  contradictions 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  constituent  assembly.  Those 
contradictions  have  served  to  divide  the  opinions  of  individuals  at 

home,  and  to  obscure  the  great  principles  of  the  revolution  in 
other  countries.  But  when  those  contradictions  shall  be  removed, 
and  the  constitution  made  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  rights  ; 
when  the  bagatelles  of  monarchy,  royalty,  regency ;  and  he- 
reditary succession  shall  be  exposed,  with  all  their  absurdities,  a 
new  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the  world,  and  the  revolution 
will  derive  new  strength  by  being  universally  understood. 

The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France  extends  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.  Every  nation  is  becoming 
her  colleague,  and  every  court  is  become  her  enemy.  It  is  now 
the  cause   of  all  nations  against  the  cause  of  all  courts.     The 
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terror  that  despotism  felt,  clandestinely  begot  a  confederation  of 
despots  ;  and  their  attack  upon  France  was  produced  by  their 
fears  at  home. 

In  entering  on  this  great  scene,  greater  than  any  nation  has 
been  called  to  act  in,  let  us  say  to  the  agitated  mind,  be  calm. 
Let  us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  revenge.  Let  us 
begin  the  new  era  by  a  greatness  of  friendship,  and  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  union  and  success. 

Your  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


REASONS 


FOR    PRESERVING      THE      LIFE      OF    LOUIS    CAPET,    AS    DELIVERED 
TO    THE    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 


Citizen  President, 

My  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  monarchy  are  sufficiently  known; 
they  originate  in  principles  of  reason  and  conviction,  nor,  except 
with  life,  can  they  ever  be  extirpated  ;  but  my  compassion  for  the 
up  fortunate,  whether  friend  or  enemy,  is  equally  lively  and 
sincere. 

I  voted  that  Louis  should  be  tried,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
1  proofs  to  the  world  of  the  perfidy,  corruption,  and  abomina- 
tion of  the  monarchical  system.  The  infinity  of  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  exposes  them  in  the  most  glaring  and  hideous 
colors  ;  thence  it  results,  that  monarchy,  whatever  form  it  may 
assume,  arbitrary  or  otherwise,  becomes  necessarily  a  centre, 
round  which  are  united  every  species  of  corruption,  and  the  kingly 
trade  is  no  less  destructive  of  all  morality  in  the  human  breast, 
than  the  trade  of  an  executioner  is  destructive  of  its  sensibility. 

I  remember,  during  my  residence  in  another  country,  that  I  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentence  of  M.  Autheine,  at  the 
Jacobins,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  my  own  idea, — "  Make 
me  a  king  to-day,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  be  a  robber  to-morrow." 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  Louis  Capet  had 
been  born  in  an  amiable  and  respectable  neighborhood,  at  liberty 
to  practice  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  had  he  been  thus  situated,  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  shown  himself  destitute  of 
social  virtues  :  we  are,  in  a  moment  of  fermentation  like  this, 
naturally  little  indulgent  to  his  vices,  or  rather  to  those  of  monarchi- 
cal governments ;  we  regard  them  with  additional  horror  and  indig- 
nation ;  not  that  they  are  more  heinous  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  because  our  eyes  are  now  open,  and  the  veil  of  delusion 

VOL.  II  SO 
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is  at  length  withdrawn ;  yet  the  lamentable,  degraded  state  to 
which  he  is  actually  reduced,  is  surely  far  less  imputable  to  him, 
than  to  the  constituent  assembly,  which,  of  its  own  authority,  with- 
out consent  or  advice  of  the  people,  restored  him  to  the  throne. 

I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  flight,  or  abdication,  of  Loui9 
XVI.,  and  when  he  was  taken  and  brought  back.  The  proposal 
of  restoring  him  to  supreme  power  struck  me  with  amazement ; 
and  although  at  that  time  I  was  not  a  French  citizen,  yet  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  I  employed  all  the  efforts  that  depended  on 
me  to  prevent  it 

A  small  society,  composed  only  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom 
are  now  members  of  the  convention,  took  at  that  time  the  name 
of  the  Republican  club,  (societe  republicaine.)  This  society 
opposed  the  restoration  of  Louis,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
personal  ofiem  < is,  as  in  order  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  republican  system  and  an  equal  representa- 
tion. 

With   this    design,  I  traced  out  in  the  English  language  certain 
propositions,  which  were  translated  with  some  trilling  literal 
and  signed   by  Achilles   Duchatlet,  actually  lieutenant-general  in 
the  army  of  the  French  republic,  and  at  that  tin  F  the  five 

members  which  coi  iv  little  party  :  the  law  requiring  the 

signature  of  a  citizen  at  the  bottom  of  each  printed  pap< 

The  paper  was  indignantly  torn  bv  Rfalouet;  and  brought  forth 

in   this    very  room  SI  an    article  of   accusation  against  the  p< 
who  had  signed  it,  the  author  and  their  adherents,  but   such   II  the 
revolution  of  events,  that  tins  paper  is  now  received  and  brought 

forth   for    a    verv    opposite    purpose  :    to    remind    the     nation    of 

the  errors  of  that  unfortunate  day,  that  fatal  error  of  not  having 

then  banished  Loins  \YI.  prom   its   bosom,  and    not  to  plead  this 

day  in  favor  of  bis  exile,  preferable  to  his  death. 

The  paper  in  question,  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms  ; 
44  Brethren    and   fellow  citi/ 

41  The  serene  tranquillity,  the  mutual  confidence  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  us,  during  the  time  of  the  late  king's  escape,  the 
indifference  with  which  we  beheld  him  return,  are  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  absence  of  a  king  il  more  desirable  than  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  is  not  only  a  political  superfluity,  but  a  grievous 
burden,  pressing  hard  on  the  whole  nation. 
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"  Let  us  not  be  imposed  upon  by  sophisms  ;  all  that  concerns 
this,  is  reduced  to  four  points. 

11  He  has  abdicated  the  throne  in  having  fled  from  his  post. 
Abdication  and  desertion  are  not  characterized  by  the  length  of 
absence  ;  but  by  the  single  act  of  flight.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  act  is  every  thing,  and  the  time  nothing. 

"  The  nation  can  never  give  back  its  confidence  to  a  man  who, 
false  to  his  trust,  perjured  to  his  oath,  conspires  a  clandestine 
flight,  obtains  a  fraudulent  passport,  conceals  a  king  of  France 
under  the  disguise  of  a  valet,  directs  his  course  towards  a  frontier 
covered  with  traitors  and  deserters,  and  evidently  meditates  a 
return  into  our  country,  with  a  force  capable  of  imposing  his  own 
despotic  laws. 

"  Whether  ought  his  flight  to  be  considered  as  his  own  act,  or 
the  act  of  those  who  fled  with  him  !  Was  it  a  spontaneous  reso- 
lution of  his  own,  or  was  it  inspired  into  him  by  others  ?  The 
alternative  is  immaterial  :  whether  fool  or  hypocrite,  idiot  or 
traitor,  he  has  prosed  himself  equally  unworthy  of  the  important 
functions  that  had  been  delegated  to  him. 

11  la  every  sense  that  the  question  can  be  considered,  the  re- 
ciprocal obligation  which  subsisted  between  us  is  dissolved.  He 
holds  no  longer  any  authority.  We  owe  him  no  longer  obedi- 
ence. We  sec  in  him  no  more  than  an  indifferent  person  ;  we 
can  regard  him  only  as  Louis  Capet. 

M  The  history  of  Prance  presents  little  else  than  a  long  series 
of  public  calamity,  which  takes  its  source  from  the  vices  of  the 
king!  :  we  have  been  the  wretched  victims  that  have  never  ceased 
to  sutler  either  for  them  or  by  them.  The  catalogue  of  their 
oppressions  was  complete,  but  to  complete  the  sum  of  their 
crimes,  treason  yet  was  wanting.  Now  the  only  vacancy  is  tilled 
up,  the  dreadful  list  is  full ;  the  system  is  exhausted  :  there  are 
no  remaining  errors  for  them  to  commit,  their  reign  is  conse- 
quently at  an  end. 

"  What  kind  of  office  must  that  be  in  a  government  which 
requires  neither  experience  nor  ability  to  execute  1  That  may  be. 
abandoned  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth,  that  may  be  filled 
with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tyrant,  with  equal  effect  as  by  the 
good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise  ?  An  oflice  of  this  nature  is  a  mere 
nonentity  :  it  is  a  place  of  show,  not  of  use.  Let  France  then, 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  no  longer  be  deluded  by  the  sound  of 
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words,  and  let  her  deliberately  examine,  if  a  king,  however  insig- 
nificant and  contemptible  in  himself,  may  not  at  the  same  time  be 
extremely  dangerous. 

u  The   thirty   millions   which  it  costs  to  support  a  king  in  the 
eclat  ofltapid   brutal  luxury,  presents  us  with  an  easy  method  cf 
reducing  taxes,  which  reduction  would  at  soot  release  the  people, 
and  stop  the  progress  of  political  eorruptioa.     Tl 
natini:  Bpleodtf  of  thr 

but  in  a  conspicuous  sense  of  their  own   dignity,    and   in    ■ 

lrbarous  follies  and    crimes,  winch,  under   the 
sanction  of  royalty,  haw  hitherto  desolated  Etaro] 
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iplt  know  how  to  i  them- 

selv< 

Hi.  '.«  s  and  the    exertions  01*  the 

republ  id,  whan  I  i*  reinstated  in  full 

h\   bis    th^ht  bad 

lation 
in  which  tl.  iill\  inv. 

,  I  hare  bean  <\n-,\\. 
by  the  fo  ceeeity ;  i 

trea< ■'..  in  the  l  istitution  have  been  bro 

i  of  trea>i»ii  an 

nation,  and    produced  Hy  a    ice os) d   reroluti 

people  bave  heal  down  royalty,  rx  o  rise  agai 

of  the  whole   world,  the  inti 

depravity,  the  m.  \  it. dde  effects  of  m 
ethical  goi  i  then  onl) 

consider  d,  w  os  with  in 

i  when  1  i  n  the 

• 
.ib  perjui  j 

'.-inn  the  constituent  assembly   than  tl. 
Hut  i  toaoJdi  rati  m,  there  is  on* 
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cumstance  in  his  life  which  ought  to  cover,  or  at  least  to  palliate  a 
great  number  of  his  transgressions,  and  this  very  circumstance 
affords  to  the  French  nation  a  blessed  occasion  of  extricating 
itself  from  the  yoke  of  kings,  without  defiling  itself  in  the  impuri- 
ties of  their  blood. 

It  is  to  France  alone,  I  know,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
owe  that  support  which  enabled  them  to  shake  off  the  unjust  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Britain.  The  ardor  and  zeal  which  she  dis- 
played  to  provide  both  men  llld  money,  were  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  thirst  (bf  liberty*      But   as    the   nation    at    that  time, 

reetraiaed  by  the  abackiee  of  bar  own  government,  could  only  act 
by  the  means  of  a  monarchical  organ,  this  organ — whatever  in 
other  lenpecti  the  object  might  be,  certainly  performed  a  good, 

a  great  action.  Let  then  these  United  State*  be  the  safeguard 
md  asylum  of  Louis  Capet  There,  hereafter,  far  removed  from 
has  miaeriea  and  crimes  of  royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  con- 
stant aspect  of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of  govern 
inent  OOOaiatl  not  in  binge,  but  in  fair,  equal,  and  honorable  repre- 
sentetion. 

In  relating  this  circumstance,  and  in  submitting  this  proposition, 
I  consider  myself  as  ■  citizen  of  both  countries.  I  submit  it  as  a 
citizen  of  America,  who  feels  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owes 
iv  Frenchman.  I  submit  it  also  as  a  man,  who,  although 
the  enemy  of  kings,  cannot  forget  that  they  are  subject  to  human 
frailties. 

1  support  my  proposition  as  a  citizen  of  the  French  republic, 
because  it  appears  to  me  the  best,  and  most  politic  measure  that 
can  be  adopted. 

As  far  as  inv  experience  in  public  life  extends,  I  have  ever  ob- 
!,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  invariably  just,  both 
in  their  intentions  and  their  object  ;   but  the  true  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  effect,  does  not  always   show  itself  in   the  first  in- 
stance. 

For  example  ;  the  Fmglish  nation  had  groaned  under  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Stuarts.  Hence  Charles  I.  lost  his  life  ;  yet  Charles 
II.  was  restored  to  all  the  plenitude  of  power,  which  his  father  had 
lost. 

Forty  years  afterwards  the  same  family  strove  to  re-establish 
their  ancient  oppressions  ;  so  the  nation  then  banished  from  its 
territories    the  whole  race.     The  remedy   was   effectual.     The 
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Stuart  family  sunk  into  obscurity,  crowded  itse.f  with  the  multi- 
tude, and  is  at  length  extinct. 

Two  brothers  of  Louis  Capet  have  banished  themselves  from 
the  country ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  bear  with  the  spirit  and 
etiquette  of  the  courts  where  they  reside.  They  can  advance  no 
pretensions  on  their  own  account,  so  long  as  Louis  Capet  shall 
live. 

Monarchy,  in  France,  was  a  system  pregnant  with  crimes  and 
murders  ;  cancelling  all  natural  ties,  even  those  by  which  brothers 
are  united.  We  kno,w  how  often  they  have  assassinated  each 
other  to  pave  a  way  to  power.  As  those  hopes  which  the  emi- 
grants had  reposed  in  Louis  XVI.  are  fled,  the  last  which  remains 
rests  upon  his  death,  and  their  situation  inclines  them  to  desire  this 
catastrophe,  that  they  may  once  again  rally  round  an  active  chief, 
and  try  one  further  effort  under  the  fortune  of  the  ci-devant 
monsieur  and  d'Artois. 

That  such  an  enterprize  would  precipitate  them  into  a  new 
abyss  of  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  ;  but 
yet  it  might  be  attended  with  mutual  loss,  and  it  is  our  duty  as 
legislators,  not  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood,  when  our  purpose  may  be 
effectually  accomplished  without  it. 

It  has  already  been  proposed  to  abolish  the  punishment  of 
death.  This  cause  must  find  its  advocates  in  every  corner,  where 
enlightened  politicians  and  lovers  of  humanity  exist ;  and  it  ought 
above  all  to  find  them  in  this  assembly. 

Monarchical  governments  have  trained  the  human  race,  and 
inured  it  to  the  sanguinary  arts  and  refinements  of  punishment ; 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  punishment  which  has  so  long  shocked 
the  sight  and  tormented  the  patience  of  the  people,  that  now,  ia 
their  turn,  they  practice  in  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  But  it 
becomes  us  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  the  abomination 
and  perversity  of  monarchical  examples  :  as  France  has  been  the 
first  of  European  nations  to  abolish  royalty,  let  her  also  be  the 
first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  to  find  out  a  milder 
and  more  effectual  substitute. 

In  the  particular  case  now  under  consideration,  I  submit  the 
following  propositions:  1st,  that  the  national  convention  shall 
pronounce  sentence  of  banishment  on  Louis  and  his  family.  2d, 
That  Louis  Capet  shall  be  detained  in  prison  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  at  that  epoch  the  sentence  of  banishment  to  be  executed. 
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To  preserve  the  benefits  of  what  is  called  civilized  life,  and  to 
remedy,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  which  it  has  produced,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  objects  of  reformed  legisla- 
tion. 

Whether  that  state  that  is  proudly,  perhaps  erroneously  called 
civilization,  has  most  promoted  or  most  injured  the  general  hap- 
piness of  man,  is  a  question  that  may  be  strongly  contested.  On 
one  side,  the  spectator  is  dazzled  by  splendid  appearances  ;  on  the 
other,  he  is  shocked  by  extremes  of  wretchedness  ;  both  of  which 
he  has  erected.  The  most  affluent  and  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race  are  to  be  found  in  the  countries  that  are  called 
civilized. 

To  understand  what  the  state  of  society  ought  to  be,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  idea  of  the  natural  and  primitive  state  of 
man  ;  such  as  it  is  at  this  day  among  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica. There  is  not,  in  that  state,  any  of  those  spectacles  of  hu- 
man misery  which  poverty  and  want  present  to  our  eyes,  in  all 
the  towns  and  streets  of  Europe.     Poverty,  therefore,  is  a  thing 

*  The  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  following  piece,  was  a  Sermon 
preached  by  Watson,  bishop  of  Landaff,  entitled  "  The  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God,  in  having  made  both  rich  and  poor ;  with  an  appendix,  containing 
reflections  on  the  present  state  of  England  and  France." 

The  error  contained  in  the  title  of  this  Sermon,  determined  me  to  publish 
my  Agrarian  Justice.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  God  made  rich  and  poor;  he 
made  only  male  and  female,  and  he  gave  them  the  earth  for  their  inherit- 
ance. 
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created  by  that  which  is  called  civilized  life.  It  exists  not  in  the 
natural  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  state  is  without 
those  advantages  which  flow  from  agriculture,  arts,  science,  and 
manufactures. 

The  life  of  an  Indian  is  a  continual  holiday,  compared  with  the 
poor  of  Europe  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  abject 
when  compared  to  the  rich.  Civilization,  therefore,  or  that  which  is 
so  called,  has  operated  two  i  make  one  part  of  so< 

more  affluent,  and  the  other  more  wretched,  than  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  either  in  a  Datura]  state. 

It  is  alwa  le  to  go  from  the  natural  to  the  civili/ 

but  it  is  never  possible  to  i_r'>  from  the  civilized  to  the  natural  si 
The  reason  is,  that  man,  in  a  natural  state,  subsisting  by  bunting, 
requires  ten  tii  >f  land  to  range  over,  to  procure 

•  would  support  him  in  a  civilian 
where  the  earth  is  cultivated.     When,  therefore,  a  country 
comes    populous   by  tin-    additional   aids    of  cultivation,   arts    and 
science,  th-  rving  things   in  that  it 

M  without  it,  there  cannot  1 K  ince  tor  more,  pci! 

than  a  tenth  part  of  it-  mhahr  The  thing,  therefore,  now  to 

.  to  n  up  dv  the  evils,  and  •    the  benefits  that 

MlOg  from  the  natural  to  that  which  is 
Called  the  Cn  lll/'-d   it 

In  taking  Iter  upon  tins  ground,  the  first  principle  of 

civilization    OUgfat    to    haw  I  OUgfat    slill    to  he,  that    the 

condition  of  every  p<  rson  born  into  tin-  world,  aft 
civilization  comment  it  not  to  be  worse  than  if  he  bad  been 

bom  before  that   period.     But  the  fact   i-.  that  the  condition  of 

million-,  in  I'uropc.  ifl  far  WOTSe  than  if  they  had 

nan  before  civilisation  began,  or  had  been  born  among  the 
Indian- of  tforth-A  '  the  pfooeot  day.     1  will  then 

this  fact  boa  bappenod. 

h   i-  a    pot  tion  D(  OntrOVeited,  that  the  earth,  m  fa  na- 

tural, uiKi.lt  i\ ;,-  ,  and  ever  would   have  continue 

be,  thr  common  >('  ihr    Innufi   ••tier.       In  tfa 

man  would  have  been  born  to  property.     He  would  have  h 
joint  life  proprietor  with  the  reel  in  the  property  of  the  sod,  and  in 

all  its  natural  production!  \«  ;:<  tahle  and  aniiii al. 

Hut    the    earth    in    itfl  natural  itato,  a-^  bei  is  capable  0\ 

supporting  hut  a  Bmall  number  of  inhabitants  compared  with  what 
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it  is  capable  of  doing  in  a  cultivated  state.  And  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  improvement  made  by  cultivation,  from  the 
earth  itself,  upon  which  that  improvement  is  made,  the  idea  of 
landed  property  arose  from  that  inseparable  connexion  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  it  is  the  value  of  the  improvement  only,  and 
not  the  earth  itself,  that  is  individual  property.  Every  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  of  cultivated  land,  owes  to  the  community,  a 
ground-rent ;  for  I  know  of  no  better  term  to  express  the  idea  by, 
for  the  laud  which  he  holds  :  and  it  is  from  this  ground-rent  that 
the  fund  proposed  in  this  plan  is  to  issue. 

It  is  deducible,  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  from  all 
the  histories  transmitted  to  US,  that  the  idea  of  landed  property 
commenced  with  cultivation,  and  thai  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
landed  property  before  that  time.  U  could  not  exist  in  the  first 
state  of  man,  that  of  hunters,     li  did  not  exist  .n  the  second 

state,  that  of  shepherds:  neither  Abraham,  Isaac, Jacob,  nor  Job, SO 
bras  the  history  of  the  Bible  may  be  credited  in  probable  things, 
were   owners    of  land.      Their   property    consisted,  as    is   always 

enumerated,  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  travelled  with  mem 
from  place  to  place.  The  frequent  contentions  at  that  time, 
about  the  use  of  B  well  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia,  where  those 

people  lived,  show  also  that  there  was  no  landed  property.     It 

was  not  admitted  that  land  could  be  claimed  as  property. 

There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  landed  property  originally. 

Man  did  not  make  the  earth,  and,  though  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
occupy  it,  he  had  no  right  to  locate  as  hie  property  in  perpetuity 

any    part   of  it  :    neither   did    the   creator  of  the  earth  open  aland 

office,  from  whence  the  first  title-deeds  should  issue;  Whence 
then,  arose  the  idea  of  landed  property  ?  I  answer  as  before, 
that  when  cultivation  began,  the  idea  of  landed  property  began 
with  it,  from  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  improvement 
made  by  cultivation  from  the  earth  itself,  upon  which  that  im- 
provement was  made.  The  value  of  the  improvement  so  far 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  natural  earth,  at  that  time,  as  to  absorb 
it ;  till,  in  the  end,  the  common  right  of  all  became  confounded 
into  the  cultivated  right  of  the  individual.  But  there  are,  never- 
theless, distinct  species  of  rights,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long 
us  the  earth  endures. 

It  is  only  by  tracing  things  to  their  origin  that  we  can  gain 
rightful  ideas  of  them,  and  it  is  by  gaining  such  ideas  that  we  dis- 
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cover  the  boundary  that  divides  right  from  wrong,  and  which 
teaches  every  man  to  know  his  own.  I  have  entitled  this  tract 
Agrarian  Justice,  to  distinguish  it  from  Agrarian  Law.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  Agrarian  Law  in  a  country  improved  by 
cultivation  ;  for  though  every  man,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
is  a  joint  proprietor  of  it  in  its  natural  state,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  a  joint  proprietor  of  cultivated  earth.  The  additional 
value  made  by  cultivation,  after  the  system  was  admitted,  became 
the  property  of  those  who  did  it,  or  who  inherited  it  from  them, 
or  who  purchased  it.  It  hnd  originally  no  owner.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, I  advocate  the  right,  and  interest  myself  in  the  hard  case  of 
all  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  natural  inheritance  by 
the  introduction  of  the  sy-tem  of  landed  property,  I  equally  de- 
fend the  right  of  the  possessor  to  the  part  which  is  his. 

Cultivation  is,  at  least,  one  of  tho  <ireate*t  natural  improvements 
ever  made  1>\  human  invention.  It  baa  given  to  created  rarth  a 
ten  fold  value.  But  the  landed  monoply  that  began  with  it,  has 
produced    the  <\il.      It  has  disposeeeeed  nu  to  than  half 

the  inhabitant  \   nation  of  their  natural  inheritance,  with- 

out  providing  for  them,  a<  ou^ht  10  have  heeu  done,  nn  in.! 
ficiition  for  Ifa  itcd  a  species  of  sonants 

and  wrctrhe.-  •  before. 

In  B  of  th"  persons  thus  dispossessed,  it  is  a 

right,  and  not  I  chant;.,  thai  I  am  pleading  for.    But  it  is  that  kind 

of  sight,  winch  being  neglect*  d  ■(  first,  could  not  be  brought  for- 
ward afterward-,  till  heaven  had  opened  the  u  iv  hv  a  revolution 
in   t!,  |   us  then  do  honor  to  r« 

tions  b)  )  v  to  their  principh 

I  1  iving   thus    in 

shall  now  proceed  to  the  plan  I  ,  is, 

To  I    national  f .in.!,  OOt  Of  Which  there  shall  he  paid  to 

ever. 

sum  of  iftnsn  poundi  nenipansntion  m  part,  for  the 

loss   of  his   or   her  natural  inheritance,  by  the  introduction  of  the 

system  of  Ian 

And  also,  tho  sum  of  ten   po  annum,  during  hv.  to 

every  parson  BOW  l«vm«x,  of  the  Bgs  of  ftfl J  lo  all 
others  as  they  ihaJJ  arm..  :.t  that  |M, 
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MEANS  BY  WHICH  THE  FUND  IS  TO  BE  CREATED. 

I  have  already  established  the  principle,  namely,  that  the  earth, 
in  its  natural,  uncultivated  state,  was,  and  ever  would  have  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  common  properly  of  the  human  race;  that  in  that 
state,  every  person  would  have  been  born  to  property ;  and  that 
the  system  of  landed  property,  by  its  inseparable  connexion  with 
cultivation,  and  with  what  is  called  civilized  life,  has  absorbed  the 
property  of  all  those  whom  it  dispossessed,  without  providing,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  an  indemnification  for  that  loss. 

The  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  present  possessors. — No 
complaint  is  intended,  or  ought  to  be  alledged  against  them,  un- 
less they  adopt  the  crime  by  opposing  justice.  The  fault  is  in  the 
system,  and  it  his  stolen  imperceptibly  upon  the  world,  aided  af- 
terwards by  the  agrarian  law  of  the  sword.  Hut  the  fault  can  be 
made  to  reform  itself  by  IttCCeesive  generations,  without  diminish- 
ing or  deranging  the  property  of  any  of  the  present  possessors, 
and  yet  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  commence,  and  be  in  full 
activity,  the  firsl  year  of  its  establishment,  or  soon  after,  as  I  shall 
show. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  payments,  as  already  stated,  be  made  to 
every  person,  rich  or  poor*  It  is  best  to  make  it  so,  to  prevent 
invidious  distinctions.  It  is  also  right  it  should  be  so,  because  it 
is  in  lieu  of  the  natural  inheritance,  which,  si  ■  right,  belongs  to 

every  man,  over  and  above  the  pi  Opart  J  be  may  have  created  or 
inherited  from  those  who  did.  Such  persons  as  do  not  choose  to 
receive  it,  can  throw  it  into  the  common  fund. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  no  person  ought  to  be  in  a 
worse  condition  when  born  under  what  is  called  a  state  of  civili- 
zation, than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  born  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  that  civilization  ought  to  have  made,  and  ought  still 
to  make,  provision  for  that  purpose,  it  can  only  be  done  by  sub- 
tracting from  property,  a  portion  equal  in  value  to  the  natural  in- 
heritance it  has  absorbed. 

Various  methods  may  be  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  best,  not  only  because  it  will  operate 
without  deranging  any  present  possessors,  or  without  interfering 
with  the  collection  of  taxes,  or  tmprunU  necessary  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  government  and  the  revolution,  but  because  it  will  be  the 
least  troublesome  and  the  most  effectual,  and  also  because  the 
subtraction  will  be  made  at  a  time  that  host  admits  it,  which  is,  at 
the  moment  that  property  i>  passing  by  the  death  of  one  person 
to  the  possession  of  another.  In  this  case,  the  bequeather  g 
nothing  :  the  receiver  pays  nothing.  The  only  matter  to  him  is, 
that  the  monopoly  of  natural  inheritance,  to  which  there  uevef  was 
a  right,  begins  to  cease  in  his  person.  A  generous  man  would 
not  wish  it  to  continue,  and  a  just  man  will  rejoice  to  see  it  abol- 
ished. 

My  state  of  health  prevents  my  making  sufficient  inquires  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  whereon  to  found  calcula- 
tions  with    such    (1  they  are    capable    of. 
What,  therefore,  1               ■    '                   -  more  the  result  o: 
tion  and  reflection,  than  of  receivi  d  information  ;   hut  I  beli< 
will  be  found  to  agree  sufficiently  enough  with  bet 

In  the  fust  place,  taking tweuty-on<  the  epoch  of  ma- 

turity, all  the  property  of  a  nation,  real  and  personal,  is 
the  |"  It  is  then  necessary 

to  ki  datura   of  calculation,  -.\hich 

persons  shore  thai  age  will  lire.     1  take  I  about 

tiiirt %  r thongs  many  persons  will  live  forty,  fiftj 

much 

soom-r,  end  -ohm    in  .  \  of  th;it  turn-. 

Taking,  then,  tli  time,  it  will  | 

Without    any  material  \  11  average  of 

in  winch  the  whole  propertj  i  sum 

equal  thereto,  will    h  i  \  «•   passed  through  one    entire    revolution    in 

descent,  that  is,  will  have  gone  by  deaths  to  new  posse eeora  :  tor 
:i.  in  many  ii  capital  will  r» 

i  in  the  possession  of  one  person,  other 

will  have  revolved   ts thr  before  those  thirty 

whs  b  will  bring  K  to  I 
half  the  capital  of  a  nation  to  revolve  twice  in  thirty 

would  prodttCC  the  lame  fund  as  if  the  whole  revolvt  <1  01 

Taking,  than,  thirty  year-  as  ti  time  m  which  the 

whole  capital  of  a  nation,  «»r  i   mm  equal  thereto,  will  revolve 

,  th<>  thirtieth  part  thereof  will  be  the  sum  that  will  revolve 
every  year,  that  IS,  will  \  possessors  :   and  this 

last  sum  being  thna  known,  and  the  ratio  pei  cent,  to  be  iiihtn 
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from  it  being  determined,  will  give  the  annual  amount  or  income 
of  the  proposed  fund,  to  be  applied  as  already  mentioned. 

In  looking  over  the  discourse  of  the  English  minister,  Pitt,  in 
his  opening  of  what  is  called  in  England  the  budget,  (the  scheme 
of  finance  for  the  year  1796,)  I  find  an  estimate  of  the  na- 
tional capital  of  that  country.  As  this  estimate  of  a  national 
capital  is  prepared  ready  to  my  hand,  I  take  it  as  a  datum  to  act 
upon.  When  a  calculation  a  made  upon  the  known  capital  of 
any  nation,  combined  with  its  population,  it  will  serve  as  a  scale 
for  any  other  nation,  in  proportion  as  ttfl  capital  and  population  be 
PlOfe  or  lees.  I  am  the  more  deposed  to  take  this  estimate  or 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  that  minister,  upon  his 
own  calculation,  how  mueh  better  money  mav  he  employed,  than 
B  wasting  it,  as  he  has  done,  on  the  wild  project  of  setting  up 
Bourbon  kings.  What,  in  the  name  ot*  heaven,  arc  Bourbon 
kinga  to  the  people  of  England  ?  It  is  better  that  the  people  have 
bread. 

Mr.  Pitt  Btatea  the  national  capital  of  England,  real  and  per- 
sonal, to   he   one   thousand  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 

is  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  national  capital  of  Prance,  includ- 
ing Belgia.  The  event  of  the  last  harvest  in  each  country 
proves  that  the  soil  of  France  ifl  more  productive  than  that  of 

England,  and  that  it  can  better  support  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  inhabitants  than  that  <•!'  I  England  can  seven,  or  seven 
and  a  half. 

The  thirtieth  pari  of  this  capital  of  1,300,000,000/.  is  43,333, 
3331.  which  is  the  part  that  will  revoke  every  year  by  deaths  in 
that  country  to  new  possessors;  ami  the  sum  that  will  annually 
revolve  in  France  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  seventv-threo  millions  sterling.  From  this  sura 
of  43 ,333, 333 J.  annually  revolving,  is  to  be  subtracted  the  value 
of  the  natural  inheritance  absorbed  in  it,  which,  perhaps,  in  fan- 
justice,  cannot  be  taken  at  less,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  for 
more,  than  a  tenth  part. 

It  will  always  happen,  that  of  the  property  thus  revolving  by 
deaths  every  year,  part  will  descend  in  a  direct  line  to  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  other  part  collaterally,  and  the  proportion  will 
be  found  to  be  about  three  to  one  ;  that  is,  about  thirty  millions 
of  the  above  sum  will  descend  to  direct  heirs,  and  the  remaining 
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sum  of    13,333,333/.    to    more    distant   relations,   and    part    to 
strangers. 

Considering,  then,  that  man  is  always  related  to  society,  that 
relationship  will  become  comparatively  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
next  of  kin  is  more  distant,  it  is  therefore  consistent  with  chili- 
zation  to  say,  that  where  there  are  no  direct  heirs,  society  shall  be 
heir  to  a  part  over  and  above  the  tenth  part  due  to  society.  If 
this  additional  part  be  from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  next  of  kin  be  nearer  or  more  remote,  so  as  to 
average  with  the  escheats  that  may  fall,  which  ought  always  to  go 
to  society  and  not  to  the  government,  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent. 
more ;  the  produce  from  the  annual  sum  of  43,333,333/.  will  be, 
From  30,000,000/.  at  ten  per  cent.  3,000,000/. 

From  13,333,333/.  at  ten  percent,  with  the       \ 

addition  of  ten       \  2,606,6G6 

per  cent  more.       ) 


43,333,333/.  5,666,666/. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  annual  amount  of  the  proposed  fund, 
I  come,  in  the  D  k  of  the  population  proportioned 

to  this  fund,  and  t<>  it  with  the  mm  to  which  the  fund  is 

to  be  applied, 

The  population  (I   mean  thai  of  England    doM  not  exceed 

and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  persona  at 
the  age  of  fifty  will  in  that  case  be  about  four  hundred  thousand. 
There  would  not,  however,  be  m«»re  than  that  number  that  would 
accept  the  proposed  ten  pounds  Sterling  per  annum,  though  they 
would  be  entitled  to  it.  Iha\e  DO  idea  it  would  be  accepted 
by  many  p  raoni  Who  had  ■  yearly  income  of  tWO  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling.  But  m  we  often  see  mi  rich 
people  falling  into  sudden  p  werty,  even  at  the  a_<  of  .-ixtv,  thev 

would  always  have  DM  right  of  drawing  all  the  arreai  -  due  to  them. 
Font  millions,  therefore,  of  '  MB  of   ~\o66,666/. 

will  be  required  for  four  hundred  thousand  aged  persona,  al  ten 

pounds  sterling  each. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  person!  annually  arriving  at 
twenty   one  year-;   I  If  all    th  !    who    died   I 

above   the   age  of  twentv-mi  the  number  of  persons  an- 

nually arriving  at  that  age,  m  ml  to  the  annual  number  of 

deaths,  to  keep  the  population  stationary.      Bui  the   greater  part 
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die  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
persons  annually  arriving  at  twenty-one,  will  be  less  than  half  the 
number  of  deaths.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  millions  and  an  half,  will  be  about  220,000  annually 
The  number  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  be  about 
100,000.  The  whole  number  of  these  will  not  receive  the  pro- 
posed fifteen  pounds,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  though, 
as  in  the  former  case,  they  would  be  entitled  to  it.  Admitting 
then  that  a  tenth  part  declined  receiving  it,  the  amount  would 
stand  thus  ; 

Fund  annually  5,666,666/. 

To  400,000  aged  per- 
sons at  10/.  each         4,000,000/. 
To  90,000  persons  of 
*1  years,  15/.  stcr.  each      1,350,000 


5,350,000 


Remains     316,666/. 

There  are,  in  every  country,  a  number  of  blind  and  lame  per- 
sons, totally  incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  lint  as  it  will  al- 
ways happen  that  the  greater  number  of  blind  persons  will  be 
among  those  who  arc  above  the  age  of  fifty  years,  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  that  class.  The  remaining  sum  of  316,666/. 
will  provide  for  the  lame  and  blind  under  that  age,  at  the  same 
rate  of  10/.  annually  for  each  person. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  necessary  calculations,  and 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  I  shall  conclude  with  some  ob- 
servations. 

It  is  not  charity  but  a  right ;  not  bounty  but  justice,  that  I  am 
pleading  for.  The  contrast  of  atllucnce  and  wretchedness  con- 
tinually meeting  and  offending  the  eye,  is  like  dead  and  living 
bodies  chained  together.  Though  I  care  as  little  about  riches 
as  any  man,  I  am  a  friend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable  of 
good.  I  care  not  how  affluent  some  may  be,  provided  that  none  be 
miserable  in  consequence  of  it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy 
affluence  with  the  felicity  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  whilst  so 
much  misery  is  mingled  in  the  scene.  The  sight  of  the  misery, 
and  the  unpleasant  sensations  it  suggests,  which,  though  they  may 
be  suffocated,  cannot  be  extinguished,  are  a  greater  drawback 
upon  the  felicity  of  affluence,  than  the  proposed  10  per  cent,  upon 

vol.  ii  52 
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property  13  worth.     He  that  would  not  give  the   one  to  get  I 
her,  lias  no  charity,  even  for  him 

There  arc?  in   every  country,  sonic   magnificent  charities  es- 
tablished by  individuals.      It  is,  however,  but  little  that  any  indivi- 
dual can  do,  when  the  whole  extent  i 
is  considered.     He  may  satisfy  h  .  but  not  his  1 

He  m  11  that  he  thai  all  will  relieve  hut  little.      It 

is  only  by  organizing  civilization  upon  such  principle* 
like  a  system  of  pullies,  that  the  whole  weight  of  misery  can  be 
remo\ 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  reach   the  whole.      It  will  im 
diatel 

Tim    blind,  the    lame,  and  the   aged    poor:    and  it  Mill  furnish  the 
nsinif  Lr<"'iifr;iti«.!i  wi;h  in    IM  to  prevent  tli 
it  will  deranging  i  writh  any  nati 

mea>  sill  be  the  ease,  it  is  sufficient  to 

ruiMii  ;.  I.  in  nil  cases, 

be  th<  <  individual  were   voluntarily  to   mak< 

will,  and  disp 

lint  it  i  the  pf incises  of  the 

plan.       In  »--:»ry  to  have  a  principle  nion- 

ought  not  to  be  hit  to  th 

they  will  i  an  the 

I  of  jii  !  of  the  s 

spontaneously  out  of  the  prir  n  rotation,  and  t,  • 

piit;it!on  ofil  eu-  u.'ii.d  and  not  mdi\idi. 

A  plan  upon  this  principle  would  rx  lution,  bj 

!  ■ 

multi:  asjtetion, 

world,  the 
whether  ihry  begin  wit! 
or  with  fifteen  pom  With  tin-  aid  they  could  I 

"f  land  :  and  av 

childrt  n  an-  j»r->.!  ••  ,|,  would 

ind   profit 
better  if  p 
were  provided  to  - 
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It  is  the  practice  of  what  has  unjustly  obtained  the  name  of 
civilization  (and  the  practice  merits  not  to  be  called  cither  charity 
or  policy)  to  make  some  provision  for  persons  becoming  poor  and 
wretched,  only  at  the  time  they  become  so.  Would  it  not  even 
M  ■  matter  of  economy  be  far  better,  to  advise  means  to  prevent 
their  becoming  poor.  This  can  best  be  done,  by  making  every 
:i  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  an  inheritor 
i  aething  to  begin  with.  The  lace  of  society,  chequer- 

ed  with  d  nee  of  a  want,  proves  that  some 

extraordinary  ■  mitted  upon  it,  and  calls  on 

e  for  redress.     The  great  mass  of  the  poor,  in  all  countries 
KH>rne  an  hereditary  r  :  to  impossible  for 

to  get  out  of  thai  it  ought  also  to  be 

rved  that  this  i  that  are  called 

civilized.     More  persons  fall  annually  into  it,  than  get  out  of  it. 
Though  itt  a  plan  in  which  justice  and  humanity  are  the  foun- 
d-principles, interest  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  cal- 
culation, yel  it  is  always  of  ad  ient  of 
any  plan,  to   show  that  it  is  benefit  i 

i  >f  any  proposed  plan  submitted  to  public  c<  nsidera- 

tion,  must  finally  depend  on  the  numbers  interested  in  supporting 
it,  united  with  the  ju 

The  plan  bere  proposed  will  benefit  all,  without  injuring  any. 
Jt  will  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  republic  with  that  of  the 
individual.  To  the  numerous  cJ  iss  disposs — ad  of  their  natural 
inheritance  bv  the  system  <>f  landed  property,  it  will  be  an  act  of 
national  justice.     To  p<  rsons  i  d  of  moderate  for- 

tunes, it  will  op  i  tontine  I  i  their  children,  more  beneficial 

than  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  fund  :  and  it  v.  ill  give  to  the 
accumulation  of  riches  ■  degr<  e  of  security,  that  none  of  the  old 
governments  of  Europe,  now  tottering  on  their  foundations)  can 

I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  one  family  in  ten,  in  any  ot 
the  countries  of  Europe,  has,  when  the  head  of  the  family  dies, 
a  (dear  property  left  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  To  all 
such,  the  plan  is  advantageous.  That  property  would  pay  fifty 
pounds  into  the  fund,  and  if  there  were  only  two  children  under 
age,  they  would  receive  fifteen  pounds  each,  (thirty  pounds,)  on 
coming  of  age,  and  be  entitled  to  ten  pounds  a-ycar  after  fifty. 
It  is  from  the  overgrown  acquisition  of  property  that  the  fund  will 
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support  itself ;  and  I  know  that  the  possessors  of  such  property 
in  England,  though  they  would  eventually  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
tection of  nine-tenths   of  it,  will  exclaim  against  the  plan.     But 
without  entering  into  any  inquiry  how  they  came  by  that  prop 
let  them  recollect  that  they  have  been  the  advocates  of  this  war, 
and  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  already  laid  on  more  new  taxes  to  be  r. 
annually  upon  the  people  of  England,  nnd  that  for  supporting  the 
despotism  of    Austria  and   the   Bourbons,   against   the   lib* 
of  France,  than  would  pay  annually  all  the  sums  proposed  in  this 
plan. 

I  have  made  the  calculations  stated  in  this  plan,  upon  what  is 
called  personal,  as  well  as  upon  landed  property.     The  r< 
for  making  it  upon  Ian.:  [plained  :   and  the  reason  for 

taking   personal  property  into   the  calculation,   is   equally 
founded  though  on  a  different  principle.     Land,  as  :  id,  i< 

the  17  I  od  to  the  human  rat 

Bond  prop*  rry  is  the  tfi  fjf ;  rod  it  is  a*  impoaaible  Cor  an 

individual  to  acquirt  >1  property  without  the  aid  i 

r  him  to  make  laud  originally.     Separate  an  individual 
from  htm   an  bland    or  a  continent  to  posse**, 

ami  he  canno!  I  le  cannot  be  rich. 

So  in  m  p  irablj  d  *  nh  the  end,  in  all 

cases,  that  where  the  i  innot  be 

obtained.       Ml  at  >nal   prop 

od  what  a  man's  own  bandi  product  ivedtohimby 

living  in  society;  rod  he  owes  on  every  principle  of  justict 
gratitude)  and  of  civilization,  a  pari  of  that  accumulation 

ty  from  whence  the  whole  carat        I 
the  matter  on  ■  general  principle,  and  perl  to  do  so  , 

for,  if  unine  the  *md1  thai  tin. 

accumulation  <•!"  personal    property  i^,  in   man)    i  .   the 

og  too  little  for  the  labor  that  produced  it  ;  the 
that  the  working  hand  perishes  in  old 
ami  the  employer  abounds  in  al 
to  propoi 

nd  u    will  i>  an  sp< 

that  were  ■  a  wn«_:es  dail  • 

won].1  i  it  in  the 

interim.  trd  it  for  him 
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in  a  common  fund  ;  for  it  is  no  reason,  that  because  he  might  not 
make  a  good  use  of  it  for  himself,  that  another  should  take  it. 

The  state  of  civilization  that  has  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
is  as  unjust  in  its  principle,  as  it  is  horrid  in  its  effects  ;  and  it  is 
the  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  apprehension  that  such  a  state 
cannot  continue,  when  once  investigation  begins  in  any  country, 
that  makes  the  possessors  of  property  dread  every  idea  of  a  revo- 
lution. It  is  the  hazard  and  not  the  principles  of  a  revolution 
that  retards  their  progress.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
as  well  for  the  protection  of  property,  as  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  form  a  system,  that  whilst  it  preserves  one  part 
of  society  from  wretchedness,  shall  secure  the  other  from  depre- 
dation. 

The  superstitious  awe,  the  enslaving  reverence,  that  formerly 
surrounded  affluence,  is  passing  away  in  all  countries,  and  leaving 
the  possessor  of  property  to  the  convulsion  of  accidents.  When 
wealth  and  splendor,  instead  of  facinating  the  multitude,  excite 
emotions  of  disgust  ;  when,  instead  of  drawing  forth  admiration, 
it  is  beheld  as  an  insult  upon  wretchedness  ;  when  the  ostenta- 
tious appearance  it  makes,  serves  to  call  the  ri^ht  of  it  in  ques- 
tion, the  case  of  property  becomes  critical,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
system  of  justice  that  the  possessor  can  contemplate  security. 

To  remove  the  danger,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  antipa- 
thies and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  property  productive  of 
a  national  blessing,  extending  to  even-  individual.  When  the 
riches  of  one  man  above  another  shall  increase  tin;  national  fund 
in  the  same  proportion  ;  when  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  prosperity 
of  that  fund  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  individuals  ;  when  the 
more  riches  a  man  acquires,  the  better  it  shall  be  for  the  general 
mass  ;  it  is  then  that  antipathies  will  cease,  and  property  be 
placed  on  the  permanent  basis  of  national  interest  and  protec- 
tion. 

I  have  no  property  in  France  to  become  subject  to  the  plan  I 
propose.  What  I  have,  which  is  not  much,  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  I  will  pay  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
towards  this  fund  in  France,  the  instant  it  shall  be  established  ; 
and  I  will  pay  the  same  sum  in  England,  whenever  a  similar  es- 
tablishment shall  take  place  in  that  country. 

A  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization,  is  the  necessary  com- 
panion of  revolutions  in  the  system  of  government.     If  a  revolu- 
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tion  in  any  country  be  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad,  the 
state  of  what  is  called  civilization  in  that  country,  must  be  made 
conformable  thereto,  to  give  that  revolution  effect.  Despotic 
government  supports  itself  by  abject  civilization,  in  which  debase- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  wretchedness  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  are  the  chief  criterions.  Such  governments  consider  man 
merely  as  an  animal  ;  that  the  exercise  of  intellectual  faculty  is 
not  his  privilege  ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  intfi  the  lares,  but  to 
obey  them  ;*  and  they  politically  depend  more  upon  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  people  by  poverty,  than  they  fear  enraging  it  by  des- 
peration. 

It  is  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  civilization,  that  will  give  per- 
fection to  the  revolution  of  France.  Already  the  conviction  that 
government,  by  representation,  is  the  true  BysU  m  of  government, 
is  spreading  itself  fast  in  the  world.  The  reasonableness  of  it 
can  be  seen  by  all.  The  justness  of  it  makes  itself  felt  even  by 
its  opposers.  But  when  a  system  of  civilization,  growing  out  of 
rystem  of  government, shall  be  bo  <>iLr:inr/<  d,  that  not  ■  man 
or  woman  l><>in  in  the  republic,  but  shall  inherit  Borne  roes 
beginning  the  n  them  the  certaint)   of  escap- 

ing the  miseries  mat  under  otl  rnments  accompany  old 

age,  the  revolution  of  Prance  will  have  an  a<h  d  an  ally 

in  the  hearts  <>f  all  nati 

An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of  bo! 
cannot;    it  will  Buccoed   where  diplomatic   management  v><>ul</ 
fail;  it  is  neither  the   Rhine,  the  Channel,  nor  the  Ocean,   that 

can  arrest  it<  prOgTOSB  !    it  will  inareh  on  the  horizon  of  the  woild, 

and  it  will  cotiquer. 


MEANS    POI    '    '  I    ^N     INI  TION» 

AND  TO    RENDU    ii    \i     TBI    lAJf]     iimi     COlfDUClTI    TO 

punin     in  1  i  ur.sT. 

I.   Bach  canton  Bhall  elect  in  »t-  prin  three 

tfl  COmmiaaionerS    tor  that  canton,  who    shall  t  i K* •  I 

zance,  and  keep  ;i  i  if  all  matter-  happening  in  that  can- 

ton, conformable  to  the  chartei  that  shall  be  established  l>>  law-, 

for  earning  tin-  plan  into  execution* 

*  Expression  of  Horslcy,  on  English  bishop,  in  the  English  parliament. 
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II.  The  law  shall  fix  the  manner  in  which  the  property  of  de- 
ceased persons  shall  be  ascertained. 

III.  When  the  amount  of  the  property  of  any  deceased  person 
shall  be  ascertained,  the  principal  heir  to  that  property,  or  the 
eldest  of  the  co-heirs,  if  of  lawful  age,  or  if  under  age,  the  person 
authorized  by  the  will  of  the  deceased  to  represent  him  or  them, 
shall  give  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canton,  to  pay  the 
said  tenth  part  thereof  within  the  space  of  one  year,  in  four  equal 
Quarterly  payments,  or  sooner,  at  the  choice  of  the  payers.  One 
half  of  the  whole  property  shall  remain  as  security  until  the  bond 
be  paid  off. 

IV.  The  bond  shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  tne  commis- 
sioners of  the  canton,  and  the  original  bonds  shall  be  deposited  in 
tne  nationa(  bank  at  Paris.  The  bank  shall  publish  every  quarter 
of  a  year  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  its  possession,  and  also  the 
bonds  that  shall  have  been  paid  off,  or  what  parts  thereof,  since 
the  last  quarterly  publication. 

V.  The  national  bank  shall  issue  bank  notes  upon  the  security 
of  the  bonds  in  its  possession.  The  notes  so  issued,  shall  be 
applied  to  pay  the  pensions  of  aged  persons,  and  the  compensa- 
tions to  persons  arriving  at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  both 
reasonable  and  generous  to  suppose,  that  persons  not  under  im- 
mediate necessity,  will  suspend  their  right  of  drawing  on  the  fund, 
until  it  acquire,  as  it  will  do,  a  greater  degree  of  ability.  In  this 
case,  it  is  proposed,  than  an  honorary  register  be  kept  in  each 
canton,  of  the  names  of  the  persons  thus  suspending  that  right,  at 
least  during  the  present  war. 

VI.  As  the  inheritors  of  property  must  always  take  up  their 
bonds  in  four  quarterly  payments,  or  sooner  if  they  choose,  there 
will  always  be  numeraire  arriving  at  the  bank  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  quarter,  to  exchange  for  the  bank  notes  that  shall  be 
brought  in. 

VII.  The  bank  notes  being  thus  put  in  circulation,  upon  the 
best  of  all  possible  security,  that  of  actual  property,  to  more  than 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  bonds  upon  which  the  notes  are 
issued,  and  with  numeraire  continually  arriving  at  the  bank  to  ex- 
change or  pay  them  off  whenever  they  shall  be  presenteo  for  that 
purpose,  they  will  acquire  a  permanent  value  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic.     They  can  therefore  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or 
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cmprttnts  equal  to  numeraire,  because  the  government  can  always 
receive  numeraire  for  them  at  the  bank. 

VIII.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  payments  of  the  ten  per 
cent,  be  made  irr  numeraire,  for  the  first  year,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plan.  But  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the 
inheritors  of  property  may  pay  ten  per  cent,  either  in  bank  notes 
issued  upon  the  fund,  or  in  numeraire.  If  the  payments  be  in 
numeraire,  it  will  lie  as  a  deposite  at  the  bank,  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  quantity  of  notes  equal  to  that  amount ;  and  if  in  notes 
issued  upon  the  fund,  it  will  cause  a  demand  upon  the  fund,  equal 
thereto ;  and  thus  the  operation  of  the  plan  will  create  means  to 
carry  itself  into  execution. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO 


THE    PEOPLE   OF    FRANCE, 


AND    TO 


THE  FRENCH  ARMIES, 


TYiir.N  an  extraordinary  measure,  not  warranto  d  by  established 
constitutional  rules,  and  justifiable  only  <>n  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute  necessity,  bursts  Buddenly  upon  us,  we  must,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereon,  cany  our  researches  back  to  the 

times  thai  preceded  and  occasioned  it.  Taking  then  the  subject 
up,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  eighteenth  of  Fructidor  on  this 
ground,  I  go  to  examine  the  state  of  things  prior  to  thai  period. 
I  begin  with  the  establishment  of  the  com  titution  of  the  year  3 
of  the  French  Republic 

A  better  organized  constitution  lias  nerer  yet  been  devised  by 
human  wisdom.  It  is,  in  its  organization,  free  from  all  the  vices 
and  defects  to  which  other  forms  of  government  are  more  or  less 
subject.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  legislative  body,  because  the 
legislature  is,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  first  power  ;  the 
executive  is  the  first  magistrate. 

By  arranging  the  legislative  body  into  two  divisions,  as  is  done 
in  the  French  constitution,  the  one,  (the  council  of  five  hundred,) 
whose  part  it  is  to  conceive  and  propose  laws  ;  the  other,  a 
council  of  ancients,  to  review,  approve,  or  reject  the  laws  pro- 
Dosed  ;  all  the  security  is  given  that  can  arise  from  coolness  of 

vol.  ii.  53 
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reflection  acting  upon,  or  correcting  the  precipitancy  or  enthu- 
siasm of  conception  and  imagination.     It  is  seldom  that  out 
thought,  even  upon  any  subject,  is  sufficiently  just 

The  policy  of  renewing  the  legislature   by  a  third  part  i 
year,  though  not  entirely  new,  either  in  theory  or  in  practtc 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  modern  improvements  in  the  - 
government.     It  prevents,  on  the  one  hand,  that  convulsion 
precipitate  change  of  measures,  into  which   a  nal  it   he 

surprised  l>y  the  going  out  of  the  whole  legislature  at  the   same 
time,  and  the  instantaneous  election  of  a  i  On  the  other 

hand,  it  excludes  that  common  interest  from  taking  place,  that 
might  tempi  a  whole  legislature,  wh<  Be  '<  rm  of  dui  cpired 

at  once,  to  usurp  tl  f  continuance.     1  go  now! 

I     ."KtlV.   . 

It  is  a  princi  is  >n,  that  F  the 

bj  which  goveran  .  should  l»« 

mould  laugh  at  the 

ment.  1!   children    in 

1  in  the 
dumb, 

hap- 
•uld  justh  if  the 

that  tl 

which  i    call  ■  !  ill 

dition  to  which  an  i  .  and  wliich  i-  • 

happening,  when  i(  d  in  an  hereditary  individual  call< 

r  himself 

de  np  of  parts,  the  otl 
whole  without  ind  any  tlnnLr  happ< 

i  of  the   : 
ening  to  the  ol 
As,  •  lied  ;i  kii 

absurdity  in  it  I.     It 

is  neither  ineti 
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called  royalism  in  France,  then  is  a  royalist  inferior  in  character 
to  every  species  of  the  animal  world  ;  for  what  can  that  being  be, 
who  acts  neither  by  instinct  nor  by  reason  ?  Such  a  being  merits 
rather  our  derision  than  our  pity  ;  and  it  is  only  when  it  assumes 
to  aet  its  folly,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  provoking  republican 
indignation.  In  every  other  case  it  is  too  contemptible  to  excite 
auger.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  contemplate  the  self-evident 
•  lily  of  the  thing,]  run  scarcely  permit  myself  to  believe 
that  there  exists  in  the  high-minded  nation  of  France]  such  a 
mean  and  silly  animal  as  a  royalist 

it  required  but  a  Bingle  glance  of  thought  to  see,  (as  is 
<!,)  that  all  the  parts  of  which  government  is  composed, 
i.m.4  be  at  all  times  ma  state  of  full  maturity,  it  was  not  possible 
that  men  acting  und<  r  the  influi  nee  i  a,  could,  in  forming 

a  constitution,  admit  an  heredit  .  any  mote  than  an 

hen  ditary  legislature.     1   go,   therefore,  aine  the  other 

In  the  first  place,  (rejecting  the  hereditary  system,)  shall  the 

ttive  by  election,  !»<•  an  individual^  or  a  pluraliiy* 

individual  by  election  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  hereditary 

scept  thai  there  is  always  a  better  <  hance  of  not  having 

an  idiot.     Bui  be  will  never  be  any  thing  more  than  a  chief  i  f  a 

f  that  party  « ill  b  i  him. 

..ill  have  no  person  to  consult  with  of  e  Btanding  equal  with 
elf,  and  consi  quently  be  d  >priv<  d  of  the  ad  van  1  ■•:   -  arising 
from  equal  discussion.     Those  whom  he  admits  in  consultation, 
will  1><"  mi'  own  appointment,  who,  if  they  displease 

by  their  advice,  must  expect   to  be  dismissed.     The  authority, 
o  great,  and  the  busine  ;,  to  be  intrust- 

ed to  th«  ambition  or  thi  at  of  an  individual  \  and,  besides 

is,  the  sudden  change  of  measures  that  might  follow  by 
out  of  an  individual  executive,  and  the  (lection  of  a  new 
one,  would  hold  the  affairs  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  perpetual  un- 
certainty.     We  come  then  to  the  case  of  a  plural  executive. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  plural,  to  give  opportunity  to  discuss  all 
the  various  subjects  that  in  the  course  of  national  business 
may  cov  .;e  before  it ;  and  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  nec<  jsary  secrecy  that  certain  cases,  such  as  those  of  war, 
require. 
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_,  then,  plurality  as  a  principle,  the  only  question 
hall  be  the  Dumber  of  thai  plurality  ? 
Three  are   too  few  either  for  the   variety  or  the  quantity  of 

i  five  ;  and  experie*  e 
...  from  the  commencemeot  of  the  coiistraitioa  to  the 
time  of  t!i  the  new  I  third,  that  this  number 

of  directors,  when  well  at  for  all  national  i 

.    .      fore,  a  greater  number  would  h»  easy 
anu.i; 

during  tli  i  re  well  concerted,  i>  prored  by  their  suc- 

I  their  being  well  i  I  dis- 

a  Bufficient  Dumber  with 
ii.i,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secret,  i 
the  expedition  to 
was  w<  U  |t<  pt,  and,  .-t  too  gP 

Tlk  -  n<>t  from  the 

ut  of  buaiaeea,  but  because 
.  dl  and  and  fi  el  itself  in  the  na- 

p  neral  pi  ■< Tium-nt  by  i  epresentat  i      . 

institution  in  prot  i 

:  might  arise  by  letting 
FOOailtiOB  per- 

\«>t  onlj  the  legiilani 
bat  the  p  of  the 

j   month  ;  and  of  the  dire< 
.  and  its  pi  I 

bo  accused  of  ha. 
.  for  themselves     The  mnMitutiun,  in  this  respect,  is  a* 
impai  e  who  framed  it  •  die  as 

->rk. 

itioa  ii  tb  i  <>wed 

_r.it  in-  this  nar- 

good.  1  presume,  pardon  my  saying 

tin-  to  day,  wh<  n  t  against  this  d< 

at  ti  I               ml 

1  m  of  the  subject  b\  remej                     f  the 

most  ogmas  that  ever  yet  imposed 
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itself  upon  the  world,  which  is,  "  that  a  republic  is  Jit  only  for  a 
small  country,  and  a  monarchy  for  a  large  o/ie."  Ask  those  who 
say  this,  their  reasons  why  it  is  so,  and  they  can  give  none. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  case. — If  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
in  a  government  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a 
country,  and  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  affairs,  it  follows, 
u^  an  undeniable  result,  that  this  absurd  dogma  is  false,  and  that 
the  reverse  of  it  is  true.     As  to  what  is  called  monarchy,  if  it  be 
adaptable  to  any  country,  it  can  only  be  BO  to  a  small  one,  whose 
rna  are  few,  little  complicated,  and  all  within  the  compre- 
hension of  an   individual.      Hut  when  we  come  to  a  country  of 
ht,  vast  population,  and  whose  affairs  are  great,  nume- 
and  various,  it  is  the  n  tive  republican  system  only, 

that  eau  collect  into  the  Lrovernment  the  quantity  of  knowledge, 
►vera  to  the  best  national  advantage;  Montesquieu, 
who  was  strongly  inclined  to  republican  government,  sheltered 
himself  under  this  absurd  dogma  ;  for  he  had  always  the  Bastile 
before  his  eyes  when  he  \sas  speaking  of  republics,  and  therefore 
not  to  write  for  France.     Condorcet  governed  himself 

by  the  same  caution,  hut    it  was   caution   only,  for  no  sooner  had 

he  the  opportunity  of  speaking  fully  out  than  he  did  it.     When  I 

say  this  of  Condorcetj  1  know  u  as  ■  fact  lu  s  paper  published 
in  Tan-,  Jul]  1792,  entith  d,  M  The  Republican,  or  the  Defender 
of  repreetntatx  nment"  is  a  piece  signed  Tkonuu  Paine. 

Thai  piece  was  concerted  between  Condorcet  and  myself.  I 
wrote  the  original  in  English,  and  Condorcet  translated  it.  The 
object  ofit  was  to  i  tpose  the  absurditj  and  falsehood  of  the  above 
mentioned  dogma* 

Having  thus  concise  I)  glanced  at  the  excellencies  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  superiority  of  the  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment, over  every  Other  system,  (if  any  other  can  be  called  a 
system,]  1  come  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  that  have  inter- 
vened between  the  time  the  constitution  was  established,  and 
the  event  that  took  place  on  the  18th  ofFructidor  of  the  present 
year. 

Almost  as  suddenly  as  the  morning  light  dissipates  darkness, 
did  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  change  the  face  of  affairs 
in  France.  Security  succeeded  *>o  terror,  prosperity  to  distress, 
plenty  to  famine,  and  confidence  increased  as  the  days  multi- 
plied, until  the  coming  of  the  new  third.     A  series  of  victories, 
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unequalled  in  the    world,  folio'  too  rapidly 

to  be  counted,  and  too  qui  inhered.     The  coali- 

tion,  every  where  defi  crumbled  away  h!. 

ball  of  dust    in  the  hand   of  a   giant.  int 

period,  v  I  on  such  an  la 

dream,  and  truth  outstrip!  uratively  1 

that    the    iUiine    and  the  RubtC  and  Italy'   replied 

triumphs  to  -  I  the  ecli  '  sh<  ut. 

I  will  Lot  bete  (ii  .-!i 

the  English  ent     It 

that  in  the  ra 

:n  corrupt 
Th< 

a  nation  and  lam  • 

glor 

plisl 

bad  n  i i 

thou 

rad 

:'  triumph  > 

All! 

mail 

;  preliinin 
I 

in 
' 
<1  i  mi  ichief. 

It    was,  how 
would 

n. 
The 

--iiiiird  i 

me  I-',   est 

eame   i  when    r 

. 
render*  .1  I 
ration.      T  met  with,  nre 
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those  who  suffered  nothing.     They  became  all  things,  at  all  times, 

to  all  men  ;  till  at  last  they  laughed  at  principle.     It  was  the  real 

ilicans  who  suffered  most  during  the   time  of  Robespierre. 

persecution   began   upon  them   on   the  31st  of  May,  and 

inly  by  the  exertions  of  the  remnant  thai  •  i 

a  confused  state   -  led  the  late  elec- 

,  the   |j. .'..lie  mind  was  put   int     a  condition  of  being  i 

it    w  is  almost  natural    that  the   hypocrite  would 
:  chance  of  being  eh  i  ti  d  into  the  new  third.     Had 

s  into 
i  by  counter  revolui  d  clared  themselves 

tney   would  ha  I  of  being 

in  w  i  §  w  con- 

ned a  full  i  9tablishmont :  the  revolution  was  consi- 
andthewaron  the  eve  of  termination.     In 
198  "t"  th<>  people,  fatigued  by  ■  long  revo* 
and  in  th<  '1  out  for 

They  unfortunately   found  hypocrites.     Would  any 
assemblies  h  i  i  war  I     (  •  rtainly 

'  ild  not.    But  the  electoral  assemblies  of  some  departments 

en   men,  whose  mess  lection,  tended 

■  other  end  luit  to  provoki  ber,  those  i  lectors  have 

t  ed  theii  constituents  of  the  prim  ml  lies,  or  they  have 

.  ed  u.  the  choi  leputies. 

'  there  were  some  direct  but  secret  conspirators  in  the  new 
oel)  admit  of  re  i  sonable  to 

that  a  great  part   was  i  educed  by  the  vanity  of  thinking 
ould  do  better,  than  those  b  id  done,  whom  tb  i  i\<'d 

id   of  trusting   to  exp  trience,  the)   att<  mpt<  d  experiments, 
inter-disposition   j  i  m    to   fall   in   with    any 

to  former  mea  and  that  without  seeing, 

irobably  without  suspecting,  the  end  to  which  they  led. 
sooner  were  the  mem  ew  third  arrived  at  the 

ment,  than  expectation  was  excited  to  see  how  they 
would  act     Their  motions  were  watched  hy  all  parties;  and  it 
issible  for  them  to  steal  a  march  unobserved.     They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  do  great  good,  or  great  mischief.     A  firm  and 
conduct  on  their  part,  uniting  with  that  of  the  directory  and 
their  colleagues,    would    have    terminated    the    war.     But    the 


I 
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moment  before  them  was  not  the  moment  of  hesitation.     He  that 
hesitates  in  such  situation  is  lost. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  the 
election  of  Pichegru  to  the  presidency  of  that  council.     He  arrived 
at  it  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  the  public  voice  was  in  hii 
vor.      I,  among  the  rest,  was  one  who  rejoiced  at   it.      But  if  the 
defection  of  Pichegru  was  at  that  time  known  to  Conde,  and  con- 
sequently to  Pitt,  it  unveils  the  cause  that  retarded  all  negociations 
for  peace.     They  interpreted  that  election  into  a    signal 
counter-revolution,  and  were  waiting  for  it  ;   and  they  mistook  the 
respect  shown   to   Pichegru,  founded  on  the   supposition    of  his 
integrity,  as  a  symptom  of  national  revolt.     Judging  of  thin. 
their  own  foolish  ideas  of  government,  they  ascribed  appear.' 
to  causes  between  which  there  was  no  connection.     Even  thing 
on   their  part  has  I  :«   of  errors,  and  the  a< 

been  chased  from  tl 

Two  or  three  decades  of  the   new  with- 

out  any  thing  rery  material  taking  place  :  but  matters  soon  i 

cplain  theaaseivea*     The  first  thing  that  Btruck  the  public 
mind  was,  that  no  more  was  heard  of  negociations  for  p 
that  public  business  I.     It  was  not  the  object  of  the  coo* 

■ptrat 

il-tltllt|OI| 

Iii  vain  did  the  directory  expose  to  them  the  Btate  of 
the  finances  ami  the  irants  of  the  army.     The  committee,  ch  i 
with  that  business,  trifled  awaj  its  tin  -  of  unpro 

tive  report-,  and  continued  to  Mt  onl 

thing  nec<  be  done  wa*  led,  and  every  Lhiof 

proper  was  attempted.      Pit  I  upied  himself  about  fori 

■  national  guard  for  the  councils  ;   the  suspicii 
Camille  J<  ta  and  bells,  and  the  .  i 

whom  h.'  h  I        land. 

Willot  and    Del  mi  i  the  directory  :  t 

displace  some  one  ofth  in  another  of  theii  own. 

Their  tnotiv<  -  with  I  as  old  as 

he  wishes  to  be,  and  has  been  a  little  too  old  for  them    wore  too 
>us  not  to  he  n  en  through. 
In  this  Buspi  .  the  public  mind,  tilled  with 

apprehensions,  bc<  !   without   knowing  what  it 

might  be,  look'  event     It   saw,  lor  it 
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could  not  avoid  seeing,  that  things  could  not  remain  long  in  th© 
state  they  were  in  ;  but  it  dreaded  a  convulsion.  That  spirit  of 
triflingness  which  it  had  indulged  too  freely  when  in  a  state  of 
security,  and  which  it  is  probable  the  new  agents  had  interpreted 
into  indifference  about  the  success  of  the  republic,  assumed  a 
serious  aspect  that  afforded  to  conspiracy  no  hope  of  aid  ;  but  still 
it  went  on.  It  plunged  itself  into  new  measures  with  the  same 
ill  success,  and  the  further  it  went,  the  further  the  public  mind 
retired.  The  conspiracy  saw  nothing  around  it  to  give  it  encour- 
agement. 

The  obstinacy,  however,  with  which  it  persevered  in  its  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  directory,  in  framing  laws  in  favor  of  emigrants 
and  refractory  priests,  and  in  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
immediate  safety  of  the  republic,  and  which  served  to  encourage 
the  enemy  to  prolong  the  war,  admitted  of  no  other  direct  inter- 
pretation than  that  something  was  rotten  in  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred.  The  evidence  of  circumstances  became  every  day  too 
visible  not  to  be  seen,  and  too  strong  to  be  explained  away. 
Even  aa  errors,  (to  say  no  worse  of  them,)  they  arc  not  entitled 
to  apology  ;   for  where  knowh  dge  is  a  duty,  ignorance  is  a  crime. 

The  more  serious  republicans,  who  had  better  opportunities 
than  tin:  generality  had,  of  knowing  the  state  of  politics,  began  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  by  the 
name  of  the  constitutional  circle.  It  is  the  only  society  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  10  Prance  ;  and  I  wont  to  this  because  it 
v.  as  become  D  thai  the  friends  of  the  republic  should  rally 

round  the  standard  of  the  constitution.  I  met  there  several  of 
the  original  patriots  of  the  revolution  ;  I  do  not  mean  of  the  last 
order  of  Jacobins,  but  of  the  first  of  that  name.  The  faction  in 
the  council  of  Five  Hundred,  who,  finding  no  council  from  the 
public,  began  to  be  frightened  at  appearances,  fortified  itself 
against  the  dread  of  this  society,  by  passing  a  law  to  dissolve  it. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  at  least  doubtful  :  but  the 
society,  that  it  might  not  give  the  example  of  exasperating  matters 
already  too  much  inflamed,  suspended  its  meetings. 

A  matter,  however,  of  much  greater  moment  soon  after  pre- 
sented itself.  It  was  the  march  of  four  regiments  ;  some  of 
whom,  in  the  line  of  their  route,  had  to  pass  within  about  twelve 
leagues  of  Paris,  which  is  the  boundary  the  constitution  had  fixed 
as  the  distance  of  the  armed  force  from  the  legislative  body.     In 

vol.  ii.  o«t 
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another  state  of  things,  such  a  circumstance  would  not  have  been 
noticed.  But  conspiracy  is  quick  of  suspicion  ;  and  the  fear 
which  the  faction  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  manifested  upon 
this  occasion,  could  not  have  si  .  its<  If  .  i  innocent  n 

neither  would  innocent  men  have  expostulated  with  the  directory 
upon  the  case,  in  the  manner  these  men  did.  The  question  they 
urged  we:  it    from  the  direct  >ry.  and   to  make   known  to 

the  enemy,  what  the  destination  of  the  troops  was.  The  leaders 
of  the    faction   conceived    that    the   troops  were  marehi:. 

them;  and  ill  they  adopted  in  consequence  of  it.  was 

sufficient  to  justify  the  measure,  even  if  it  had  been  so.  From 
what  uno  than  the  i 

could  they  have  fear  1     The  troops,  in  every  instance,  had 

dlant   defenders  of  the   republic,   and  the   openly  declared 
friend-  Litution  ;  I  bad  bet  a  the  same 

not    of  a   different   description,  neithei 
nor  ii  could  bai  imoag  them. 

mau.i  U  ■     COIIBCil  were  SCted  under  the  mo>t 

d  :  and  tins  as  necessa- 
[t  is  ej  I)  difficult. 

It 
in  I  pop  .1  and 

let  in 

f  the  public,  euppn  u   the 

m ural  courage  the  featurei 
not  half  the  men  they  would  be,  wher< 
It   i-   imp  '  be  a  hypocrite,  end  to  be  brave  at  the  t 

nit. 

imprudence  of  ita  m<  upon  the 

march  of  the  troops,  and  upon  th<  lions  of  tl 

soldiers  to  support  the  republic,  and  the   constitul 

rturn  th< 
involved  with  the  army,  and  i 

it.       I  '  hand.  I 

.  priests  as  free  citiiena;  andonth<  other  hand  to  exclude 
the  militai  I  tn    punish  the  eoldien  aim  had  de- 

lupport  the  repu    ic.     In  th<  m  an  time  all  negociatioM 
f.»r  \'^  raid  :  and  the  enemj    still  recruitinj 

ke  advai  I 

the  cessation  of  In  ,  itwasastafc  worse  than  war* 
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If  all  this  was  not  a  conspiracy,  it  had  at  least  the  features  of 
one,  and  was  pregnant  with  the  same  mischiefs.  The  eyes  of  the 
faction  could  not  avoid  being  open  to  the  dangers  to  which  it  ob- 
stinately exposed  the  republic;  yet  still  it  persisted.  During 
ftrif  >cene,  the  journals  devoted  to  the  faction,  were  repeatedly 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  peace  with  Austria  and  with 
and  often  asserting  it  was  concluded.  This  falsehood 
could  be   intended  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  keep  the  eyes  of 

be  which  they  were  exposed. 

ting  all  eireui.  jiblc  that  SUcfa 

of  things  could  continue  I  I  al  length  it  was  resol- 

ved to  bring  it  I  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 

air  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4    was  intended  to  have  had 
two  days  before  j  but  on  recollecting  that  it  \  2d  of 

ruber,  a  day  mournful  io  the  annals  of  the  revolution,  it  was 
"\\  hen  the  issue  arrived,  the  faction  found  to  its  cost, 
it  had  no  part)  the  public.     It  had  Bough!  its  own  di 

lod  was  ! 

\e  of  the  interior,  it"  anj  su<  h  there  be,  ouj 
in  the  event  of  this  day,  that  all  expectation  of  aid  from  any  part 
of  the  public,  in  support  of  a  counter  revolution,  is  delusion.     In 
urity  the  thouj  iled  at  tenor,  may 

laugh  at  principles  of  liberty  (for  they  hive  laughed)  but  it  i-;  one 
thing  to  in. lul  ;•  b  foolish  laugh  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  Bur- 
render  liberty. 

Considering  the  event  of  the  iqth  Fructidor  in  a  political  light, 
it  is  <>ne  of  those  that  is  justifiable  only  on  the  supreme  law  of 
absolute   n<  .   and  it  is  die  tbstracted  from  the 

event  that  is  to  be  deplored.  The  event  itself  is  matter  of  joy. 
Whether  tfc  •  m  inceuvn  -  in  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  were  the 
conspiracy  of  a  few,  aided  by  the  perverseness  of  many,  or 
whether  it  had  a  deeper  root,  the  dangers  were  the  same.  It  was 
impossible  to  Lr,>  <>n.  Every  thing  was  at  stake,  and  all  national 
business  at  a  Btand.  Thecase  reduced  itself  to  a  simple  alterna- 
tive—shall  the  republic  be  d  I  by  the  darksome  manoeu- 
of  a  faction,  or  Bhall  it  be  preserved  by  an  extraneous  act  ? 
During  the  American  revolution,  and  that  after  the  state  con- 
stitutions were  established,  particular  cases  arose  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  treasonable  in 
a  state  of  peace.     At  one  time  congress  invested  general  Wash- 
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ington  with  dictatorial   power.     At  another  time  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  suspended   itself  and  declared  martial   law.      If 
was  the  necessity  of  the  times  only  that  made  the  apology  of  those 
extraneous  measures.     But  who  was  it  that  produced  the  neces- 
sity of  an  extraneous  measure  in  France  ?     A  faction,  and  that  in 
the  face   of   prosperity  and   success.     Its   conduct    is 
apology  ;  and  it  is  on  the  faction  only  that  the   extraneous   mea- 
sure has  fallen.      The   public  has  suffered   no  inconvenience.      If 
there  are  some  men  more  disposed  than  others  not  to  act 
I  have  a  right   to  place   myself  in   that  class  ;   the  whole   oi'  un- 
political life  invariably  proves  it  :   yet    I    cannot   si 
psjrti  of  the  case  together,  what  else,  or  what  better,  could 
been  done,  than  has  been  done.      It  *  .  applied  in 

I  crisis,  that  crushed  in  an  in-taut,  and  without  th< 
life,  all  the   hopes    of  the    enemy,  ai,  .1  tranquillity  to  the 

interior. 

The  rvent  M  d    in    by  the  dis«  ' 

the  only  noise  thai  v. 
throughout  the  d  iy.     It  naturally  excited 

I      v  soon  l< 

of  a  people   •  time  pa    . 

appn 

sedeV  iily  i  g  what  it 

in  quietude.      It   i 
the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  the  daj  i 
in  1791,  and  like  thai  ^-^  it 

1 1*  I 
as  commotions,  thai  .  other  in  I 

sail  sec  h'»w   the  former  h 
and  ti  ■  f  the  latt< 

and  !•  ibis.     That  of  the   9th  and 

Th. mud*.!,  though  glorioui  for  the  repul 
of  the   ssoel   horrid   sod  cruel  despotisms  that 
asjssjrthsiess  marked  withsaaajcircuj  and  con- 

tiaued  retaliation.     Th<  mi  of  Germinal  and  Prairial  of 

•  .  and  of  Vend< 
beh.w  nose  that  preceded  them,  Rted  but  a  small  |> 

the   public.     This    of  Pich  1   his   bj 
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crushed  in  an  instant,  without  the  stain  of  blood,  and  without  in- 
volving the  public  in  the  least  inconvenience. 

These  events  taken  in  a  series,  mark  the  progress  of  the  repub- 
lic from  disorder  to  stability.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  case  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  Ther«,  commotions  are  on 
an  ascending  scale  ;  every  one  is  higher  than  the  former.  That 
of  the  sailors  had  nearly  been  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
But  the  most  potent  of  all  is  the  invisible  commotion  in  the  bank. 
It  works  with  the  silence  of  time,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 
Every  thing  happening  in  France  is  curable  ;  but  this  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature  or  invention. 

Leaving  the  event  of  the  L8th  Fructidor  to  justify  it-elf  by  the 

necessity  that  occasioned  it,  and  glorify  itself  by  the  happiness  of 

nsequences,  I  come  to  casl  a  coup-d'oeil  on  the  present  state 
of  affairs. 

^  e  hai  e  Been  by  the  lingering  condition  of  the  negotiations  for 

peace,  that  nothing  was  i<>  he  expected  from  them,  in  the  situation 

that  things  Btood  prior  to  the  18th  FlUCtidor.  The  armies  had 
done  wonders,  hut  those  wonders  weir  rendered    unproductive    by 

the  wretched  manoeuvres  of  a  faction.     New  exertions  are  now 
sary  to  repair  the  mischiefs  which  that   (action  has  done. 

The  electoral  bodies,  in  some  departments,  who  by  an    injudicious 

choice,  or  a  corrupt  influence,  have  sent  improper  deputies  to  the 
legislature,  have  Borne  atonement  to  make  to  then-  country.  The 
evil  originated  with  them,  and  the  leas)  they  can  do  is  to  be  among 
the  foremost  to  repair  it. 

It  is  however,  in  rain  to  lament  an  evil  that  is  past.     There  is 

neither  manhood  nor  policy  m  grief;  and  it  often  happens  that  an 
error  in  politics,  like  an  error  in  war,  admits  ot  being  turned  to 
greater  advantage  than  if  it  had  not  occurred.  The  enemy,  cn- 
couraged  by  that  error,  presumes  too  much,  and  becomes  doubly 
foiled  by  the  re-action.  England,  unable  to  conquer,  has  stooped 
to  corrupt ;  and  defeated  in  the  last,  as  in  the  first,  she  is  in  a 
worse  condition  than  before.  Continually  increasing  her  crimes, 
she  increases  the  measure  of  her  atonement,  and  multiplies  the 
sacrifices  she  must  make  to  obtain  peace.  Nothing  but  the 
most  obstinate  stupidity  could  have  induced  her  to  let  slip  the 
opportunity  when  it  was  within  her  reach.  In  addition  to  the 
prospect  of  new  expenses,  she  is  now,  to  use  Mr.  Pitt's  own 
figurative  expression  against  France,  not  only  on  the  brink,  but  in 
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the  gulph  of  bankruptcy.      There   is    no   longer  any   mystery  in 
paper  money.     Call  it  Magnate,  mandate,  exchequer  bill- 
Lank  notes,  it  is  still  the  ansae.     Tune  has  solved  the  problem, 
and  experience  has  fixed  its  late. 

The  government  of  that  unfortunate  country  its  faith- 

SO  much,  that  peace,  on  any  terms  with  her,  i< 
worth  obtaining.  Of  what  use  is  peace  with  a  government  that 
will  employ  that  peace  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repair,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  her  .-battered  finances  and  broken  credit,  and 
then  to  war  again  I  Four  times  within  less  than  ten  years,  from 
the  time  the  American  war  closed,  has  the  Anglo-germantc 
eminent  of  England  been  meditating  fresh  war.  First  with 
Fran-  '  [oDand,  in  17^7  ;  afterwards  with  Rue 

then  vita  Spain,  on  account  of  ind ;  and  a  s< 

.-t  France,  lo  overthrow  her  revolution.     Sometimes 
that  government  empkr  sis  against   Austria;  at  another 

tunc  kuati  i;  and  always   one  <'f  the 

t i_r:i 1 1 1 - 1    I  '  itli  such  ■  ment  is  only  a 

■   >n  of  hostiliti 

>f  England,  within 
I  have  h  i  thai  did 

in. r  t<»  tli.it  epoch.     It  is  not  difficult  to  what 

is.     It    is  the  miechtev6ua  com| nd  of  an  elector  of 

body  and  i  lung  of  England  :  and  which 
nly  moat,  at  some  day  or  other,  become  an  object  of  attenti* 
France,     xha  n  has  not  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  ti 

ufil  government  of  another  i  idmitted ;  and  in  this  |><»mt 

-  do  right  gland  what  it-  (bra 

rernment  shall  he.     If  it  choose  te  have  a  thing  call 

with  which   \  ess.     But  a  b<  th<  i  an  i  le<  tor  of 

shall  be  king  of  England, 
and  with  which  France  and  .  lion,  who  sutTeri  ii 

venience  and  injui  j  hi  t«>  int<  i 

It  i-  from  this  mischievous  compound  of  elector  und  ! 

ut   of 
Europe  :  and  with 

national  debt,  the  nun  of  her  finances,  and  the  u 
•nk.      All  mti  ihe  continent,  in  which 

und  is  a  parly,  or  bet*  .,  ind  act 
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through  the  medium  of  this  Anglo-germanic  compound.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  Let  the  elector  retire  to  his  electo- 
rate, and  the  world  will  have  peace. 

England  has,  herself,  given  examples  of  interference  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  that  in  cases  where  injury  was  only  apprehended. 
She  engaged  in  a  long  and  expensive  war  against  France  (called 
the  succession  war)  to  prevent  a  grand-son  of  Louis  the  four- 
teenth being  king  of  Spain  ;  because,  said  she,  it  u-ill  be  injurious 
to  me  ;  and  she  has  been  righting  and  intriguing  against  what  was 
called  the  family-compact  ever  Bince.  In  1787  she  threatened 
France  with  war  to  prevent  a  connection  between   France  and 

J  I. .Hand  ;    and  in  all  her  propositions  of  peace  to-day  she   is   dic- 

tating  separations.  But  if  she  look  at  the  Anglo-germanic  com- 
part at  home,  called  the  Hanover  succession,  She  cannot  avoid 
m  sing,  that  France  necessarily  must,  some  day  or  other,  take  up 
that  subject,  and  make  the  return  of  the  elector  to  his  electorate 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace 
Between  the  two  countries  till  this  he  done,  and  the  sooner  it  be 
done  'he  better  will  it  he  for  both. 

I  have  not  been  in  anv  company  where  this  matter  has  been  a 
topic,  that  did  not  see  it  in  the  light  it  is  here  stated.  Even  Bar 
thelemy,  when  he  first  came  to  the  directory  and  Barthelemy  was 
never  famous  for  patriotism]  acknowledged  in  my  hearing,  and  in 
company  with  Derche,  secretary  to  the  legation  at  Lille,  the  con- 
nection of  an  elector  of  Germany  and  a  king  of  England  was 
injurious  to  France.  1  do  not,  however,  mention  \\  from  a  wish 
to  embarrass  the  negotiation  for  peace.     The  directory  has  fixed 

its  ultimatum  ;  hut  if  that  ultimatum  he  rejected,  the  obligation 
to  adhere    to    it    is    discharged,  and    a  new  one  may  he   assumed. 

So  wretchedly  has  Pitt  managed  Ins  opportunities,  that  every 
succeeding  negotiation  has  ended  in  terms  more  against  him  than 
rmer.  If  the  directory  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  serve 
its  interest  better  than  he  does.  He  serves  it  as  lord  North 
served  that  of  America,  which  finished  in  the  discharge  of  his 
master.* 

*  The  father  of  Pitt,  when  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  exclaiming 
one  day,  during  a  former  war,  against  the  enormous  and  ruinous  expense  of 
German  connections,  ;is  the  offspring  of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  borrow- 
ing a  metaphor  froin  the  story  of  Prometheus,  cried  out:  "  Thus,  like  Prome- 
theus, is  Britain  chained  to  the  barren  rock  of  Hanover,  whilst  the  imperial 
eagle  preys  upon  her  vitals." 
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Thus  far   I   had  written  when  the  negotiation  at  Lille  became 
suspended,  in  i  hich,  1  delayed  the  publication, 

that  the  ideas  -  I  in  this  letter  might  not  intrude  them.-' 

during  the  interval.     The  ultimatum  offered  by  the  directory,  ae 
the  terms  ofp  than  the  governm 

and  \\.\i\  a  right  to  expect     T  J\  the 

provoker  of  the    war,  and   the  first  that  committed  hostilit: 
sending  away  the  ai  oeriy  talk 

demanding  from  1  i  lion  for  / 

for  the  future.     France,  iii  her  turn,  mi  :.  and 

demanded  the  -  d gland  :   I  lid   not. 

England  that,  in  coi 

Fran<  —Tine 

the  islam!- 
and  t!  a  broken  off.     The  spirit»il  pari  w ill 

How  the  people  ■  ;>  of  the 

!i  government, 
if  known  to  th<  t\\" 

to  hold  hi 

-  now 
atrengtk  b  i  '. 

other  l>' 

:n  of 
.  and    we    all    i 

the  up--,  it  ible  fate  of  tfa  I  i  few 

lliit  00  ih"  ni.vt    of    I  loll 

port  or  relief  to  ■  par*  i,     On  tl 

arrivn  fundi  did  DOt  The  gov- 

ernm.-nt  r-  tent 

It    i-    difficult  '  t  in  folly  and  madness,  fcf 

1.  iilatmn    ;ind 

cnnrln  ,\  nv  an  nmlms: 

Bhoold 

►n,  of  whii       !  .    nml 

: 

for  ilwaa  not  a  declaration  oi  linnlhatuia 

i  i 

commi 

lia*B  return  i  M     PiU  should  iafaai  han- 

sel f  of 
thes<  Malmesbui  ,  on  a  visit  i 
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prediction  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  turned  out  directly  the  contrary ;  yet 
■till  he  predicts.  He  predicted,  with  all  the  solemn  assurance  of 
a  magician,  that  France  would  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  few  months. 
He  was  right  as  to  the  thing,  but  wrong  as  to  the  place,  for  the 
bankruptcy  happened  in  England  whilst  the  words  were  yet  warm 
upon  his  lips.  To  find  out  what  will  happen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  what  Mr.  Pitt  predicts.  He  is  a  true  prophet  if  taken  in 
the  reverse. 

Such  is  the  ruinous  condition  that  England  is  now  in,  that 
great  as  the  difficulties  of  war  are  to  the  people,  the  difficulties 
that  would  accompany  peace,  are  equally  as  great  to  the  govern- 
ment. AVhilst  the  war  continues,  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  pretence  for 
shutting  up  the  bank.  But  as  that  pretence  could  last  no  longer 
than  the  war  lasted,  he  dreads  the  peace  that  would  expose  the 
absolute  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  and  unveil  to  a  deceived 
nation,  Ike  ruinous  effect  of  his  measures.  Peace  would  be  a  day 
of  accounts  to  him,  and  he  shuns  it  as  an  insolvent  debtor  shuns  a 
met  ting  of  his  creditors.  War  furnishes  him  with  many  pretences ; 
■SOCH  would  furnish  him  with  none  ;  and  he  stands  alarmed  at  its 
consequences.  His  conduct  in  tno  ncgociation  at  Lille  can  be 
easily  interpreted.  It  is  not  tor  tne  sake  of  the  nation  that  he 
asks  to  retain  some  of  the  taken  islandfl  ;  for  what  are  islands  to 
a  nation  that  has  already  too  many  for  her  own  good,  or  what  are 
tie  \  in  comparison  to  the  expense  of  another  campaign  in  the  pre- 
sent depreciating  state  of  the  English  funds,  and  even  then  those 
islanda  must  DC  restored  I  N<>,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
that  he  asks.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  himself.  It  is  as  if  he  said 
to  Frame,  give  me  some  pretence  ;  cover  me  from  disgrace  when 
my  day  of  reckoning  comes. 

Any  person  acquainted  with  the  English  government  knows, 
that  every  minister  has  some  dread  on,  what  is  called  in  England, 
the  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  a  war ;  that  is,  the  final 
settlement  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  war  ;  and  no  minister 
had  ever  so  great  cause  of  dread  as  Mr.  Pitt.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  and  Pitt  has  had  some  experience  upon  this  case. 
The  winding  up  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  American  war  was 
so  great,  that,  though  he  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and  came  into 
the  ministry  with  great  popularity,  he  lost  it  all  by  undertaking, 
what  was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  the  voluminous  business  of 
the  winding  up.     If  such  was  the  casein  settling  the  winding  up 
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accounts  of  his  predecessor,  how  much  more  has  he  to  apprehend 
when  the  accounts  to  be  settled  are  his  own.  All  men  in  bad 
circumstances  hate  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  Pitt,  as  a 
minister,  is  of  that  description. 

But  let  us  take  a  view  of  things  on  a  larger  ground  than  the 
case  of  a  minister.  It  will  then  be  found,  that  England,  on  a 
comparison  of  strength  with  France,  when  both  nations  are  dis- 
posed to  exert  their  utmost,  has  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
The  efforts  that  England  made  within  the  last  century,  were  not 
generated  on  the  ground  of  natural  ability,  but  of  artificial  anti- 
ions.  She  ran  posterity  into  debt,  and  swallowed  up  in  ono 
generation  the  resourr*  rami  generations  yet  to  coma,  till 

the  project  can  be  pursued  no  longer.  It  is  otherwise  in  France. 
The  vastness  of  her  ten  1   her  population,  render  the  bur- 

khat  would  make  a  bankrupt  of  a  country  like  England. 
It  i-  .'it  of  a  thin*;,  but  the  numbers  who  an 

that  weight,  th  it  feel  light  or  heavy  to  the  shoulders  of 

those  who  bear  it.      A  land-tax  of  half  as    much   in  the 

lax   is  in  England,  will  u!v  four  times  as  much 

r  need   m  England.     Tins  ■  a  - 
rhich  all  the  other  sections  of  produ 
i oa aired.     Judge  than  of  the    dith  i 

ility. 

millions  iti  rlin  tin'  causes  that  has  hastened 

|*ar  bankruptcy.     Thehistor  bills  sufficiently  proves  tfns. 

Bat  strong  as   England  is  in  tki 

led  by  the  natural  ability  of  each  count! 
ivy  to  ti;  tent  ;  and  Fri 

tunc   as    large    M    that    af   England,  with  iess   than  half  the 

.  whs  h  the  ■fessxM  Eng- 

land 

i«.t  ha  r.i  ineditioot 

Sn  army.      Bal  Lgc  duration  of  o   navy,  taking  the  de- 

ll all  circumstances  and 
hi  twentj  «  d  within  that 

tun.  I  of  a  fe  and  sup- 

port a  navy  af  double  the  extent  of  that  of  England  \  and  the 
conduct  of  tin  I  Lro\  eminent  will  provoke  her  to  n. 

Bin*  of  than  to  make  or  prevent 
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invasions  1  Commercially  considered,  they  are  losses.  They 
scarcely  give  any  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  countries 
which  have  thern,  compared  with  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them,  and  they  insult  the  commerce  of  the  nations  that  are 
neutral. 

Duriug  the  American  war,  the  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was 
formed  and  put  in  execution  :  but  it  was  inconvenient,  expensive, 
and  ineffectual.  This  being  the  case,  the  problem  is,  does  not 
..(  rce  contain  within  itself,  the  means  of  its  own  protection? 
It  certainly  docs,  if  the  neutral  nations  will  employ  that  means 
properly. 

Instead  then  of  an  armed  neutrality,  the  plan  should  be  directly 
the  contrary.  It  should  be  an  unarmed  neutrality.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations  arc  easily  defined.  They  are  such 
u  are  1  by  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  in 

tune  of  peace,  and  which  ought  not,  and  cannot  of  right,  be  inter- 
rupted  in  consequence  of  war  breaking  out  between  any  two 
or   more  of  them. 

Taking  this  as  a  principle,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  it  effect. 
The  plan  of  the  armed  neutrality  was  to  effect  it  by  threatening 
war  ;  but  an  unarmed  neutrality  can  effect  it  by  much  easier  and 
more  powerful  means. 

Were  the  neutral  nations  to  associate,   under  an  honorable 

injunction  of  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  publicly  declare  to  the 
world,  that  if  any  belligerent  power  Bhall  seize  or  molest  any  ship 
or  vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  of  the 
powers  composing  that  tion,  that   the   whole  association 

will  shut  its  ports  against  the  lb:::  of  the  ofl)  tiding  nation,  and  will 
not  permit  an;,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  produced  or  manu- 
factured in   the   offending  nation,  or  appertaining  thereto,  to  be 

ted  into  any  of  the  ports  included  in  the  association,  until 
reparation  be  made  to  the  injured  party;  the  reparation  to  be 

nines  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  ;  and  moreover 
that    all   remittances   in  money,  goods,  and  bills  of  exchange,  do 

to  be  made  to  the  offending  nation,  until  the  said  reparation 
be  made.  W ere  the  neutral  nations  only  to  do  this,  which  it  is 
their  direct  interest  to  do,  England,  as  a  nation  depending  on 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war,  dare  not  molest 
them,  and  France  would  not.  But  whilst,  from  the  want  of  a 
common  system,  they  individually  Permit  England  to   do  it,  be- 
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cause  individually  they  cannot  resist  it,  they  put  France  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  supreme  of  all  laws, 
in  all  cases,  is  that  of  self  preservation. 

As  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  would  thus  be  protected 
by  the  means  that  commerce  naturally  contains  within  itself,  all 
the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England  would  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  acting  against  each  other  :  and  in  that  case  it 
needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  discover  that  France  must  finally 
prevail.  The  sooner  this  be  done,  the  better  will  it  be  for  both 
nations,  and  for  all  the  world. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED. 


Citizens  Representatt 

Though  it  is  not  convenient  to  me,  in  the  present 
situation  of  my  affairs,  to  subscribe  to  the  loan  towards  the  de- 
scent upon  England,  my  economy  permits  me  to  make  I  >inall 

patriotic  donation.      [  snnl  80    hundred    livres,    and    with    it  all 

the  vrish<  -  of  my  bear!  for  tin  i  at,  and  i 

voluntary  offer  of  any  sen  ice  I  can  render  to  promote  it. 

There  will  bi  BO  bating  prucr  for  Trance,  nor  for  tlie  world, 
until  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  English  government  he 

abolished,  and   England  like  Italy,   become  ■  sister  republic. 

As  to  those  men,    whether   in    England,    Scotland,    or    Ireland, 
who,  like  Rohe>pierrc  in  France,  are  covered  wit!)  crimes,  they, 
like  him,  have  no  other  resource  than  in  committing  more:    hut 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  friends  to  liberty;    t\  ranuy  au<: 
ation  oppress  them,  hut  they  merit  to  be  fn 

Accept,  Citizens  Krpre-mtati  \  «s,  the  congratulation*  «>f  an 
ancient  colleague  in  the  dangeri  ire  have  passed,  and  on  the 
happy  prospect  heforc  us. 

Safety  and  respect, 

THOMAS  PAIK& 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  DUNDAS. 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Calais,  Sept.  15,  1792. 
Sir, 

I  conceive  it  necessary  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  following  circumstance  : — The  department  of  Calais  hav- 
ing elected  me  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
I  set  off  from  London  the  13th  instant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Frost,  of  Spring  Garden,  and  Mr.  Audibert,  one  of  the  munici- 
pal officers  of  Calais,  who  brought  me  the  certificate  of  my 
being  elected.  We  had  not  arrived  more,  I  believe,  than  five 
minutes  at  the  York  Hotel,  at  Dover,  when  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances began  that  I  am  going  to  relate.  We  had  taken 
our  baggage  out  of  the  carriage,  and  put  it  into  a  room,  into 
which  we  went.  Mr.  Frost,  having  occasion  to  go  out,  was 
stopped  in  the  passage  by  a  gentleman,  \\  ho  told  him  he  must 
return  into  the  room,  which  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  came  in 
with  him,  and  shut  the  door;  I  had  remained  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Audibert  was  gone  to  inquire  when  the  packet  was  to  sail. 
The  gentleman  then  said,  that  he  was  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  had  an  information  against  us,  and  must  examine  our  bag- 
gage for  prohibited  articles.  He  produced  his  commission  as 
collector.  Mr.  Frost  demanded  to  see  the  information,  which 
the  collector  refused  to  show,  and  continued  to  refuse  on  every 
demand  that  we  made.  The  collector  then  called  in  several 
other  officers,  and  began  first  to  search  our  pockets.  He  took 
from  Mr.  Audibert,  who  was  then  returned  into  the  room, 
every  thing  he  found  in  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
He  then  searched  Mr.  Frost  in  the  same  manner,  (who,  among 
other  things,  had  the  keys  of  the  trunks  in  his  pocket,)  and 
then  did  the  same  by  me.     Mr.  Frost  wanting  to  go  out,  men- 
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tioned  it,  and  was  going  towards  the  door ;  on  which  the  col- 
lector placed  himself  against  the  door,  and  said,  nobody  should 
depart  the  room.  After  the  keys  had  been  taken  from  Mr. 
Frost,  (for  I  had  given  him  the  keys  of  my  trunks  beforehand, 
for  the  purpose  of  his  attending  the  baggage  to  the  customs,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,)  the  collector  asked  us  to  open  the 
trunks,  presenting  us  the  keys  for  that  purpose;  this  we  de- 
clined to  do,  unless  he  would  produce  his  information,  which 
he  again  refused.  The  collector  then  opened  the  trunks  him- 
self, and  took  out  every  paper  and  letter,  sealed  or  unsealed. 
On  our  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  bad  policy,  us  well  as 
the  illegality  of  custom-house  officers  seizing  papers  and  let- 
ters, which  were  things  that  did  not  come  under  their  cogni- 
zance, he  replied,  that  the  -proclamation  gave  him  the  au- 
thority. 

Among  the  loiters  u  Inch  lie  took  out  of  my  trunk,  were  two 
staled  letters,  given  into  my  charge  by  the  American  minister 
in   London,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  the  American  mil, 

at  Paris,  the  other  to  a  private  gentleman;  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  United  states,  and  a  letter  from  the 

te    in    An, erica,    hoth    directed    to   mo,    anil    which   I    hat! 
received    from    tl:e    American    minister,    now    in    London,   and 

private  \\  friendship;  a  letter  from  the  electoral 

body  of  the  department  of  Calais,  containing  the  notification  of 
my  being  elected  to  the  National  Convention;  and  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  informing  □ 

my  being  also  (deeled  lor  the  d<  I  of  the  Oise. 

\-  are  found  that  all  remonstrances  with  tin-  collector.  Ofl 
the  bad  policy  and  illegality  of  <ei/.ini_r  papers  and  letters,  and 
retaining  our  persons  1>\   force,  under  the  pretein ■;  King 

for  prohibited  articles,  were  rain,  (tor  he  justified  himself  on 

the  proclamation,  and  on  the  information    which    he  refused    to 

contented  onrseh  e-<  with  assuring  him,  that  what  he 

then  doing,  he  would  di  have  to  answer  tor,  ami 

left  it  to  himself  to 

ft   appeared  to  as  tl  Hector  was  acting  under  the 

then    in  the  h 
e    should    see,   or  who  did 
!  lector  v 
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out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,   and   was  also  called  out 
several  times. 

When  the  collector  had  taken  what  papers  and  letters  he 
pleased  out  of  the  trunks,  he  proceeded  to  read  them.  The 
first  letter  he  took  up  for  this  purpose  was  that  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  me.  While  he  was  doing  this,  I 
said,  that  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  General  Washington 
could  not  write  a  letter  of  private  friendship  to  me,  without  its 
being  subject  to  be  read  by  a  custom-house  officer.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Frost  laid  his  hand  over  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  told  the 
collector  that  he  should  not  read  it,  and  took  it  from  him. 
Mr.  Frost  then,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  letter,  raid,  I  will  read  this  part  to  you,  which  he  did; 
of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript — "  And  as  no  one 
can  see  a  greater  interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  I 
do,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  that  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  present  age  may  difTuse  to  all  men  those  blessings  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  happiness  to 
future  generations." 

As  all  the  other  letters  and  papers  lay  then  on  the  table,  the 
collector  took  them  up,  and  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
them.  During  the  transactions  already  stated,  I  contented 
myself  with  observing  what  passed,  and  spoke  but  little;  but 
on  seeim:  the  collector  going  out  of  the  room  with  the  letters, 
I  told  him  that  the  papers  and  letters  then  in  his  hand,  were 
either  belonging  to  me,  or  entrusted  to  my  charge,  and  that  as 
I  could  not  permit  them  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  I  must  insist  on 
going  with  him. 

The  collector  then  made  a  list  of  the  letters  and  papers,  and 
went  out  of  the  room,  giving  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  officers.  He  returned  in  a  short  time, 
and,  after  some  trifling  conversation,  chiefly  about  the  procla- 
mation, told  us,  that  he  saw  the  proclaynation  was  ill-founded, 
and  asked  if  we  chose  to  put  the  letters  and  papers  into  the 
trunks  ourselves,  which,  as  we  had  not  taken  them  out,  we 
declined  doing,  and  he  did  it  himself,  and  returned  us  the  keys. 

In  stating  to  you  these  matters,  I  make  no  complaint  against 
the  personal  conduct  of  the  collector,  or  of  any  of  the  officers. 
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Their  manner  was  as  civil  as  such  an  extraordinary  piece  of  bu- 
siness could  admit  of. 

My  chief  motive  in  writing  to  you  on  this  subject  is,  that 
you  may  take  the  measures  for  preventing  the  like  in  future, 
not  only  as  it  concerns  private  individuals,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  those  unpleasant  consequences  that  have 
heretofore  arisen  between  nations  from  circumstances  equally- 
as  insignificant.  I  mention  this  only  for  myself;  but  as  the 
interruption  extended  to  two  other  gentlemen,  it  is  probable 
that  they,  as  individuals,  will  take  some  more  effectual  mode 
for  redress. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  <tc. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

P.  S.  Among  the  papers  seized,  was  a  copy  of  the  attorney- 
general's  information  against  me  for  publishing  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  a  printed  proof  copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  Addressers, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 


TO  THE 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX, 

OR, 

THE  GENTLEMAN  WHO  SHALL  PRESIDE  AT  THE 
MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  LEWES,  JULY  4. 


London,  June  30,  1792. 

Sir, 

I  have  seen  in  the  Lewes  newspapers,  of  June  25, 
an  advertisement,  signed  by  sundry  persons,  and  also  by  the 
sheriff,  for  holding  a  meeting  at  the  Town-hall  of  Lewes,  for 
the  purpose,  as  the  advertisement  states,  of  presenting  an  ad- 
dress on  the  late  proclamation  for  suppressing  writings,  books. 
&lc.  And  as  I  conceive  that  a  certain  publication  of  mine, 
entitled  "  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  the 
enormous  increase  of  taxes,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  is  shown 
to  be  unnecessary  and  oppressive,  is  the  particular  writing 
alluded  to  in  the  said  publication  ;  I  request  the  sheriff,  or  in 
his  absence,  whoever  shall  preside  at  the  meeting,  or  any  other 
person,  to  read  this  letter  publicly  to  the  company  who  shall 
assemble  in  consequence  of  that  advertisement. 

Gentlemen— It  is  now  upwards  of  eighteen  years  since  I 
was  a  resident  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  My  situation 
among  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  for  more  than  six 
years,  enabled  me  to  see  into  the  numerous  and  various  dis- 
tresses which  the  weight  of  taxes  even  at  that  time  of  day 
occasioned  ;  and  feeling,  as  I  then  did,  and  as  it  is  natural  for 
me  to  do,  for  the  hard  condition  of  others,  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
can  declare,  and  every  person  then  under  my  survey,  and  now 
living,  can  witness  the  exceeding  candor,  and  even  tenderness, 
with  which  that  part  of  the  duty  that  fell  to  my  share  was  exe- 
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cute  J.  The  name  of  Thomas  Paine  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  Lewes'  justices,  in  any  one  act  of  contention 
with,  or  severity  of  any  kind  whatever,  towards  the  persons 
whom  he  surveyed,  either  in  the  town,  or  in  the  country  ;  of 
this,  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Shelley,  who  will  probably  attend  the 
meeting,  can,  if  they  please,  give  full  testimony.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  in  their  power  to  contradict  it. 

Having  thus  indulged  myself  in  recollecting  a  place  where  1 
formerly  had,  and  even  now  have,  many  friends,  rich  and  poor, 
and  most  probably  some  enemies,  I  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
portant purport  of  my  letter. 

Since  my  departure  from  Lewes,  fortune  or  providence  has 
thrown  me  into  a  line  of  action,  which  my  first  setting  out  into 
life  could  not  possibly  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  seen  the  fine  and  fertile  country  of  America  ravaged 
and  deluged  in  blood,  and  the  taxes  of  England  enormously 
increased  and  multiplied  in  consequence  thereof;  and  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  instigation  of  the  same  class  of  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  court  dependants,  who  are  now  promoting  ad- 
dressee throughout  England,  on  the  present  unintelligible  pro- 
clamation. 

I  have  also  seen  a  system  of  government  rise  up  in  that  coun- 
try, free  from  corruption,  and  now  administered  over  an  extent 
of  territory  ten  times  as  large  as  England,  for  less  c.rpt  rise  than 
the  pensions  alone  in  England  amount  to  ;  and  under  which 
more  freedom  is  enjoyed,  and  a  more  happy  state  of  society  is 
preserved,  and  a  more  general  prosperity  is  promoted,  than 
under  any  other  system  of  government  now  existing  in  the 
world.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  things  I  now  declare,  1  should 
reproach  myself  with  want  of  duty  and  affection  to  mankind, 
were  I  not  in  the  most  undismayed  manner  to  publish  them, 
as  it  were,  on  the  house-tops,  for  the  good  of  others. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  what  has  passed  within  my  know- 
ledge, since  my  leaving  Lewes,  I  come  to  the  subject  more 
immediately  before  the  meeting  now  present. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who,  as  I  shall  show,  m  a  future  publi- 
cation, has  lived  a  concealed  pensioner,  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
public  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  about  ten 
years  last  past,  published  a  book  the  winter  before  last,  in  open 
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violation  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  which  he  was  ap- 
plauded by  that  class  of  men  who  are  now  promoting  addresses. 
Soon  after  his  book  appeared,  I  published  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  entitled  **  Rights  of  Man,"  as  an  answer  thereto,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  the  public  thanks  of  several  bodies 
of  men,  and  of  numerous  individuals  of  the  best  character,  of 
every  denomination  in  religion,  and  of  every  rank  of  life — 
placemen  and  pensioners  excepted. 

In  February  last,  I  published  the  second  part  of  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  and  as  it  met  with  still  greater  approbation  from  the 
true  friends  of  national  freedom,  and  went  deeper  into  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  exposed  the  abuses  of  it,  more  than 
hud  been  done  in  the  first  part,  it  consequently  excited  an 
alarm  among  all  those,  who,  insensible  of  the  burthen  of  taxes, 
which  the  general  mass  of  the  people  sustain,  are  living  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  and  hunting  after  eourt  preferments, 
sinecure  places,  and  pensions,  either  for  themselves,  or  for 
their  family  connexions. 

I  have  shown  in  that  work,  that  the  taxes  may  be  reduced  at 
least  six  millions,  and  even  then,  the  expenses  of  government 
in  England,  would  be  twenty  times  greater  than  they  arc  in  the 
country  I  have  already  spoken  of.  That  taxes  may  be  entirely 
taken  off  from  the  poor,  by  remitting  to  them  in  money  at  the 
rate  of  between  three  and  four  pounds  per  head  per  annum,  for 
the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  poor  fami- 
lies, who  are  computed  at  one  third  of  the  whole  nation,  and  six 
pounds  per  annum  to  all  poor  persons,  decayed  tradesmen,  or 
others,  from  the  age  o{  fifty  until  sixty,  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum  from  after  sixty.  And  that  in  consequence  of  this 
allowance,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  taxes,  the  poor  rates 
would  become  unnecessary,  and  that  it  is  better  to  apply  the 
surplus  taxes  to  these  beneficent  purposes,  than  to  waste  them 
on  idle  and  profligate  courtiers,  placemen,  and  pensioners. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  a  part  of  the  plans  and  principles 
contained  in  the  work,  which  this  meeting  is  now  called  upon, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  vote  an  address  against,  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  wicked  and  seditious.  But  that  the  work 
may  speak  for  itself,  I  request  leave  to  close  this  part  of  my 
letter  with  an  extract  therefrom,  in  the  following  words : 
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"  By  the  operation  of  this  plan,  the  poor-laws,  those  instru- 
ments of  civil  torture,  will  be  superseded,  and  the  "wasteful 
expense  of  litigation  prevented.  The  hearts  of  the  humane 
will  not  be  shocked  by  ragged  and  hungry  children,  and  per- 
sons of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  begging  for  bread. 
The  dying  poor  will  not  be  dragged  from  place  to  place  to 
breathe  their  last,  as  a  reprisal  of  parish  upon  parish.  Widows 
will  have  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  and  not  be  carted 
away,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  like  culprits  and  crimi- 
nals ;  and  children  will  no  longer  be  considered  as  increasing 
the  dfc  "f  their    parents.      The  haunts  of  the   wretched 

wil!    he  know  -  •   it  will   he  to  their  advantage,  and    the 

number  of  petty  crimes,  the  offspring  of  poverty  and  distress, 
will  1m   h  W(  11  ss  the  rich,  will  then  be  in- 

ternment, and  th  did  appre- 

ind  tumults  will   erase.      Ye  who  sit  in  I 
and  -  in  plentj .  ire  in  Turkey 

and  R  -  mil  as  in  England,  and  who  say  t«>  yourselves, 

I '  nought  of  tin  -  '    When 

safe  ;uk!  feel  for  \  - 
Purl  II.  p.  Mi 

I  ■  .    I  ..w  stated  to  yen  such 

t<>  me  t"  offer  to  n   of  the  meeting. 

I  bare  no  other  interest  is  \\  hat  I  am  doing,  nor  in  n  ritin| 
thii  letter,  than  the  inter*  it  of  the  hrart.     I 

i  siculated   to  \i\m-  countenance  to  plac< 

ion,  and  corruption.       M.iu\    of  \  on 
will  recollect,  that  whiUt  I   resided  SJUOng  you,  there  was  not  a 

man  more  linn  and  open  in  supporting  the  principles  of  liberty 

than  m\s(  If,  and  I  still    pursue,  and  ever  will,  the  IttbC  path. 

I  bare,  gentlemen,  only  one  request  to  make,  which  is — 
that  those  who  hare  called  the  meeting  will  ipesJi  <<»//,  and 

whether  in  tl  B    LroiiiLr    to  present  against 

publications,  which  the  proclamation  calls  wicked,  "they  mean 
the  work  <  milled  UigkUof  M<m,  or  whether  they  do  not?" 

1  am,  gentlemen, 

With  -liicere  wi-hes  for  your  happiness, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD, 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


letter  the  first. 

Sir, 

Though  I  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  you  were 
not  the  original  promoter  or  encourager  of  the  prosecution 
commenced  against  the  work  entitled  "  Rights  of  Man,"  either 
as  that  prosecution  is  intended  to  affect  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher, or  the  public  ;  yet  as  you  appear  the  official  person 
therein,  I  address  this  letter  to  you,  not  as  Sir  Archibald  Mac- 
donald,  but  as  Attorney  General. 

You  began  by  a  prosecution  against  the  publisher,  Jordan, 
and  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  proclamation,  May 
25,  for  taking  that  measure,  was,  he  said,  because  Mr.  Paine 
could  not  be  found,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Paine,  sir,  so 
far  from  secreting  himself,  never  went  a  step  out  of  his  way, 
nor  In  the  least  Instance  varied  from  his  usual  conduct,  to  avoid 
any  measure  you  might  choose  to  adopt  with  respect  to  him. 
It  is  on  the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  universal  utility  of  the 
principles  and  plans  which  his  writings  contain,  that  he  rests 
the  issue;  and  he  will  not  dishonour  it  by  any  kind  of  subter- 
fuge. The  apartments  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  wri- 
ting the  work  last  winter,  he  has  continued  to  occupy  to  the 
present  hour,  and  the  solicitors  of  the  prosecution  knew  where 
to  find  him ;  of  which  there  is  a  proof  in  their  own  office,  as 
far  back  as  the  21st  of  May,  and  also  in  the  office  of  my  own 
attorney. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  case,  that  the  reason  for 
proceeding  against  the  publisher  was,  as  Mr.  Dundas  stated, 
that  Mr.  Paine  could  not  be  found,  that  reason  can  now  exist 
no  longer. 
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The  instant  that  I  was  informed  that  an  information  was 
preparing  to  be  filed  against  me,  as  the  author  of,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  benevolent  books  ever  offered  to 
mankind,  I  directed  my  attorney  to  put  in  an  appearance;  and 
as  I  shall  meet  the  prosecution  fully  and  fairly,  and  with  a 
good  and  upright  conscience,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that  no 
act  of  littleness  will  be  made  use  of  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution towards  influencing  the  future  issue  with  respect  to  the 
author.  This  expression  may,  perhaps,  appear  obscure  to  you, 
but  I  am  in  the  possession  of  some  matters  which  serve  to 
show  that  the  action  against  the  publisher  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  Teal  action.  If,  therefore,  any  persona  concerned  in  the  pro- 
secution have  found  their  cause  BO  weak,  as  to  make  it  appear 
convenient  to  them  to  enter  into  I  DCgOCiatlOD  with  the  pub- 
lisher, whether  fof  the  purpose  of  his   submitting   to  a  verdict, 

and  to  make  use  of  tin*  verdict  bo  obtained  as  a  circumstance, 

by  way  of  precedent,  on  ■  future    trial   against   myself;   or  for 
any  other   purpose   not   fully  made   known    to   me;   if,  I  ■ 
bare  cause  to  inspect  this  to  be  the  ease,  I  shall  most  certainly 
withdraw  the  defence  I  should  otherwise  have  made,  or  pro- 
!.  on  bis  (the  publisher's)  behalf  and  leave  the  neg 

rres,  and  -hall  reserve  the  whole  of  the  defence 
for  the  real  trial 

Hi;'.,  Blr,  for    the    purpose  of  conducting    thi<    matter  with    at 
the  appearance  of  fairness  and  openness,  that  shall  justify 
itself  before  the  public,  whose  cause  it  really  is,  (for  it  ii  the 
right  of  public  discussion  and  investigation  that  is  qu< 

I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  Cease    the    prosecution    against  the 

publisher;  and  as  the  reason  or  pretext  can  no  longer  exist  for 
continuing   it   against    him  because   Mr.  Paine  could  not  be 

found,  that    von    would    direct    the  whole    process    SgainSt    me, 

with  whoa  the  prosecuting  party  will  not  find  it  possible  to 
enter  Into  any  private  negotiation. 

I  will  do  the  cause  lull  justice,  Si  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  as  for  my  own  reputation. 

Another  reason  for  discontinuing  the  process  against  the  pub- 
lisher K  because  it  sac  amount  to  nothing.     First,  because  ■ 

jury  in  London    cannot    decide    upon  the  fact  of  publishin 
yond    the   limits   of  the  jurisdiction  of  London,  and    therefore 
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the  work  may  be  republished  over  and  over  again  in  every 
county  in  the  nation,  and  every  case  must  have  a  separate  pro- 
cess ;  and  by  the  time  that  three  or  four  hundred  prosecutions 
have  been  had,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  will  then  be  fully  open 
to  see  that  the  work  in  question  contains  a  plan  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  root  out  all  the  abuses  of  government,  and  to  lessen 
the  taxes  of  the  nation  upwards  of  six  millions  annually. 

Secondly,  Because  though  the  gentlemen  of  London  may  be 
very  expert  in  understanding  their  particular  professions  and 
occupations,  and  how  to  make  business  contracts  with  govern- 
ment beneficial  to  themselves  as  individuals,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion may  not  be  disposed  to  consider  them  sufficiently  qualified 
nor  authorized  to  determine  for  the  whole  nation  on  plans  of 
reform,  and  on  systems  and  principles  of  government.  This 
would  be  in  effect  to  erect  a  jury  into  a  national  convention, 
instead  of  electing  a  convention,  and  to  lay  a  precedent  for 
the  probable  tyranny  of  juries,  under  the  pretence  of  support- 
ing their  rights. 

That  the  possibility  always  exists  of  packing  juries  will 
not  be  denied  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  where  government 
is  the  prosecutor,  more  especially  in  those  where  the  right 
of  public  discussion  and  investigation  of  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  government  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  a  ver- 
dict, or  in  those  where  the  object  of  the  work  that  is  pro- 
secuted is  the  reform  of  abuse  and  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
places  and  pensions,  in  all  these  eases  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
will  itself  become  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  and  therefore,  it 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  the  prose- 
cution against  the  publisher,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
secret  that  there  has  been  a  negociation  with  him  for  se- 
cret purposes,  and  for  proceeding  against  me  only.  I  shall 
make  a  much  stronger  defence  than  what  I  believe  the 
Treasury  Solicitor's  agreement  with  him  will  permit  him 
to  do. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burke,  finding  himself  defeated,  and  not 
being  able  to  make  any  answer  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  has 
been  one  of  the  promoters  of  this  prosecution  ;  and  I  shall 
return  the  compliment  to  him  by  showing,  in  a  future  publica- 
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tion,  that  he  has  been  a  masked  pensioner  at  1500/.  per  annum 
for  about  ten  years. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  public  money  is  wasted,  and  the  dread  of 
public  investigation  is  produced. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

ON    THE 

PROSECUTION  AGAINST  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 
RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

Paris,  Nov.,  llth  year  of  the  Republic. 

Sir, 

As  there  can  be  no  personal  resentment  between  two 
strangers,  I  write  this  letter  to  you,  as  a  man  against  whom  I 
have  no  animosity. 

You  have,  as  Attorney  General,  commenced  a  prosecution 
against  me,  as  the  author  of  Rights  of  Man.  Had  not  my 
duty,  in  consequence  of  my  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  called  me  from  England,  I 
should  have  staid  to  have  contested  the  injustice  of  that  prose- 
cution ;  not  upon  my  own  account,  for  I  cared  not  about  the 
prosecution,  but  to  have  defended  the  principles  I  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  work. 

The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  of  too  much  importance 
to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution :  when 
I  have  leisure,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  meet  you  on  that 
ground  ;  but  as  I  now  stand,  whether  you  go  on  with  the  pro- 
secution, or  whether  you  do  not,  or  whether  you  obtain  a  ver- 
dict, or  not,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  to  me 
as  an  individual.  If  you  obtain  one,  (which  you  are  welcome 
to,  if  you  can  get  it,)  it  cannot  affect  me  either  in  person,  pro- 
perty, or  reputation,  otherwise  than  to  increase  the  latter ;  and 
with  respect  to  yourself,  it  is  as  consistent  that  you  obtain  a 
verdict  against  the  man  in  the  moon  as  against  me :  neither  do 

J  see  how  you  can  continue  the  prosecution  against  me,  as  you 
Vol.  II.  57 
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would  have  done  against  one  of  your  own  people  who  had  ab- 
sented himself  because  he  was  prosecuted :  what  passed  at  Do- 
ver proves  that  my  departure  from  England  was  no  secret. 

My  necessary  absence  from  your  country  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  duty  here,  affords  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  the  prosecution  was  intended  against  Thomas  Paine, 
or  against  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England  to  investigate 
systems  and  principles  of  government ;  for  as  I  cannot  now  be 
the  object  of  the  prosecution,  the  going  on  with  the  prosecu- 
tion will  show  that  something  else  was  the  object,  and  that 
something  else  can  be  no  other  than  the  people  of  England,  for 
it  is  against  their  rights,  and  not  against  me,  that  a  verdict  or 
sentence  can  operate,  if  it  can  operate  at  all.  Be  then  so  can- 
did as  to  tell  the  jury,  (if  you  choose  to  continue  the  process,) 
-whom  it  is  you  are  prosecuting,  and  on  whom  it  is  that  the  \  er- 
dict  is  to  fall. 

But  I  have  other  i  than  those  I  have  mentioned  for 

writing  you  this  letter;  and,  however  you  may  choose  to  inter- 
pret them,  they  proceed  frr>m  a  good  heart.  The  time,  sir,  is 
becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions,  ami 
sport  with  national  rights.  The  terrible  examples  that  have 
taken  place  here,  upon  nun  who  h-ss  than  a  year  SgO  thought 
them-t  hi  ic  M  any  prosecuting  judge,  J111"}''    °r  attor- 

ney general,  can  now  do  in  England,  onght  to  ha\e  SOUM 
Weight  witli    men    in  your  situation.      That    the  Lr<>vcrnment  of 

England  is  as  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  perfection  of  fraud  and 
corruption  that  ever  took   place  since   governm<  hi,  is 

what  won  cannot  he  a  itraagef  to,  iinleai  the  constant  habit  of 

seeing  it  has  blinded  your  sen<c>  ;  hut  though  yOU  may  not 
choose  to  see  it,  the  people  are  teeing  it  \  I  i  y  fast,  and  the  pro- 
11  beyond  what  you  may  choose  to  helieve.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  }  on,  or  I,  can  helieve,  or  that  rOaSOD  can  make  any 
other  man  believe,  that  the  capacity  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Guelph,  or  any  of  his  profligate  sons,  is  accessary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  a  nation  ?  I  speak  to  you  as  one  man  OUghl  to 
speak  to  another  ;  and  1  know  also,  that  I  speak  what  other 
people  are  beginning  to  think. 

That  you  cannot  ohtain  a  verdict  (and  if  you  do,  it  will  sig- 
nify nothing)  without  packing  a  jury,  (and  we  both  know  that 
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such  tricks  are  practised,)  is  what  I  have  very  good  reason  to 
believe.  I  have  gone  into  coffee-houses,  and  places  where  I 
was  unknown,  on  purpose  to  learn  the  currency  of  opinion, 
'ind  I  never  yet  saw  any  company  of  twelve  men  that  con- 
demned the  book ;  but  I  have  often  found  a  greater  number 
than  twelve  approving  it,  and  this  I  think  is  a  fair  way  of  col- 
lecting the  natural  currency  of  opinion.  Do  not  then,  sir,  be 
the  instrument  of  drawing  twelve  men  into  a  situation  that  may 
be  injurious  to  them  afterwards.  I  do  not  speak  this  from  po- 
licy, but  from  benevolence  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  go  on  with 
the  process,  I  make  it  my  request  to  you  that  you  will  read 
this  letter  in  court,  after  which  the  judge  and  the  jury  may  do 
as  they  please.  As  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  object  of  the 
prosecution,  neither  can  I  be  affected  by  the  issue,  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  shall,  though  a  foreigner  in  your  country,  sub- 
scribe as  much  money  as  any  other  man  towards  supporting 
the  right  of  the  nation  against  the  prosecution  ;  and  it  is  for 
thil  purpose  only  that  I  shall  do  it. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

As  I  have  not  time  to  copy  letters,  you  will  excuse  the  cor- 
rections. 

P.  S.  I  intended,  had  I  staid  in  England,  to  have  published 
the  information,  with  my  remarks  upon  it,  before  the  trial 
came  on  ;  but  as  I  am  otherwise  engaged,  I  reserve  myself  till 
the  trial  is  over,  when  I  shall  reply  fully  to  every  thing  you 
shall  advance. 
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Paris,  Nov.  20,  1792. 
Citizen  Presidi 

As  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  day  the  Convention 
will  resume  the  discussion  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  on 
account  of  my  inability  to  t  \pr< mm  myself  in  French,  I  cannot 
speak  at  the  tribune,  I  request  permission  to  deposit  in  your 
hands  the  enclosed  psper,  which  contains  my  opinion  on  that 

subject      I    adopt    this   step  with  so  niurh  more  I  **j  be- 

cause  eircmnstsncei  will  proTs  to  whst  s  degree  it  interests 

France,  that  Louil  XVI.  ihooid  continue  U>  enjoy  good  health. 

I  should  be  happy  If  the  Convention  would  have  the  goodness 
to  hen  :'  '•  this  morning,  as  I  propose  sending  a 

ropy  of  it  t0  London,  to  be  printed  in  the  English  journal*. 

A  S  inion  of  7  Paine. 

I  think  that  Louil  X\  I.  OUghl  to  DC  tried;    DOt  that  this   ad- 
vice i-   suggested   by  s  sj>irit  of  vengeance,  but  because  this 
ire  sppeari  to  me  just,  lawful,  and  conformable  to  sound 
policy.     h  Lonii  \\l.  Is  Lnnooent,  let  u<  put  bin  t<»  prove 

his  innocence;    it  he  il  guilty,  lei  the  national  will  determine  if 

ould  be  pardoned  or  punished;  but  besides  the  motives 
which  personal!)  Interest  Lonii  XVI.,  there  are  others  which 

make  bis  trial  v.       I    am  ahout    to    de\  elope    these  mo- 

iii  the  language  which  -nit-  them,  and  no  other.     I  forhid 

of  equivocal  expression  or  of  mere  ceremony. 
There  was  formed  among  the  crowned  ruffians  of  Europe  i  son- 
spfaraey,  which  threatened  not  onl\  French  liberty f  but  likewise 

that   of   all  DltionS.       K\erv  thiiiLr  temK  to  make  it  he  helieved, 
that  Louis  XVI.  wai  the  partner  Of  that  horde  of  conspirators. 
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You  have  this  man  in  your  power,  and  he  is  at  present  the 
only  one  of  the  band  of  whom  we  can  make  sure.  I  consider 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  two  first  robbers 
taken  up  in  the  affair  of  the  jewel  office,  their  trial  enabled  you 
to  discover  the  gang  to  which  they  belonged.  We  have  seen 
the  unhappy  soldiers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  other 
powers  which  declared  themselves  our  enemies,  torn  from 
their  fire-sides,  and  drawn  to  carnage  as  the  vilest  of  animals, 
to  sustain,  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  common  cause  of 
crowned  robbers.  They  loaded  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
with  taxes  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  war.  All  this  was 
not  done  solely  for  Louis  XVI.  Some  of  the  conspirators 
have  acted  openly  :  but  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  this 
conspiracy  is  composed  of  two  classes  of  robbers;  those  who 
have  taken  up  arms,  and  those  who  have  lent  to  their  cause 
secret  encouragement  and  clandestine  assistance :  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  let  France  and  all  Europe  know  all  these  ac- 
complices. 

A  little  time  after  the  National  Convention  was  constituted, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  presented  the  picture  of  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  of  those  whose  hostilities 
were  public,  as  of  those  who  acted  with  a  mysterious  circum- 
spection. We  have  already  penetrated  into  some  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Guelph,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  violent  pre- 
sumptions all'ect  the  same  man,  his  court  and  ministers,  in 
quality  of  king  of  England. 

M.  Calonne  has  constantly  been  favoured  with  a  friendly 
reception  at  that  court.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith,  secretary 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Coblrntz,  when  the  emigrants  were  assembling 
there;  the  recal  of  the  English  ambassador;  the  extravagant 
joy  manifested  by  the  court  of  St.  James'  at  the  false  report  of 
the  defeat  of  Dumourier,  when  it  caused  it  to  be  communicated 
by  Lord  Elgin,  then  minister  of  Great  Britain  at  Brussels — 
all  these  circumstances  render  him  extremely  suspicious  ;  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  will  probably  furnish  more  decisive  proofs. 

The  long  subsisting  fear  of  a  revolution  in  England,  could, 
I  believe,  singly,  prevent  that  court  from  manifesting  as  much 
publicity  in  its  operation  as  Austria  and  Prussia.  Another 
reason  could  be  added   to  this;  the  consequential  decrease  of 
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credit,  by  means  of  which  alone  all  the  ancient  government- 
could  obtain  fresh  loans;  for  in  proportion  as  the  probability 
of  a  revolution  increased,  whoever  should  furnish  towards  the 
new  loans  must  expect  to  lose  his  stock. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  fights  only 
as  far  as  he  is  paid:  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  pay 
of  the  court  of  London.  If  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  could 
bring  it  to  light,  that  this  detestable  dealer  in  human  tlcsh  bee 
been  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
of  England,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  that  nation,  to 
inform  them  of  that  fact  ;  it  would  at  the  same  time  pre  to 
France  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  character  of  that  court. 
which  has  not  ceased  to  be  the  most  intriguing,  ever  since  its 
connexion  with  Germany. 

Louis  XVI.,  considered  as  an  individual,  is  an  object  be- 
neath  the  notice  of  the  republic)  but  when  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  part  of  that  hand  of  conspirators,  as  a  criminal  whose  trial 
may  lead  all  the  nations  in  the  world  to  a  knowledge  and  de- 
testation of  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  and  tin*  plots 
and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  he  ought  to  be.  and  must  be 
tried. 

If  the  crimes  for  which  Louis  XVI.  is  arraigned,  were  I 

lutelv  peraoneJ  to  him,  without  reference  to  general  conspira- 

nid  confined  to  the  a  Hairs  «.('  France,  the  moti\  es  of  invio- 
lability,   that  folly  of   the  moment,    might    have    been  Urged    in 
his  behalf  with    some  appearance    of   reason;     hut    as    he 
rtigned    not    only  OH    the  pert  of    France,    bllt    tor  Inn 
spired  against  all    Lurope,  we  OUghl  to  use  every  means  in  our 
power  to  discover  the  whole  extent  of  that  conspiracy.      Fi 
is  now  a  republic  :    she  ha-  Completed    her  revolution  ;    hut  she 
cannot  earn  all  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  as  longM  she  if 
environed  with    desp  >tical    ?overnments  j    their  armies  and  ma- 
rine Oblige  her  likewise  to  keep  troops  and    ships  in  readr 
It  is,    therefore,    her  immediate   interest,    that  all  nations    be  as 
free  as  hersel! '•,    that  revolutions  be  universal  ;   and  since  Louis 
XVI.   can  serve  to  prove,    by  the  tlatrif iousness  of  government 

in  general,  the  aeceeelty  of  revolutions,  she  ought  not  to  let 

slip  so  preeions  an  opportunity. 

The  despots  of   Europe    ha\e    formed    alliances    to    DMK 
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their  respective  authority,  and  to  perpetuate  the  oppression  of 
nations;  this  is  the  end  which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  in 
making  an  invasion  on  the  French  territory.  They  dread  the 
effect  of  the  French  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  coun- 
tries; and  in  hopes  of  preventing  it,  they  are  come  to  try  to 
destroy  that  revolution,  before  it  should  have  attained  its  per- 
fect maturity.  Their  attempt  has  not  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess :  France  has  already  vanquished  their  armies  ;  but  it  is 
left  to  her  to  sound  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  to  disco- 
ver, to  expose  to  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  those  despots  who 
had  the  infamy  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  the  universe  expects  of 
her  that  act  of  justice. 

These  are  my  motives  for  demanding  that  Louis  XVI.  be 
judged  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sole  point  of  view,  that  his  trial  ap- 
l»( -ars  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  republic. 

As  to  what  regards  inviolability,  I  would  not  have  such  a 
motive  to  be  mentioned.  Seeing  no  longer  in  Louis  XVI.  but 
a  weak-minded  and  narrow-spirited  individual,  ill-bred,  like 
all  his  colleagues,  given,  as  it  is  said,  to  frequent  excesses  of 
drunkenness,  and  whom  the  National  Assembly  raised  again 
imprudently  on  a  throne  which  was  not  made  for  him,  if  we 
show  him  hereafter  some  pity,  it  shall  not  be  the  result  of  the 
burlesque  idea  of  a  pretended  inviolability. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


SPEECH   IN   THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION, 

ON   THE   QUESTION, 

"SHALL,  OR  SHALL  NOT,  A  RESPITE  OF  THE  SENTENCE 
OF  LOUIS  XVI.  TAKE  PLACET' 


I  have  voted  for  the  detention  of  Louis,  and  his  banish- 
ment after  the  war,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  rather  pass  for  a  deed  of 
B  khan  •  measure  of  justice.  I  wish  the  Convention 
had  \  he  nation  would;   I  mean  for  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  of  America  hare  the  Dtraoal  feneration 
for  Lome,  who  gare  them  liberty.  And  I  can  pledge  myself 
to  vnu,  that  the  sentence  of  Louis  will  overwhelm  nil  the 
\  Ami  remember,  that  it  i- 

who  will  alone  supply  ail  the  timber  ami  na\al  || 

you  shall  want    in    the   maritime  war  you  are  ftOOUl  t 

The  north  of  Europe  ii  ready  I  -  egainsl  son. 

Yon  mi  an  to  lend  an  ambe  i  Philadelphia  ;  n 

Irish  IS,  that  he  may  announce    to  the    American-,  that  tin 
tional  Convention  Of   France,  from  pure  friendship  to  Ann; 
has  Consented  to  respite  the  sentence  of  Louis. 

Citizens,  let  not  a  neighbouring  despot  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
■  i  11  it  that  man  mount  t!  Id,  who  has  broke  the  irons 

of  the  Americans. 
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The  latest  news  from  New-Orleans,  in  a  letter  from  Major 
Claiborne,  dated  New-Orleans,  August  29th,  says,  "  It  is 
now  within  a  ['aw  minutes  of  the  time  when  letters  must  go  to 
the  Post-office.  I  have  waited  to  give  you  some  information 
from  Natchitoches  in  case  any  should  arrive,  but  no  dispatches 
are  received  from  Governor  Claiborne,  nor  do  we  hear  any 
thing  more  of  (tin-  Spanish)  Governor  Taxos  and  his  nine 
hun  (I  rid  men. 

u  The  city  of  Ni  ID-Orleans  is  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  of  the  country,  (Louisiana)  continue 
to  enjoy  good  health/' 

Carpenter's  emissary  paper  asserted  a  few  days  ago,  that 

terrible  discontents  existed  in  Louisiana,  and  that  Buonaparte, 
wonll  avail  himself  thereof  and  seize  upon  that  country.  The 
man  who  as-erts  and  circulates  false  reports  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted. The  press  in  free  lor  the  discussion  of  principle,  but 
not  for  1\  Lng. 

Pierpoinl  Edwards  has  taken  the  liars  and  alarmists  of  Con- 
necticut in  band«  and  I  hope  be  will  not  lei  tho>e  of  New-York 
esca 

V.  <•  have  in  all  our  cities  and  sea  ports,  a  considerable  num- 
ber   of   men,    chiefly  dry  good    merchants,    who   are    parties   or 

agents  of  British   merchants;  these  men  want  to  embroil  us 

with  France  and  Spain,  and  there  is  no  lying  they  will  stick  at 

to  promote  it  :  but  they  had   better  pack   themselves  off,   for  if 

Buonaparte    should   come,    as  they  predict,  and  ought  to  be 

afraid  of,  he  will  trim  their  jackets,  and  make  them  pay  the  ex 

pense  ;  and  as  t;>  Carpenter,  his  nose  will  go  to  the  grindstone. 

But  the  fellow,  if  caught,  will  turn  informer,  and  impeach  his 

employers.     "  Here,"  he  will  say,  "  is  my  list  of  subscribers, 

fall  on  them.     I  will   show  you  where  they  live,  and  where 

their  property  is." 

The  continual  abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Carpenter's  paper 
Vol.  ii.  58 
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against  France  and  Spain  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  If  he 
must  do  it,  let  him  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  do  it. 
France  has  always  behaved  with  honour  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  perfectly  easy  on  that  score.  It  was  by  her  aid  we 
drove  off  the  British  invaders  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  if 
she  has  a  mind  to  come  and  drive  off  the  scoundrels  and  British 
emissaries  that  seek  to  embroil  the  United  States  and  France 
with  each  other,  we  will  not  fortify  New-York  to  prevent  it. 
Let  those  pay  the  expense  of  fortifying  who  expose  it  to  dan- 
ger. The  cheapest  way  to  fortify  New-York,  will  be  to  banish 
the  scoundrels  that  infest  it.  When  we  are  a  peaceable  people, 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  let  other  nations  and  govern- 
ments alone,  we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  fortifications  ;  but 
when  ire  give  protection  and  encouragement  to  foreign  emis- 
saries, we  nrosl  expect  trouble. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  since  the  British  ministry  sent  several 
of  its  emissaries  to  h  -  of  Germany,  to  carry  on 

conspiracies  .hmoim  France,  and  when  the  French  government 

found  it  out,  they  sent  an  arnu  d  force  ami  seized  those  en 

ries.     Two  of  the  English  ministers  resident  at  those  German 

states   had    to    lly  the  country.      The    English  minister,  Drake, 

who  w;is  at  Munich,  was  one  of  them.  It  i<  not  because  New- 
York  is  more  remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that 

conspiracies  can  be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to 

be  permitted.  Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would 
soon  BCOUr  New-York,    and   cany  oil'  a   CSrgO  of  conspirators. 

The  Feds  who  encourage  Carpenter  (tins  ei  'i  name  is 

Cullen)  are  cutting  their  own  throats 

This  man,  Carpenter,  for  this  is  the  name  he  gOCS  hy  at  pre- 
sent, is  now  a  professed  British  emissary.  Il«  has  been  run- 
ning over  the  worhl  in  quest  of  adventures,    and    he  has    taken 

uj)  his  residences!  >rk,  to  carry  on  his  treason  sgainst 

the  peace  of  the  United  st,ne<.  in  the  height  of  his  folly, 
madness,  and  ignorance,  he  has  proposed  in  two  or  three  of  his 
late  papers, (beginning  with  that  <»i  Oct. 6th,)  that  the  United 
States  should  join  England  in  a  war  against  France  and  Spain, 

and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her.  A  man  never  turns  a 
rogue  hut  he  turns  a  fool,  and  this  18  always  the  case  with  emis- 

sari( 
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Docs  not  this  foolish  fellow  see  that  all  those  powers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  formed  alliances  with  England  have 
been  ruined  ?  The  late  coalition  against  France  consisted  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  England,  and  every  one  of 
the  powers  concerned  in  that  coalition  has  had  to  repent  it. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  dismissed  from  his  rank  as  empe- 
ror. The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  been  beaten  into  humiliation 
and  peace.  The  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  have  been 
reduced  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  the  remaining  part  obliged 
to  pay  tribute.  The  King  of  Naples  has  lost  his  dominions. 
The  Elector  of  Hanover  has  lost  his  electorate. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  forming  alliances  with  England  ;  yet 
will)  all  these  examples  of  ruin  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  emis- 
sary of  corruption,  Carpenter,  or  Cullen,  or  whatever  his  tra- 
velling name  may  be,  wants  the  United  States  to  run  their  head 
into  the  fiery  furnace  of  a  war  on  the  part  of  England.  This 
emissary  had  better  pack  himself  off,  for  we  have  those  among 
u.^  who  know  him. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Oct.  11,1600. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  FEDERALISTS 
TO  DECLARE  THEIR  PRINCIPLES. 


The  old  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  have  given  place  to  the 
later  names  of  Republicans  and  Federalists ;  by  contraction 
Feds.  The  word  Republican  contains  some  meaning,  though 
not  very  positive,  except  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  monarchy; 
but  the  word  Federalist  contains  nunc.  It  is  merely  p  name 
without  a  meaning.  It  may  apply  to  a  gang  of  thieves  fede- 
ralized to  commit  robbery,  or  to  any  other  kind  of  association. 
When  men  form  themsclws  into  political  parties,  it  is  custom- 
ary with  them  to  make  i  declaration  of  their  principles.  Bui 
the  Fa\>  do  not  declare  what  their  principles  are  ;  from  which 
we  may  infer,   that  either  they   have  do  principles,  and  are 

snurlcrs,    or  that  their   principles  are  too    had  to  he  tohl. 

Their  object,  however,  is  to  >n  of  power;  ami  their 

caution  is  to  conceal  the  use    they  will    make  of  it.     Such  nun 
tit   Hot   to   he   tru>!cd. 

The  Republicans,    on    the    contrary,    are    open  ami    frank,  in 
declaring  their  principles,  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  reqi 
no  concealment.     The  more  they  are  published  ami  understood, 
the  more  the]    are  appro\  e<l. 

The  principles  of  the  Republicans  are,  to  support  the  r. 
tentative  system  of  (_o>\  eminent,  and  to    leave  it  an  inheritance 
to  their  children;  to  Cultivate  peace  and  civil  manners  with  all 

nations,  as  the  lureet  means  of  avoiding  wars,  ami  nevi 

embroil  iIicium  1\<>  in  the  wars  of  other  nation-,  nor  in  fori 
coalitions  ;  to  adjust  and  settle  all  differences  that  might  I 
witli  foreign  nations,  by  explanation  and  negotiation  in  pre- 
ference to  the  sword,  it  it  can  be  done  j  to  have  no  more  taxes 
than  are  necessary  for  the  decent  support  of  government  ;  to 
pay  every  man  for  his  service,  and  to  have  no  more  servants 
than  are  wanted. 
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The  Republicans  hold,  as  a  fixed  incontrovertible  principle, 
that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  persons  they  elect  are  the  representatives  of  that 
sovereignty  itself.  They  know  of  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
government,  or  of  men  born  to  govern  them;  for,  besides  the 
injustice  of  it,  it  never  can  be  known  before  they  are  born  whe- 
ther they  will  be  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  Republicans  now  challenge  the  Federalists  to  declare 
their  principles.  But  as  the  Federalists  have  never  yet  done 
this,  and  most  probably  never  will,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
what  their  principles  are  from  the  conduct  they  have  exhibited. 

The  Federalists  opposed  the  suppression  of  the  internal 
taxes  laid  on  in  the  stupid,  expensive,  and  unprincipled  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams;  though  it  was  at  that  time  evi- 
dent, and  experience  has  since  confirmed  it  for  a  fact,  that 
those  taxes  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  offices 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  number  of  their  dependents  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  From  this  conduct  of  theirs  wc  infer, 
that  could  the  Federalists  get  again  into  power,  they  would 
again  load  the  country  with  internal  taxes. 

The  Federalists,  while  in  power,  proposed  and  voted  for 
a  standing  army,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  country  to  con- 
sent to  a  measure  so  unpopular  in  itself,  they  raised  and  cir- 
culated the  fabricated  falsehood  that  France  was  going  to 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  United  States  ;  and  to  prevent 
being  detected  in  this  lie,  and  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, they  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  all  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse with  France.  As  the  pretence  for  which  a  stand- 
ing army  was  to  be  raised  had  no  existence,  not  even  in  their 
own  brain,  for  it  was  a  wilful  lie,  we  have  a  right  to  infer, 
that  the  object  of  the  Federal  faction  in  raising  that  army, 
was  to  overthrow  the  representative  system  of  government, 
and  to  establish  a  government  of  war  and  taxes  on  the  cor- 
rupt principles  of  the  English  government;  and  that,  could 
they  get  again  into  power,  they  would  again  attempt  the  same 
thing. 

As  to  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of 
the  Federal  faction,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
When  Spain  shut  up  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  so  as  to  ex- 
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elude  from  it  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
faction  in  congress  bellowed  out  for  war,  and  the  Federal  pa- 
pers echoed  the  cry.  The  faction,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, declared  New-Orleans  to  be  of  such  vast  importance, 
that  without  it  the  western  states  would  be  ruined.  But  mark 
the  change  !  No  sooner  was  the  cession  of  New-Orleans  and 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  obtained  by  peaceable  negotiation, 
and  for  many  times  less  expense  than  a  war,  with  all  its  uncer- 
tainties of  success,  would  have  cost,  than  this  self-same  faction 
gave  itself  the  lie,  and  represented  the  place  as  of  no  value. 
According  to  them,  it  was  worth  fighting  for  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, but  not  worth  having  quietly  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense.  It  has  been  said  of  a  thief,  that  he  had  rather 
a  purse  than  find  one,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists  on 
this  occasion  corresponds  with  that  saying.  But  all  these  in- 
consistencies become  understood,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
leaden  of  the  Federal  faction  arc  in  English  faction,  and  that 
they  follow,  like  a  satellite,  the  variations  of  their  principal. 
Their  continual  aim  has  been  and  still  is,  to  involve  the  United 
States   in   a   war  with   France  and   Spain.      This  is  an  English 

scheme,  and  the  papers  of  the  faction  give  every  provocation 

that  words    can    <ri\e,    to    prOTOke    Fiance    to  hostilities.      The 

bugbear   held   up   by    them   is.   that  Buonaparte  will   attack 

!  liana.      This  Kl  Ml  invention  of  the  British  emissary,  Cul- 

tlias  Carpenter,  and  tfa  stion  of  the  Federalists,  al 

least  some  of  them,  with  this  miserable  emissary,  involves  their 
own  characters  in  suspicion. 

The  Republicans,  as  before  said,  are  open,  bold,  and  candid 
In  declaring  their  principles.  They  are  no  skulkers.  Let, 
then,  the  Federalists  declare  theirs. 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Oct.  17,  1806. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Hie  Author  of  the  following  paper  never  writes  on  principle, 
without  communicating  to  the  public  something  which,  if  not 
new,  is  told  in  a  new  way.  The  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  a 
subject  of  the  first  importance.  He  would  gratify  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  render  an  essential  service  to  the  community, 
by  publishing  at  large  his  thoughts  upon  it. — Chcetham,  of 
Oct.  20,  1806. 

Of  the  term  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  this  remembers  a  remark  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  concerning  the  English  newspapers,  which  at  that 
time,  1787,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  minister  at  Paris,  were 
most  vulgarly  abusive.  The  remark  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Federal  papers  of  America.  The  remark  was,  that  "  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
straint of  the  press  was  intended  to  do.  If  the  restraint,  said 
he,  was  to  prevent  things  being  told,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  prevents  things  being  believed  when  they  are  told." 
We  have  in  this  state  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
The  number  of  Federal  papers  in  the  city  and  state  of  New- 
York,  are  more  than  five  to  one  to  the  number  of  Republican 
papers,  yet  the  majority  of  the  elections  go  always  against  the 
Federal  papers,  which  is  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  licen- 
tiousness of  those  papers  are  destitute  of  credit. 

Whoever  has  made  observations  on  the  characters  of  nations 
will  find  it  generally  true,  that  the  manners  of  a  nation,  or  of 
a  party,  can  be  better  ascertained  from  the  character  of  its 
press  than  from  any  other  public  circumstance.  If  its  press  is 
licentious,  its  manners  are  not  good.  Nobody  believes  a  com- 
mon liar,  or  a  common  defamer. 


-16*  UBBAT1  of  TBI  PR> 

Nothing  is  more  common  with  printers,  especially  of  news- 
papers, than  the  continual  cry  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  as 
if  because  thev  are  printers,  they  are  to  have  more  privileges 
than  other  people.  As  the  term  M  Liberty  of  the  Press"  is 
adopted  in  this  country  without  being  understood,  I  will  state 
the  origin  of  it,  and  show  what  it  means.  The  term  comes 
from  England,  and  the  case  was  as  folio 

Prior  to  what  is  in  England  called  the  revolution,  which  was 
i:i  1666)  no  work  could  be  published  in  that  country,  without 
first  obtaining  the  permission  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
government  for  inspecting  works  intended  for  publication. 
The  same  was  the  case  in   France,  except  that  in  France  there 

,  who  were  called  censors,  and  in  England  there  was 

but  our,  called  Imprimatcur. 

At  the    revolution,    t1  of  Imprimateur   was  iboHl 

and  as  works  COnld  then    be    published    without    :  lining 

tit     permianon    of  the    <_r"vernment    officer,    the     press   was,  in 
M  qnence  of  that  abolition,  sai<l  to   be    free,  and  it  was  fmm 
this    rilTWBltinm    that  the    term    Li'x  rty  of  thr  /'  arose. 

The  press,  a  bich  is  a  I  i  ictlv 

In  th<  the  human  tOBglM  \       ill  dors  not  a-k  liberty 

I    has  a  mind  to  M]  .  but  ! 

rwardi  fot  the  atrocitiet  Km  maj  utter. 

In     likr     manner,    it    I  the    prOSl     utter 

thiiiL  'tin  I  as 

them  by  \  month.     M     J  has  said  in  his  Inao- 

•jural  8peecb)  that  •  into*  might  bt  tolerated,  when 

corneal  it."    Thii  is  sound  philoeophj  in 

cases  of  error.       Hut    t)  .  rror   and 

tieeationai 

Sum.-    l,tu\.  (heir  clients,  for  thr  genei 

of  lawyers,  like  Swisi  Midlers,  nifl  fight  on  eitl  have 

often  given    their   opinion  of  what    ih«\    defined    tin-    lihn 

the  pre-s  to  br.      One  mid  that, 

and  i  to  the  ease  thi  \  were  pleading. 

b<   to    baTS    known    that    the   term,  liberty  of  thr 

M   i.  the  |b  dition  of  ifo    olb.c  of  Impri- 

10  do  in  to  The 

I    prior 
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and  not  at  all  to  the  matter  printed,  whether  good  or  bad.    The 

public  at  large,  or  in  case  of  prosecution,  a  jury  of  the  country, 

will  be  judges  of  the  matter. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Oct.  19,  1806. 

Vol.  ii.  59 


THE  EMISSARY  CULLEX,  OTHERWISE 
CARPENTER. 


In  Cullen*a  emissary  paper,   clandestinely   entitled  MTbe 

People's  Friend,"  of  October,  Is  ■  piece  Bigned  Hamilton,  in 

which  from  ■  publi- 

cation  of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the  (New-York) 

I  i  of  October  11.  ami  the  falsifications  thus 

.    are  Imposed    upon    the  public   as   liU 

limitation. 

On  8  i  0  '  18,  1         le  s  written  copy  of  tl 

(slsifi(  friend*  ^(  mine  to  call    on  (  ulhn, 

or    (  :•    US    tra\«i; 

ii.l   falsi!  t«>  him,  ami  also  a  note  \\  ritto 

mysel(  In  my  own  name,  asking  him  if  he 
those  tali  h 

which  1  ha  bo  the  w rihr  of  them 

i 

I  tleroao  who  undertook  penter  upon  this 

■  — .    «   ill.  )    printing-office    tin-    m  \t 

(!:.\ .  I. i;t  « ..1,1,!  L,  t  do  Intelligence  of  him.     Ih>  then  l<  ft  a  ord 

with  the  person  in  '  In-  would  call  again  the  oexl 

M  ind  that  he  had  lomethii  ite  t<> 

Mr.  I  'I'd.     -.  Qtl< 

i  t«»  he  found.     ]!•■  1<  ft  the 

mil  called  the  third  time,  but  Carpenti  r 
II     then  Inquired  of  tin  persons  in  the 

hi  hniLr  t<>  it,    u  In  re  (  '.irpt  i!«  i-  li\  til  or 

!  !  lid   m»t  know ,   hut  the)  l><  tiered  it 

wasagoo'  I      •  also  told  him  he  miLrht   leave  his 

message  with  them;  hut  as  the  gentleman*!  buMin  >  see 

♦  Mr.  Walter  M 
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Carpenter,  and  to  read  a  message  to  him  from  me,  and  as 
be  found,  after  calling  three  times,  that  Carpenter  kept  him- 
self obscured,  he  came  away,  and  I  desired  him  to  call  no 
more. 

An  emissary  is  always  a  skulking  character.  His  business 
is  lying  and  deceiving.  He  shuns  the  public,  and  is  afraid 
thai  every  inquiry  about  him  is  for  the  purpose  of  apprehend- 
ing him. 

The  publication  of  mine,  entitled  Communication,  in  the 
American  Citizen  of  October  11,  which  Cullen,  or  Carpen- 
ter, in  his  paper  of  October  13,  has  falsified,  was  mitten  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  people  of  New-York,  some  ap- 
prehension  of  the  danger  to  which  they  might  expose  them- 
selves and  the  city,  by  ni\iiiLr  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  to  the  injury  of  an- 
other belligerent  nation. 

The  I  nited  States  profess  to  be  a  neutral  nation,  and  as 
such  she  cannot  harbour  an  emissary  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent nations,  [f  that  emissary  be  demanded  by  the  party 
injured,  the  nation  harbouring  him  must  give  him  op,  or  take 
the  consequence.  Nations  do  not  settle  their  disputes  by  law- 
suits; for  tin  re  i-  no  court  to  try  such  disputes  in.  They 
complin  first  ..f  some  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  if  it  is  not 
explained  or  redressed  by  the  government  they  complain  to, 
they  redress  themselves;  tor  nations,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  are  like  individuals  in  a  suite  of  nature.  We  have  no 
law  -  respecting  emissaries,  and  therefore  emissaries  are  a  sort 
of  outlaw 8)  thai  must  take  just  what  fare  or  fate  they  meet 
with.  Tiny  are  not  entitled  to  protection.  rl  ney  \  iolate, 
like  spir<.  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  expose  to  danger  the 
place  th  it  harbours  them. 

In  the  piece  entitled  Communication,  before  spoken  of,  I 
stated  that  the  British  ministry  sent  emissaries  to  some  of  the 
States  of  Germany  to  carry  on  conspiracies  against  France, 
and  that  when  the  French  government  found  it  out,  they  sent 
an  armed  force  and  seized  those  emissaries,  and  that  two  of 
the  English  ministers,  resident  at  those  German  states,  had  to  fly 
the  country.  Drake,  the  English  minister  at  Munich,  was  one 
of  them.     "  It  is  not,"  said  I,  "  because  New-York  is  more 
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remote  from  France  than  those  states  were,  that  conspiracies 
be  carried  on  with  greater  safety,  or  ought  to  be  permit- 
Two  or  three  thousand  French  troops  would  soon  scour 
New-York,  and  carry  off  a  cargo  of  conspirators."     C  irpen- 
ther  falsit  bai  falsified  tins  p  which 

i  caution  against  the  danger  of  harbouring  him,  and  made 
it  into  an  invitation  for  two  or  three  thousand  French  (r 

to  come  over  and  plunder  tk< li    I 

should   be  pre-  ICted  o(  lyin±r,   he  cannol  I 

plain  II  hard.      Rut  lying  Ls  so  naturally  the  ino- 

ne  of  an  ,   that  truth  is  to  him  likr 

The  cai   -  I  -  ited,  with 
by  the  British  ministry  to  Germa  M   to  hare  put  the 

1  rk    OD  kh<  ■■!.    f«»r  tin 

1  Tlli^    Was 

the    mure   neres-ary    for  the   men  callin  I      leral- 

iUSe  their  own  political  elmr.i 

ful.     They  have  clared    arhal    their   princi 

or  for  uliat  pmrpoi  I 

!  aa  far  aa  their  condi 
.   for  as  to  principles  tin  j  their 

I  !    the 

: 

I  United  Statei  about  the  aame  time 

lh.it  Pitt,  win-  I  to  hi-  .  ,it  his 

I .  I        enter  ia  the 

eupine;  l  I  in  blaci  i  but  not  in  wit     The 

one  1  hi  r  ia  ;>  fool  that  i 

to  be  I  with  this 

l  and  putting  I 

r  those  e  bo  fa  lion,  on  tin  ir 

guard  /  --.     The 

r.       TIp 
wer. 

TlloM  18  PAINE. 


Oct.  '>.  180ft, 


COMMUNICATION  ON  CULLEN. 


As  it  happens  thai  Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Aurora,  knows  the  emissary  Cullen,  who  goes  by  the  nam.'  01 
Carpenter,  and  is  tin-  editor  of  a  paper  in  New-York,  which, 
emissary  like,  he  calls  the  People's  Friend,  I  send  \*>u  some 
eta  from  the  Aurora  of  October  28,  respecting  this  emis- 
sary.    Thi  extracts  are  as  follows: — 

'•Two  of  the  Anglo-Federal  editors  of  New-York  have 
fallen  upon  their  new  associate,  Cullen,  (who  calls  himself  Car- 
penter.) Cullen  has  let  out  his  English  agene)  too  openly, 
and  Coleman  tells  him  so— he  does  not  blame  Cullen  for  wish- 
ing <>r  endeavouring  to  promote  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  England,  lmt  for  letting  the  thing  out  so  openly, 
and  thereby  opposing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country, 
the  worst  effect  of  which  he  considers  to  he  the  ruin  of  tin; 
Anglo-Federal  party.  The  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser 
i<  also  rery  hard  on  Cullen'e  English  devotion,  and  fairly  takes 
the  ground  in  opposition  to  this  English  emissary.  Cullen 
feela  it,  and  comes  forth  in  an  inflated  palaver.  !!'•  says,  that 
rland  was  owing  to  a  miscarriage,  hut 

what  kind  of  a  mi<c;irri;iLr"  he  lias  not  said. 

"Cullen  roars  out  lustily  about  his  persona]  deportment,  of 

which  he     knOWS   the    editor   of  this  paper   (the  Aurora)    could 

give  ;i  vt  ry  humourous  account,  it*  he  were  disposed  to  indulge 

in  private  anecdote. 

M  Perhaps1  the  city  of  Calcutta  never  exhibited  so  dirty  and 
debauched  a  character  as  this  now  delicate  Mr.  Cullen.  alias 
Carpenter.  This  Cullen,  with  whom  the  writer  of  this  article 
(I)uane)  never  held  intercourse  in  India,  but  whom  lie  frc- 
quently  saw  and  pitied  in  the  condition  hinted  at,  addressed 
himself  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  (the  Aurora)  in  the  gallery 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  the  winter  of  1795,  the 
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r  of   this  paper  (the  Aurora)  being  then  a  reporter  I 
spirited  paper  called  the  Telegraph.     A  gentleman  who 
reported  for  one  <'t"  the   public  prii  ig  thin  Cullen  in 

conversation  with  the  present  editor  of  this  paper,  (th« 

(lowing  friendly  hint.     ■  Do  you  k 
man  Cullen  V  I  never  find  any  peesonaJ  acquaintance  with  him; 
I  haw  ..» <  a  him,  ami  In  ard  much  about  him, 

|]  you,  (replied  the  gentleman*)  that  if  yon  cultivate  thai 
[uaintance,  you  must  relinquish  your  present  a 

of  the  i  le  writers  lor  the  public  pa 

will;  with  him  !'      The  Inn!  at   all   m 

and  the  whole  of  the  discourse  the  discourse  with 

Cullen)  consisted  in  telling  the  editor  i 
ror.i)  his  name,  snd  that  In-  was  tin-  -  who  bad 

formerly       (         Lta.     This  (sa  [tor  of  : '       \ 

aing  Cullen,  now  Carpenter)  who 
talks  of  d<  like  Mothi    I 

chasl  N    I       M  I  the  h\  pocritical  old   I 

n  of  in  Foote'i  <  M  :.«»r.i 

11  T  \  than    a    I 

1  i  both 

hold  I  u  v  i in-  in  p-  tone, 

is,   that  the 
/  a  hich  i  I ' 

I 

impetitot 


i  led  a  itli  the  emi 

i-  proi  ed  adi  ertii  nominati 

i  off     Ti 

the  i  •         I   ■  ' 

publi  li 

i  i  modi  «•. 

\  w  riu  '  I  I  18,  under  the 

ion  for  li  alien  i-  I  I 

•  mil* 
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lion  pounds  sterling,  which  Cobbett  (Porcupine)  says,  the  En- 
glish government  expends  in  America.  The  more  fool  they 
lor  doing  BO — lor  though  the  generality  ol*  newspaper  printers 
may  be  bought  or  hired  to  print  any  thing,  the  farmers,  who 
arc  the  main  stay  of  the  country,  care  nothing  about  the  cla- 
mour of  printers,  nor  about  the  ravings  of  anonymous  scrib- 
blers. These  things  serve  them  to  laugh  at.  The  press 
]<  become  too  common  to  be  credited,  unless  the  writer  be 
known. 

Ii.it  Ifithoul  Supposing  an\  other   cause  why  the    Federalists 

hare  thrown  offCullen,  the  case  is,  that  the  project  which  this 
<  missary  went  upon,  that  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 

with   Britain,  would    have  been  the  ruin  of  the   merchants,    the 

•  r  part  «»i"  ■whom  arc  of  tin   Federal  faction.     These  men, 

though  Ignorant    in    politics,    have,  from    habit,  some  talent  for 

speculation;  and   they   could   not    but  Bee,  unless  they  were 

stone-blind,  that  if  Buch  an  alliance  was  formed,  the  whole  of 

ng  trade  would  be  k>si  at  once,  for  the  United  States, 

■iter  that  alliance,  would  no  longer  be  a  neutral  nation,  nor  be 

idered  or  treated  as  .such.     And  as  men  when  they  begin 

to  think  do  not   Btop  ;«t  the  first  thought,  tor  thought  I" 
thought,   they  would  soon  see  that   the  trade  to  Bourdeauz, 

Which  <  r  than  the  trade  to  London,  would  be  losl  also  ; 

and  b\    thinking  B  little  farther,    tiny  would    discover  that    \m- 
,in  and  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be 

shut  against  American  re  now  -hut  against  the 

ish.     Allies  musl  share  the  same  fate. 
Whether  Coleman  and  Lewis  saw  this  before  the  faction  to 

which   they   belong  discovered  it,   I   leave    to    be    settled    among 

themselves.     They  might   also  apprehend   that  the  continual 

abuse  and  blackguardism  in  Cullen's  infamous  paper  against 

the  French  nation,  the  French  government,  and  the  French 

iter  at  Washington,  could  not  long,  and  would  not  always 

-  unnoticed. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  5,  1S06. 


FEDERALISTS  BEGINNING  TO  REFORM. 


Tin  that  the  Federal  beginning  to 
reform:  they  ha\<  '1  from  the  hi.  of  di- 
rt-ct  lying,  and  hare  taken  uj)  with  the  humbi  only 
askin.  That  mation  i 
gan,  Ei i  oil  .  r  omc  oth<  'I  pa- 
Federal  paper  in  Philadelphia,  have  ab 
iIm    following  lying   questions   t<»  Th< 

••  Do  j  "ii  k  lain  memorial  tranam 

to  tin     .  |  H 

\  I 

\  The 

imong  "i1  thai  there  wt 

and  ;.  I 

i  French  part} 

l  .'"' 
••  Do  j  "ii  know  that  I  »n  ou 

inda  of  the  D  I  thai  it  was  i 

Pichon,  1  •    •  I 

••  Do  you  know  thai  I  difficulty  thai  tin 

of  revolution 
Amrric.i,  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  till  tl 

who  aesnrod  them]  thai  tfa  all  pi  nits  « 

unite  and  opp 
MDo  you  K    ■'..  [here  follows  ■  long  ipace  tilled  op  with 
'  i  but  how  ihould  vim  1>«-  acquainted  «  itfa  u 
.it  a  time  may  be  as  i 
I  U  <  II  i  • 
i  mation  in  the 

I  i  lie,  i»nt  the 

danger  b,  thwj  will  tall  into  ■  relapo  uj 
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the  dreadful  state  they  have  been  in  is  interesting  to  the  publie, 
it  will  be  proper  to  publish  now  and  then  a  bulletin  of  their 
state  of  health. 

As  a  lying  question  may  sometimes  be  put  to  shame  by  a 
true  question  about  something  that  is  true,  I  ask  those  quid- 
nuncs, if  John  Adams,  when  he  and  the  Fed.  Congress  of 
that  day  passed  the  law  for  annulling  the  treaty  with  France, 
paid  the  MI  millions  of  livres  to  France,  which  Colonel  John 
Laurens  and  Thomas  Paine  brought  from  France  to  Boston,  in 
4ugU8t,    l'<^!,  tWO  millions   and   a   half  of  which  was  in  silver 

money,  and  lodged  in  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  Tho- 
mas Willing  vvaa  then  president ;  the  rest  was  in  clothing  anil 
military  stoic-  sufficient  to  load  a  ship  and  brig,  besides  the 
French  frigate  that  brought  the  monej  I 

Tli<  there  has  been  a  race  of  self-conceited  Federal 

ingrates,  started  up  since  M  the  tines  that  tried  men's  souls,''' 

that  knows  nothing  about  those  time-.      The  writer  of  this, 

whom  every  body  knows,  could   tell  many  more  things  if  lie 

lined   by  prudence  ;  but  the  foolish   Federalists 

no  prudence.     They  blunder  on,  and  force  out  ezplana- 

ihat  prudence  requires  to  he  concealed. 

r N  S . 

Nov.  10,  1800. 

Vol.  ii.  GO 


TO  A  FRIEND  OF  PEACE. 


TJie  American  Citizen  of  Xov.  5,  says,   "  There  appeared  in 
The  People's  Friend  (the  paper  of  the  emissary  I  alias 

Carpenter)  of  yesterday,  in  the  Commercial  Advert 
the  Evening  Post,  a  two  column  essay  signed  A  Friend  to 
r<  ire,  which  from  first  to  1  a  hitter  invective 

against  the  National  Admin  fortifying  the 

por:  )   ■rk.      J%U   / .'  .  / 

hand,  most  probably  by  Mr.  Kin?,  mc  irance  the 

same  morning  in  hit  /  II 

Chroni  B  P  1    iend  and  Morning  Chroni- 

ca rd  ;■  " 


Tin.  firs!  remark  that  offen  itself  upon  this  subject,  li  the 
choice  which  the  writer  or  writeri  of  the  forementioned   t  nv  « » 
column  esse}  made  of  the  newspaper  in  which  their  pieci 
<  d.     The]  chose  for  that  purpose  the  paper  of  the  emis- 
iliaa  Car]  tinuall)  filled 

in  tin  ith  abuse  and  blackguardi 

rional   administration!   t"   which   t > i « *   pi  >f  the 

il  (action  for  fortifying  the  port  i  i-  to  be 

addressed*  which  showi  thai   thii   proposed  addr<  mfrc 

trick  for  the  p»j r J »  opl  .     In  tl 

per  of  tli  mi  the  ^ngl     I 

{action  pn  <r  it  is  they  who  pro  id  not  the 

people,    i-    crammed    with  the    most    rulgar  and  oi 

l    •      !i  nation,    the  French  Lr<>\ eminent, 
•    French  ter  at  Washi     ton  \  and  now  thi^  , 

And    those  who  a  with  him,  are    crying    out    to    the 

dtiaeae  of  all  other  mates,    to  be  at  the  expense  of  for: 
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ing  New-York,  against  the  apprehended  consequences  of  their 
own  abuse,  for  that  is  the  only  danger  to  which  the  place  is 
exposed. 

The  people  of  Boston,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Baltimore,  of 
Charleston,  and  other  commercial  places,  all  which  are  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  war,  do  not  call  on  New-York  to  be 
at  the « expense  of  fortifying  their  town;  why  then  does  a 
fiction  in  New-York  call  on  them?  The  answer  is,  that 
those  places,  though  they  hare  their  local  disputes,  do  not 
harbour  an  emissary  of  one  belligerent  nation  against  an- 
other belligerent   nation,  and  a    Federal    faction  in  New-York 

docs. 

The    faction  in     their    forementioned    address,    that 

"among  the  most  important  duties  of  government,  is  the 
application  of  the  public  funds  to  the  means  of  security 
against  foreign  invasion  and  insult."  But  it  is  the  faction 
itself  tliat    Lri\es    tbe    insult,  by  tbeir   continually  insulting  the 

French  nation  and  government,  and  now  they  want  to  be 
protected    against    the    apprehended    consequences    of  that 

insult.       It    is    an    insult    to     Trance     to     barbour    the    emissary 

Cullen,  atiai  Mac  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  for  he  has  passed 

by  ;ill  these  names,    and    it    would    be  an    insult  to  England   to 

harbour  ■  French  emissary.  A  neutral  nation  violates  its 
neutrality  when  it  harbours  the  emissary  of  any  belligerent 
nation.  It  was  tbe  doing  of  this  thai  was  the  cause  of  the 
overthrow  of  Switzerland.  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  the 
harbour  of  British  emissa  i 

If  Rufufl  King  is  the  writer  of  tbe  forementioned  foolish 
piece,  for  it  is  tediously  and  foolishly  written,  he  must  know, 
for  he  has  been  (God  knows  !)  a  foreign  minister  himself, 
tint  it  is  an  injunction  On  every  foreign    minister  to  transmit  a 

weekly  account  to  bis  government,  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
of  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent, 
that  has  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  he  represents. 
Tbe  movements,  therefore,  of  the  Anglo-Federal  faction  in 
[few-York,  will  of  consequence  be  known  to  the  French 
government,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  government  will  see, 
by  the  opposition  made  to  those  movements,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  vulgar  and  despicable  faction,  and  not  of  the 
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people.     And  so  far  11   the  writer  of  this  (win  laaej 

a  who  n  i  pamphh     I  5      -■■,  the  b< 

of    January.     177').    and     the    M-wral    mi  the 

- 

ad   distinguwhed    between  th<  1  the 

Bonnie,  h< 
tion  Itself;  T.  P  »n1  it  i  1)l»l  *< 

u lt)i  to  warn  it  ofltS  danger.      If  Rufm  King,  Ill 
-  the  writer  f>f the  puce  inCulhn's  paper  of  Noviin- 

!,  and  in  tin-  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  mum  day,  will 
in  di,.  ,i  he  there  insinuates  indirectly,  that  Tho- 

mas  Paine  invited  two   or  thrrc  thousand    French 
plunder  the  city,  "i  U  honour    R  with 

i  >r  li  life.     A   faction  mi  uneatable 

when  it  ii  in  1>  ing. 

i  than  to  tell  ■ 

•nl  nothJ  difficult  than  to  su] 

ii  li  tokL 

lint  all  thil  >N    W-Yori  El  «t  mere 

electioneering  1  •  1    bubble.      Whj  did  they   not  think 

in  the  administration  of  John    \  >r  in  that         I     :  i  i  n  it  - 

Why  i>  it   made  ■  bi  this  tin  i  as  not  at 

that  timel     New-1  it  was 

then,  nor  than  any  Othl  J  town  or  citj  union 

•ion  bringi  upon  it.  bj 

bfiiirini:  a 
against  another. 

Hut  luppocing,  for  I  thai  tin-  other 

i  would  at  the  expense  ol 

^     k,  which  they  will  n  >l             U  the 

-  of  their  own,  bo       I 

aaki  i                             i>ility 

•  •I  foriil                  I  than   art   thai   renders 

plac<               ible,  and  tli<                         N   w-1     h   does  not 

admit  of  defence.     Wl  power  disposed  to  at- 

WOOid    not    attack    it    in    front    hv   •bint   of  war. 

•  uhl  past  I  <>r  the 

or  both,  and  land  their  tn  ioots 

and   march  d  down 
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the  East  river  for  that  purpose,  or  they  would  land  on  the  east 
share  of  Long  Island,  and  march  across  the  island,  and  pass 
the  East  river  in  boats  they  would  bring  with  them.  If  the 
Federal  faction  will  exhibit  their  plan  of  defence,  if  they  have 
any,  the  writer  of  this  will  show  them  the  absurdity  of  it,  for 
he  believes  that  he  knows  more,  because  he  has  seen  more  of 
fortified  places  than  they  have. 

The  case  IS,  that  New-York   is   the   worst  situation   for  de- 
fence that  could  be  chosen.    The  original  plan  for  building  the 

City  was  at  Harlem,  which  is  a  better  situation,  both  for  com- 
merce and  defence,  than  the  point  of  the  island  is,  where  the 
City  now  stands.      The  waters  of  the  North  river  and  the  East 

river,  by  means  of  the  river  at  Kingsbridge,  unite  at  Harlem, 

and  the  market  would  be  seven  or  eight  miles  nearer  the  coun- 
try than  it  now  is. 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  13,  1S06. 


NOTIFICATIONS 

RESPECTING  THE  IMPOSTOR  CULLEN.  ALIAS  M  Cl/I 
ALIAS  CARPENTER,  THE  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE  FEDERAL. 
1STS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


In  former  communication!  ;ting  this  impostor,  I  men- 

tioned that  Duane,  tin*  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  i 
him  both  in  England  and  irflndia.     Before  I  state  Duane'a  fur- 
ther account  of  him,  1  will  relau  I  ha  M  of  him 
in  [\\\<  c\\                 \  .»rk. 
This  ma. i  arrised  in  thi<  city  (N       N  ork)  aboul  four  \ 
ed  at  a  house  in  which  a  friend  of  mine  then 
CuITen  at  that  tim<                                        M      l 

:i  happens  to  men  of  bia  description  thai  when  the  li 

I  nut.  he  <  himself  out  ver)  foolishly.    lie 

rauntingly  said  he  had  been  off 
English  ministry  not   t<>  w  II<   areol  to  his 

one  day,  when  h<  •  id  dreaaed  hit 

in  an  English  regimental  uniform,  and  i 
[  V  B.    He  baa  bi  ita]  d<  put)   pa)  -i  id  is 

the  son  of  Collen  the  boi   keeper  of  Crow    Street  Th< 
Dublin.] 

In  hisjourne)  from  x  lied  on  Duanc  at  Phil- 

adelphia,  to  sell  him  aome  types,  and  desired  l>n 
his  na  Duane  repli<  i    \u- 

Sor.  let,)  "A 

I  it  will  de 

on  j  ourself  to  furnish  or  publicity  on  the 

subject;    and   thai   will   depend   entirely  upon   the 
youi  i  >urse  )  ou  i  pm> 

in  it." 
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Cullen,  u  My  purpose  is  to  have  no  concern  with  party  or 
politics.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  snug  farm  near  Washington  if  I 
can,  and  to  occupy  my  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  totally  distant 
from  politics,  with  which  I  have  done  for  ever." 

Duanc.   "  In  such  a  case,  I  can  have  no  motive  for  interfering 
with  you  or  your  name — but  let  me  observe,  that  from  the  know- 
which  I  have  of  you  and  your  political  connexions  in  Eng- 
land, I  should  be  very  apt  to  suspect  that  you  came  to  this  coiin- 
?rv  u  ith  \  cry  different  view  -."' 

lien,    "  By    no    means.      I   have    done   with    politics   for 

<\  ;r." 

f)i/  i/ir.    u  If  you  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 

.y.  and  I   shall   not  dispute  il  unless  good   reasons  appear 

to  the  contrary  ;  if  yon  an*  not  come  here  as  an  enemy  to  civil 

liberty,   as   an   emissary  of  the   English  minister,  (meaning 

Pitt,  who  sent  emissaries  into  Germany,)  and  do  not  pursue  the 

same  eOttrse  Of  politics  here  that  yon  did  in  London,  your  se- 
CPe1  -hall  he  kept  ;    but  let    me  tell    yOU,  that  if  you  attempt  to 

interfere  in  the  political  concerns  <>f  this  country,  or  attempt  to 

attack  the  principles  of  the  government,  I  shall  consider  my- 
self not  only  hound  to  expose  yon,  but  to  present  you  to  the 

WOrld  in  the  most  open  and  unreserved  manner." 

Duane bough  1  the  types,  and  here  the  conversation  ended. 

Dnane  then  continues  his  account  of  this  military  by  saying, 

that  "he  (Cullen)  was  in  the  pay  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
British  treasury — that  Windham,  the  patron  of  Porcupine,  was 

his  patron — that  his  name  is  Culleo  and  nut  Carpenter,  and  that 
lie  is   an    Irishman,  but    an    advocate  of  England,  (meaning  the 

oppressions  of  England  over  Ireland.)  A  man,  continues  Du- 
ane,  so  branded  with  infamy,  may  he  worthy  of  Federal  pro- 
tection and  countenance,  but  the  American  nation  being  thus 
explicitly  apprised  of  the  character  of  this  emissary,  will  be 
able  at  once  to  value  his  writings,  and  the  views  of  his  sup- 
porters." 

Here  ends  Duane's  account  of  him  in  the  Aurora  of  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

In  the  Aurora  of  the  6th,  Duane  renews  the  subject.  "  It  is, 
says  he,  an  act  of  public  justice  to  pursue  this  fellow  Cullen, 
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alias  Carpenter,  through  all  his  windings.  The  countenancing' 
such  an  impostor  is  a  stigma  on  society  ;  and  the  maintenance 
of  him  in  one  of  our  capital  cities,  (New-York,)  is  a  libel  on 
the  country,  its  morals,  and  its  justice.  While  this  man  Cul- 
len  edited  the  Charleston  Courier,  we  rarely  noticed  him  ;  but 
his  conduct  there  became  such  that  it  drew  forth  from  some 
person  well  informed,  a  portraiture  of  the  man.  His  depar- 
ture soon  followed. 

"  His  course  since  he  has  been  put  IB  possession  of  a  paper 
at  New-York,  we  have  watched,  because  that  city  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  English  influence,  and  the  principal  asylum  of 
old  toryism." 

Aurora,  Nov.  ?th. — "The  English  emissary  Cullen  at  New- 
York,  rer  stated  his  transactions  as  a  deputy  pay-in 

under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Windham,  [Porcupine's  patron.] 
AW  are  to  presume  his  «  miscarriage'  in  thai  situation  pro- 
duced his  transit  to  the  United  B  id    the    change  of  his 

name  to  Carpenter." 

Sere  anna  the  i  rom  the  Aurora. 

The  conduct  and  character  of  this  Cullen,  alias  Mac  Cullen, 
;  I  r,  are  so  very  lUSpicionS,  that  unless  he  can  give 

some  natiamcl  rant  of  himself,  end  on  what  reeeeamen- 

datiOD  lie  came  to  this  country,  and  call  on  some  person  of  cha- 
-t    and    tttSWei    for    him,  he  Onght   HOI  to  he    per- 
mitted to  stay  in  the  eitjr.     His  continuance  lure  will  brine; 

trouble.       Be  IS  marked  with    all    the    mspicioni    tokens   of  an 

impostor,  ami  he  exhibits  the  character  of  in  emissary. 

As  he  is  a  British  subject,  and  HOf  I  nii/cn  of  the  United 
Btates,   ami    is  a  stranger    here,    and    in  .  will    Mr.  Er- 

ikine,  the  British  minister,  take  liim  under  his  petronafi  and 
snswer  for  bimt  If  nottitwill  1  I  bin  sway.  Tins 

is  giving  Cullen  i  chance  be  does  not  deserre. 

It  is  a  cireni  nol  easily  secovnted  for,  that  at  the  i 

instant  Mr.  Erskine,  ■  gentleman  of  fair  fame  and  respect- 
able  connexions,  i-  srrired  at  Washington  on  a  mission  to  the 
government    of  th      I  that  an    impostor  under  a 
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borrowed  name,  and  furnished  with  British  regimentals,  is  em- 
ploying himself  in  abusing,  with  the  most  infamous  language 
of  drunken  intoxication,  the  same  government  Mr.  Erskine  is 
commissioned  to  treat  with.  Can  Rufus  King,  or  any  man  of 
mischief,  explain  this? 

COMMON  SENSE. 
Nov.  19,  1806. 
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ON  THE  EMISSARY  CULLEN. 


It  appears  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  that 
Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,-  or  whatever  his  name  is,  if  he  has 
any  name,  has  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the  printer 
or  publisher  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  but  the  prosecution 
does  not  say  what  it  is  for.  Some  advantages  will  arise 
from  this,  and  some  amusement  also.  He  will  now  have  to 
identify  himself,  and  prove  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  recom- 
mendation he  came  to  America,  and  get  some  persons  of 
respectability,  if  he  can,  to  attest  for  him.  We  have  not  es- 
tablished liberty  as  an  asylum  for  impostors.  Mr.  Duane,  of 
Philadelphia,  knew  him  in  India  and  in  England,  and  he  can 
prove  that  he  did  not  then  goby  the  name  he  now  goes  by,  and 
the  man  that  changes  his  name  is  an  impostor.  The  law 
can  know  nothing  of  such  persons,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
nishing them. 

Thomas  Paine  1  ill  also  know  where  to  find  him  when  the 
prosecution  comes  on,  for  he  concealed  himself  from  all  the 
inquiries  Mr.  Paine  made  to  find  him  or  his  plate  of  resi- 
dence. The  case  is,  that  ( lullen'a  paper  bad  falsified  a  pub- 
lication written  by  Mr.  Paine,  ami  published  in  the  CM 

on   the    danger    to    which    a    neutral    nation    exposed    itself   by 

harbouring  an  emissary,  or  a  suspected  emissary,  of  olc  belli- 
gerent nation  against  another  belligerent  nation.  This  pub- 
lication   was  falsified  in  Cullen's  paper,    insidiously   entitled 

"The  People's  Friend."  Mr.  Paine  copied  off  the  falsifica- 
tions, and  desired  a  friend  of  his,  a  merchant  in  John-street, 
to  call  on  Cullen,  and  read  the  falsifications  to  him,  and  de- 
mand who  was  the  writer  of  them.  The  gentleman  called 
at  the  printing  office,  but  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  was  not 
there.  The  gentleman  hit  word  that  he  would  call  the  next 
day,  and  that  he   had   something  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Car- 
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penter.  He  called  accordingly,  but  Carpenter  was  not  there. 
He  then  asked  the  persons  in  the  office  where  Mr.  Carpenter 
lodged ;  they  said  they  did  not  know,  but  they  believed  it 
was  a  good  way  off.  The  gentleman  then  left  word  for  the 
third  time,  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  which  he  did, 
but  Carpenter  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  could  any  account 
be  given  of  him.  Mr.  Paine  will  now  know  where  to  find 
him. 

This  man  with  two  or  three  names  has  laid  his  damages  at 
three  thousand  dollars.  One  way  to  get  rich  is  first  to  be  a 
rascal,  and  then  prosecute  for  exposing  the  rascality.  But 
why  did  he  not  lay  the  damages  at  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.    There  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

April  8,  1807. 


OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  English  nation  and  government  exhibit  at  this  time  a 
curious  spectacle  to  the  world.  Their  king  and  the  cabinet 
are  quarrelling,  and  their  partisans  in  this  country,  the  Fed  and 
Tory  faction,  know  not  which  side  to  take. 

Their  military  affairs  also  are  in  as  bad  condition  as  their 
domestic.  They  began  this  war  themselves,  and  they  cannot 
now  see  their  way  out  of  it.  Buonaparte  has  turned  all  their 
projects  against  them.  Grenville,  in  his  speech  on  the  dispute 
ten  the  kin<r  and  the  cabinet,  (see  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  Monday,  May  2o.)  speaks  Of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
coalition  against  France  on  the  continent  He  then  looks  tor- 
ward  with  apprehension  to  two  circumstances  he  thinks  pro- 
bable. The  one,  peace  OH  the  continent;  the  Other,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  England;  two  circui 
M  particularly  dangerous  to  this  country.*1  The  war  on  the 
continent  was  -■  t  OD  foot    by  the  English  government,  tO  ward 

ofl'th-  '  upon  England;  and  as  all  the  partisans  England 

had  on    the  continent    hare    been  defeated,  it    is    probable  they 
would    make    peace  if  they  could.      This    is  what    (Jreimlle    is 

afraid  of. 

The  murderous  battle  of  Prussian  Eylau,  the  last  we  have 
news  of,  between  the  French  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the 

and  Tories  say  the  French  were  defeated,  took  place  on 
the  8th  February.  ( J  reu\  fllc'l  ipeech  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment is  dated  March  98,  -ix  weeks  and  one  day  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  he  speaks  in  that  speech  of  M  the  total  destruction  of 
the  jiou'c  of  Prussia,  and  the  establishment  of  the  power  of 
Franec,"  but  hi  says  not  a  syllable  about  any  advantages 
gained  by  the  Russians,  so  the  poor  Peas  and  Tories  must  in- 
vent some  new  lie. 
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Supposing  peace  to  take  place  on  the  continent,  and  the 
war  with  England  to  continue,  Grenville  then  alludes  to  an  in- 
vasion of  England  by  France.  "  In  case  of  an  invasiony 
(says  he,)  it  might  be  necessary  to  shift  troops  from  one  part 
of  the  empire  to  another."  We  see  by  this  that  he  puts  no 
dependence  on  the  English  navy  to  prevent  it.  That  navy 
costs  08,000,000  dollars  annually,  and  it  is  not  considered  a 
match  for  the  French  gun-boats  in  making  a  descent;  yet  our 
Federal  wise-acres  arc  crying  out  for  an  American  navy.  But 
as  they  do  tins  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  public,  they 
takc  care  to  keep  the  expense  of  a  navy  out  of  sight.  The 
present  annua]  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  12,000,000 
dollars.  The  much  greater  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  the  national  debt  incurred  by  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  the  additional  debts  incurred  by  the  improvi- 
dent administration  of  \Yashington  and  Adams.  The  remainder 
IS  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year,  out  of  which  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  present  administration  has  saved  a  lew  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  But  were  we  to  go  into  the  ridiculous  pro- 
ject of  a  navy,  it  would  require  new  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000  dollars.  This  the  Feds  keep  out  of  sight.  But  to 
return  to  the  affairs  of  England. 

In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  Hanover  for  a 
man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  ;m<l  Lyovern  them. 
The  poor  man  knew  nothing  about  England,  he  had  never  been 
there,  knew  nothing  of  its  laws,  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  when  he  got  in  a  passion,  which  he  often  did, 
lie  used  to  kick  his  hat  about  the  room. 

11  is  son,  George  the  Second,  was  the  same  sort  of  man  as  to 
dulness  of  capacity  as  his  father,  but  was  not  so  peaceable,  for 
the  wars  of  George  the  First  were  carried  on  against  his  hat, 
but  as  George  the  Second  thought  he  knew  something  of  mili- 
tary wars,  he  was  often  engaged  in  continental  wars,  in  which 
England  as  a  nation  and  an  island  ought  to  have  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  and  the  present  incumbent,  George  the  Third,  and  last, 
has  hardly  ever  been  at  peace  ;  but  he  is  sly  enough  to  stay 
at  home  and  set  other  nations  together  by  the  ears,  and  the 
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poor  English  have  to  pay  the  expense,  till  they  have  hardly 
bread  to  eat  themselves.  This  is  the  short  history  of  the 
Guelphs,  or  Whelps,  of  Hanover. 

The  insults  which  Grenville  and  the  cabinet  complain  of, 
and  the  injuries  and  miseries  the  nation  suffer,  from  the  insane 
and  mal-conduct  of  the  present  incumbent,  they  may  thank 
themselves  for,  or  rather  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers,  who 
imported  them  from  Hanover ;  and  the  best  thing  the  nation 
can  now  do,  is  to  send  them  away.  They  may  then  have 
peace. 

ONE  WHO  KNOWS  ENGLAND. 

June  1,  1807. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


The  election  for  charter  officers  last  year  was  carried  by  the 
Federal  and  Quid  trick  of  fortification,  and  now  the  people  are 
to  be  amused  and  duped  by  a  new  trick  of  obstructions. 

The  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction,  is  that  proposed  by 
Franklin  for  the  Delaware,  in  '76,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  6th,  and  republished  in 
the  Philadelphia  Aurora  of  the  8th  August.* 

♦  OF  OBSTRUCTIONS  AGAINST  SHIPS. 

The  best  and  only  eligible  mode  of  obstruction  against  the  ships  of  an 
enemy,  is  that  proposed  by  Doctor  Franklin  for  the  defence  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  executed  in  '76. 

It  consisted  of  a  frame,  the  bottom  of  which  is  thick  plank,  about  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  feet  square.  On  this  bottom  was  fixed  two  or  three 
beams,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  square,  pointed  with  iron,  and  standing 
in  the  direction  of  A.  B.  The  beams  were  braced  together  cross  the  tops, 
and  supported  by  uprights  from  the  bottom.  When  they  were  ready  for 
sinking,  they  were  floated  to  the  place,  and  loaded  with  stone  enough  to 
sink  them,  for  after  they  were  sunk  they  became  fast  by  bedding  them- 
selves in  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  were  sunk  about  twenty  feet  from 
each  other.  An  opening  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  was  left  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  for  our  own  vessels,  and  a  frame  ready  for  sinking  as  soon  as  the 
ships  of  an  enemy  should  appear,  was  anchored  near  the  opening.  There 
were  pilots  to  conduct  our  own  vessels  through.  They  were  called  chevaux 
defrize  pilots;  but  it  happened  that  one  vessel,  either  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  pilot,  or  the  head-strongness  of  the  captain  who  would  come  through 
without  a  pilot,  run  on  one  of  the  iron  pointed  forks  and  was  sunk.  She 
had  a  large  hole  through  her  bow. 

B 


These,  and  the  gun-boats,  were  the  defence  of  the  Delaware ;  and  they 
were  so  far  effectual,  that  when  General  Howe  sailed  with  his  army  from 
New- York  to  take  possession  of  Philadelphia,  he  avoided  coming  up  the 
Delaware,  and  went  round  by  the  Chesapeake  to  the  head  of  Elk,  and 
marched  to  Philadelphia  by  land. 

If  the  depth  of  water  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not  more 
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The  plan  of  obstruction  now  proposed  for  New-York  is  by 
blocks,  that  is,  solid  bodies  of  stone  or  earth,  in  the  manner  of 
wharves.    This  was  first  suggested  by  Selah  Strong,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  in  a  publication  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  which  contains  many  just  observa- 
tions on  ships  and   batteries,   he  adopts  the  same  unfortunate 
idea  of  obstruction   by  blocks.     The   blocks  to  be  "25  or  30 
feet  square,  or  larger  ;  at  the  distance  of  50  or  60  feet   from 
each  other."     And  the  editor  of  the  New-York  American  V\\\ 
/.en,  in  introducing  Mr.  Smith's  piece  in  his  paper  of  Saturday 
last,  says,  why  not,   "  to  make  assurance  doubly  sun 
us  in  fact  protection,  carry  the  obstruction  by  blocks  or  other 
wise  entirely  a  m  Robins1  K«  ef  to  Mod  Flat." 

Thi-.  d  inly,  would  prevent  hostile  ships  comi 

the  city,  and  it   is   equally  as  certain  it  would   prevent  the  tide, 
coming  up,  ami  lav  the  wharves  at  New- York  dry,  and  he  the 
ruin  of  all  the  towns  on  the  North  River  that  depend  tor  i 
merre  on    tide  water.      This,  the  projectors  ^(  obstrUCtlOl 

blocks  nevt  r  though!  ofj  but  projectors  should  think 
thing,  or  they  will   make  niinous  work.     If  Selah  8ttt 
project  is  adopted,  New-York  is  ruined,  tor  the  obstruction  by 

block- cannot  aflerw  a  rds  be   removed. 

Every  alteration  made  in  the  channel  of  a  water  course, 

whether  it  be    in    the    natural  current  of  a    river  or  the  current 

of  a  tide,  will  cause  another  alteration  somewhere  ale 

If  the  obstruction    1"  the    natural    current  of  ;»  river, 

like   the  obstruction  of  a  mill-dam,  the  water  will  continue 
rising  till  it   overtops  the  obstruction,  or  overflow  the  ceuntr) 

BDOVe;    lor  a-  the    daily  BUpply  from    the    BOUTCe  will    continue 

i  me,  it  will  hai  e  a  passage  Bonn  win 
If  the  obstruction  he  to  the  tide  water,  the  affect  will  he. 
that  the  tide  water  will  rise  to  the  -.one  height  at  the  plae< 
where  the  obstruction   is,  as  it  did   before,  and   no  higher,  but 

than  thirty-fix  /,,;,  ir  cm  D  ■  .  provided 

.  revenl  the  enemy  t.ikinL'  the  obstructions  op  o 
stroying  them.     But  to  attempt  to  «l<>  it  by  ailing  the  channel  an  wits 
would  be  an  endleai  undertaking.  The  obstructions  in  the  Dels' 

mors,  F  believe,  than  two  or  three 
month  The  Eras  bui  little  » 

them.  i  >LD  FRIEND  <  >F 
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the  channel  above  the  obstruction  will  be  deprived  of   tide 
water. 

The  stone  piers  of  a  bridge,  lessen  the  quantity  and  extent 
of  tide  water  above  the  bridge.  This  every  body  knows  that 
knows  any  thing  of  hydraulics.  But  to  know  it  as  a  fact,  if 
any  person  will  look  into  Salmon's  Geography,  or  Guthrie's 
Geographical  Grammar,  he  will  find,  in  their  account  of  rivers 
and  bridges  in  England,  that  before  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built,  which  was  began  in  1738,  the  tide  flowed  to  Kingston, 
about  17  or  18  miles  above  Westminster,  but  since  the  bridge 
has  been  built  it  flows  no  higher  than  Richmond,  which  is  four 
miles  short  of  Kingston.  Now,  if  the  piers  of  a  bridge  les- 
sened the  quantity  of  tide  water,  and  shortened  its  extent  four 
milei  out  of  16  or  IS  miles,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  a  total, 
or  even  semi-total,  obstruction  by  blocks  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Robins1  Reef  and  Mud  Flat,  on  the  wharves  at  the  city, 
and  on  the  long  course  of  the  North  River? 

f  ii  projecting  obstructions,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  into  view.  The  one  is,  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  water  up  or  down;  the  other  is,  that  the  ob- 
struction be  such  as  can  be  removed  afterwards.  Neither  of 
these  entered  the  mind  of  the  projectors  of  blocks,  and  both 
are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Franklin.  His  frames  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  tide  or  the  stream  ;  and  after  the  enemy  went 
an  a  v  they  were  taken  up  ;  but  all  the  power  and  art  of  man  could 
not  remove  solid  blocks  of  stone  or  earth,  25  or  30  feet  square, 
sunk  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  the  channel  between  Robins'  Reef  and  Mud  Flat  is  not 
more  than  36  feet,  it  can  be  obstructed  as  the  Delaware  was, 
and  the  obstructions  can  be  defended  by  gun-boats  and  batte- 
ries, and  the  militia  can  defend  the  shore,  as  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk^have  done  ;  but  for  men  to  be  always  employing  themselves 
on  imaginary  fortifications,  or  skulking  behind,  or  within  ob- 
structions, like  a  turtle  within  his  shell,  lest  the  crows  should 
pick  him,  has  a  very  cowardly  appearance.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls." 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

August  18,  1807. 

vol.  ii.  62 


REPLY  TO  CHEETHAM. 


The  Editor  of  the  New-York  American  Citizen,  James 
Cheetham,  has,  consistently  with  his  usual  mode  of  ahusc,  pub- 
lished a  long-winded  piece  in  his  paper  of  Thursday 
which,  without  doubt,  lie  thinks  clever,  because  it  is  spiteful 
This  piece,  in  the  Citizen,  is  an  attack  on  a  publication  of 
mine  in  the  New-York  Public  Advertiser,  of  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  against  the  p  I    obstructions  in  the  channel  of 

solid  blocks  of  itooc  «>r  earth,  because  Buch  obstructiom 
41  would  prevent  the  tide  coming  up,  and  lay  the  wharves  at 

tin-  city  dry.    and    he    the    ruin   of  all    the    U>WM  on  tlie  North 

River  that  depended  lor  commerce  on  tide  m 

Mr.    Cheetham    says,     "that    the    entire    ol>>tn,  COSB> 

led  in  tins  paper  (meaning  his  own  paper)  would  injure 

the  harbour,  i-  a  thought  which    has  occurred  to  every  man  in 

the  city ,   rsdgar   at  refine  1."     Why  then   could   not   J. 

Cheetham  see  it?     If  he  hud,  he  certainly  would  not  haw  pro- 
poned snek  a  stupid  project 
Mr.  Cheetham   has   said  this,  that  I  might  not  have   the 

credit  of  being  the  first  or  only  man  that  discovered    the   dan- 

and  in   tin    eagerness  of  his  malignanc}   to  do  this,  he 
has  libelled  himself;  for  he  has  proved  that  every  other  man 

in    the    cit\,    nilgai    Off    r<  lined,    had    m.  than    J. 

Cheetham.  I  know  not  how  soon  other  persons  might  see  tin' 
danger  of  the  project,  but  I  wrote  my  objections  against  it  the 

same  day  the  piece  appeared,  which  was  on  Saturday,  and 
gave  it  to  a  friend  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Walter  Morton,  for  the 
Puhlic  Advertiser.  Mr.  Morton  Lr-^e  the  piece  to  the  printer 
on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Cheetham,  in  his  rage  for  attacking  every  body,  and 
every  firing  that  i-  not  Ins  own,  (for  he  is  an  ugly-tempered 
man,  and  he  carries  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  vulgarity  and  forbid- 
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dingness  of  his  countenance — God  has  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,) 
has  attacked  me  on  the  ground  of  my  political  works,  and  in 
doing  this  he  has  exposed  the  barrenness  of  his  understanding 
as  fully  as  in  the  former  case. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  a  short  anonymous 
piece  of  mine  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  June  1. 

"  In  1714,  the  English  nation,  for  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment were  not  understood  at  that  time,  sent  to  Hanover 
for  a  man  and  his  family,  George  the  First,  to  come  and  go- 
vern them." 

Mr.  Cheetham,  in  remarking  upon  this  paragraph,  says, 
44  The  Bending  for  the  idiot,  George  the  First,  is  true,  but  the 
lines  underscored,  that  is,  for  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
merit  were  not  understood  at  that  tijnc,  arc  a  libel  on  the  vene- 
rable dead.  In  1714,  the  principles  of  a  free  government  were 
at  well  understood  in  England  as  they  arc  now  in  any  part  of 
(lie  world." 

James  Cheetham  is  such  a  splenetic  John  Bull,  that  he  has 
not  discernment  enough  to  see  the  result  of  bis  own  statements, 
for,  if  the  principles  of  free  government  were  as  well  under- 
stood in  England  in  171  1  as  they  are  now  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  including  America,  they  certainly  would  not  have  sent 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them!  And  as  they  did  send 
to  Hanover  for  an  idiot  to  govern  them,  it  proves  that  the 
principles  of  free,  that  is,  representative  government,  were  not 
understood  in  England  at  thai  time. 

After  lids,  Mr.  Cheetham  speaks  much  about  Locke,  and 
says,  "that  all  political  elementary  writers  on  government 
since  the  days  of  Locke,  including  Mr.  Paine,  are  but  the 
mere  retailers  of  his  ideas  and  doctrines."  This  is  John 
Bulli^m  all  over. 

lie  also  says,  that  "  On  hereditary  and  elective  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man, 
has  followed  Locke  idea  for  idea."  It  may  be  so  for  what  I 
know,  for  I  never  read  Locke,  nor  ever  had  the  work  in  my 
hand,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from  Home  Tookc,  I  had 
no  inducement  to  read  it.  It  is  a  speculative,  not  a  practical 
work,   and  the  style  of  it  is  heavy  and  tedious,  as  all  Locke's 
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I  suppose  Locke  has  spoken  of  hereditary  and  Elcc 
Monarchy,  but  the  representative  as  laid  down  in  Common 
ami  Rights  of  Man,  is  an  entire  different  thing  to  alectin 
monarchy.  So  far  from  taking  any  ideas  from  Locke  or  from 
any  body  else,  it  was  the  absurd  expression  of  a  mere  John 
Bull  in  England,  snoot  the  year  1773,  that  first  caused  me  to 
turn  my  mind  to  l  f  government.      In  Bpeaking  o(  the 

then   king-  of  Prussia,   called    the   Great    Frederick,    he 
'•  II-    is  the  right  sort  of   man  for  a  kinir,    for   he  has  a  deal    ol 
the  devil  in  him."    This  set  me  to  think  if  a  system  o(  govern- 
ment could    not  exist  that  did  not  require  the  de\  il,    and  I  SUC- 
d  without  ;in\    In  Ip  from    any  body.      It    is    a    great    deal 

may  be  learned   from  absurdity,  and  I  expect  to  learn  - 
thing  froi  W  I  do,  I  will  let  him  know 

it  in  the  Public  Advert 

In  tin  conclusion  of  the  piece  of  nunc  m  hich  Mr.  Ch<  etham 
has  romited    bis  spleen  upon,    I    threw    out  Bome    repi 

Ctising    t!  3    in   arms 

am!  artillery,  thai   tiny   might   be  prepared    to  defend    N 
York,    should    it    be    attacked,    were    continual!)   employing 
themseli < -  on   in 

projects  of  obi  -  is  Mr.  I  hcethain   supposed   hii 

included  in  ti  d  he  thought  right,) 

•i.    hut    in    doing  this, 
1  s,  he  1m  tia\  cd  his  want  of  knoM  I- 
both     as     to     ;  the    tinx 

'•I  would  i"  Mr.  Cheelham,  "charge  with  c< 

that  gentleman,   (meaning  me,)   who,   in  the  'times  that 
men's  souls,1  stuck  llj  t<»  hi<  pen  in  ■  safe  retreat, 

am!  tndled  ;»  muslu  1  ofleni 

B3  tli,-  h,  Mr.  Cheethsm  must  have  supposed,  thai 

when   I  ited   from  PhUadelphii  to  Baltimore 

the  M tunes  that  tried  men's  souls,*1  that  I  retreated  with  them 
Mr\    t«.  the  <  '1  iniiiitn  1  •  ign  All'.n 

In  the  first  place,  kh<  Cornmitb  e  (      1 '  ■  -      1  Afleii    did  not 

•i.it  time. 

In  the  next   pla<  I       rred  in  the  snnj  the  wind.-  <>r  the 

u  time  that  tried  m<  lis,"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
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Soon  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  July  4,  1776, 
congress  recommended  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  to 
be  called  the  flying  camp,  because  it  was  to  act  wherever 
necessary,  should  be  formed  from  the  militia  and  volunteers 
of  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  I  went  with  one 
division  from  Pennsylvania,  under  General  Roberdeau.  We 
were  Btationed  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  afterwards  at  Bergen; 
and  when  the  time  of  the  flying  camp  expired,  and  they  went 
home,    I    went     to    Fort     Lee,    and     served     as    aid-de-camp   to 

Greene,    who  commanded  at   Port    Lee,  and   was  with   him 

through  the  whole  of  the  black  times  of  that  trying  campaign. 

I  began  the  first  number  of  the  Crisis,   beffinning  with  the 

well-known  expression,  ("These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 

BOuls,")  at  Newark,  upon  the  retreat  from  Fort  Lee,  and  con- 
tinued writing  it  at  e\  cry  place  w  e  stopt  at,  and  had  it  printed  at 

Philadelphia  the  10th  of  December,  six  days  before  the  taking 
the  Ih  t  Trenton,   which,  with  the  affair  at  Princeton, 

tin    week  after,   put  an  end  to  the  black  times. 

It    therefore    is    not    tine,    that    I    stuck    to  m\    pen  in  a  safe 

retreal  with  congress  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  in  the 
11  times  that  tried  men'.-  souls."  But,  if  I  had  done  so,  I 
should  not  have  published  the  cowardice  James  Cheetham  has 
done.  In  speaking  of  the  affair  of  the  Driver  sloop  of  war,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he  Baid  in  his  paper;  if  the  Driver 

atid  her  comrades    should   take    into  their  heads    to    come  here, 

(New-York,)   we  must  submit.     What  abominable  cowardice, 

for  a  man  to  ha\  e  such  a  thought  in  his  mind,  that  a  city  con- 
taining twent}  thousand  able-bodied  men,  numbers  of  them  as 
stout  in  person  as  himself,  should  submit  to  a  sloop  of  war 
Containing  about  a  hundred  and  lift}    men. 

A  her  this,  Mr.  Chretham  will  take  care  how  he  attacks  old 
revolutionary  characters,  whose  undiscouraged  intrepidity,  in 
the  "times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  made  a  home  for  him  to 
come  to. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

New-York,  Avg.  21,  1807. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

TO  DR.  MITCHELL,  SENATOR  FOR  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW-YORK, 

WRITTEN    IMMEDIATELY   SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  DISCHARGE 
OF  AARON   BURR. 


Whereas  time,  experience,  and  circumstances,  have  shown 
that  the  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  establishes 
the  judiciary,  is  rague  and   defective,  and  requires  amendment. 

According  to  that  article,  the  jadges  hold  their  offices  dur- 
that  is,  on  the  ■'  behaviour.     Yet  the  Con- 

stitution has  not  authorized  any  power  to  take  cognisance  of 
that  good    behaviour,  or   the   breach  of  it.      Every   law,   and  a 

-  the  supreme  law,  point  out  the  mode  of  red 
at  the  tame  time  thai  it  specifies  the  offence.     But  the  Federal 
Constitution   is   defective   in    this    important  particular.     This 
being  die  ease,  therefore  resolved, 

That  the  following  amendment  to  the  article  In  the  Federal 
I       -titution,  which  establishes  the  judiciary,  he  proposed te 

the  States  severally,  for  their  concurrence  therein  ;  that  is 
te  -ay, 

That  after  ilie  words  Si  they  now  stand  in  the  article,  "  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  office.* 
during  good  behaviour,"  to  add,  but  for  reasonable  cause,  which 
shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  the  President 

may  remove  any  of  them,  on  the  address  of  a  majority  of  both 

houses  of  C&ngTi 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  people  of  the  United 

States  bare  DO  ihare  in  the  appointment  of  judges,  nor  any 
control  over  them  afterwards.  And  if  their  representative  in 
Congress  have  DO  Cognisance  of  judges  as  to  good  behaviour, 
the  judiciary   may  become   domineering  or  dangerous.      They 
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lie  open  to  the  intrigues  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  any  corrupt 
party  in  the  States  associated  with  that  enemy,  or  projecting  a 
separation  of  the  union.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  those  who 
formed  the  Constitution,  never  thought  of  this,  when  they  made 
the  judges  independent  of  our  own  executive. 

Your's, 

THOMAS  PAINE. 
August,  1807. 


REPRIMAND  TO  JAMES  CHEETHAM. 


If  James  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  New-York  American  Citi- 
zen, thinks  to  draw  me  into  a  controversy  with  him,  he  is 
greatly  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  him  too  cheap ; 
and  his  well  known  character  for  abuse  and  black-guarding, 
renders  any  altercation  with  him  dishonourable  ;  and  besides 
this,  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  my  time  to  put  his  blunders 
to  rights.  He  cannot  write  without  blundering,  neither  can 
he  write  truth,  of  which  I  will  give  another  instance. 

He  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first  part  of 
Rights  of  Man,  and  then  grounds  a  false  assertion  upon  it. 

"  Every  age  and  generation  must  be  as  free  to  act  for  itself, 
in  all  -  and  generations  that  preceded  it.    The 

vanity  and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the  grave,  is  the 
most   ridiculous   and    insolent   of  all    tyrannies.      Man    hai 
property  in  man,  neither  has  one  generation  a  property  in  the 
generation  that  is  to  follow." 

Mr.  Cheetham  having  made  this  short  quotationt  says,  "Mr. 
Paine  here  and  there  glances  at  the  absurdity  of  hereditary  go- 
vernment, but  the  passage  just  quoted  is  the  only  attempt  at 
argument  against  it  contained  in  the  Rights  of  Man." 

Is  James  Chcchham  an  idiot,  or  has  the  envy  and  malignity 
of  his  mind  possessed  him  with  a  spirit  of  wilful  lying  ? 

The  short  passage  he  has  quoted,  (which  is  taken  from  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph,)  is  on  the  third,  and  in  some  editions 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  first  part  of  Rights  of  Man.  It 
contains  a  general  principle,  on  which  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments against  hereditary  succession  are  founded  in  the  pro- 
of that  work. 

If  Mr.  Cheetham  had  looked  further  into  the  work,  Rights 
of  Man,  he  would  have  come  to  a  paragraph  ending  with  the 
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expression,  "  Hereditary  succession  cannot  be  established  as 
a  legal  thing-."     The  work  then  goes  on  to  say, 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  decision  on  this  head, 
(that  is,  that  hereditary  succession  cannot  be  established  as  a 
legal  thing,)  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  generation  which  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  family  with  hereditary  powers,  apart 
and  separate  from  the  generations  which  are  to  follow,  and  also 
to  consider  the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with 
respect  to  succeeding  generations. 

"  The  generation  which  selects  a  person  and  puts  him  at  the 
head  of  its  government  with  the  title  of  king,  or  any  other  dis- 
tinction, acts  its  own  choice,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  as  a  free 
agent  for  itself.  The  person  so  set  up  is  not  hereditary,  but 
selected  and  appointed,  and  the  generation  which  sets  him  up 
do  not  live  under  an  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  go- 
vernment of  its  own  choice  and  establishment.  Were  the  ge- 
neration which  sets  him  up,  and  the  person  so  set  up,  to  live 
forever,  it  never  could  become  hereditary  succession  ;  and,  of 
consequence,  hereditary  succession  can  only  take  place  on  the 
death  of  the  first  parties. 

"  As,  therefore,  hereditary  succession  is  out  of  the  question 
with  respect  to  the  first  generation,  we  have  now  to  consider 
the  character  in  which  that  generation  acts  with  respect  to  the 
commencing  generation,  and  to  all  succeeding  ones. 

"  It  assumes  a  character  to  which  it  has  neither  right  nor 
title.  It  changes  itself  from  a  legislator  to  a  testator,  and  af- 
fects to  make  its  will,  which  is  to  have  operation  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  makers,  to  bequeath  the  government;  and  it  not 
only  attempts  to  bequeath,  but  to  establish  over  the  succeeding 
generation  a  new  and  different  form  of  government  from  that 
under  which  itself  lived.  Itself,  as  already  observed,  lived  not 
under  a  hereditary  government,  but  under  a  government  of  its 
own  choice  and  establishment,  and  it  now  attempts,  by  virtue 
of  a  will  and  testament,  which  it  has  not  authority  to  make,  to 
take  from  the  commencing  generation,  and  all  succeeding  ones, 
the  right  and  free  agency  by  which  itself  acted." 

Now,  without  giving  any  further  extracts  from  the  work, 
Rights  of  Man,  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  succession,  what 
is  here  given  ought  to  cover  James  Cheetham  with  shame  for 
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the  falsehood  he  has  advanced.  But  as  a  man  who  has  no  sense 
of  honour,  has  no  sense  of  shame,  Mr.  Cheetham  will  be  able 
to  read  this  with  an  unblushing  front. 

Several  writers  before  Locke  had  remarked  on  the  absurdity 
of  hereditary  succession,  but  there  they  stopped.  Buchanan, 
a  Scots  historian,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Locke,  reproaches  Malcomb  II.  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  fa- 
ther, Kenethus,  for  making  the  crown  of  Scotland  hereditary 
in  his  family,  "  by  which  means,"  says  Buchanan,  "  the  king- 
dom must  frequently  be  possessed  by  a  child  or  a  fool ;  whereas 
before,  the  Scots  used  to  make  choice  of  that  prince  of  the 
royal  family  that  was  best  qualified  to  govern  and  protect  his 
people." 

But  I  know  of  no  author,  nor  of  any  work,  before  Common 
Sense  and  Rights  of  Man  appeared,  that  lias  attacked  and  ex- 
posed hereditary  succession  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  which 
is  the  strongest  of  all  grounds  to  attack  it  upon  ;  for  if  the 
right  to  set  it  updo  not  exist,  and  that  it  dors  not  is  certain, 
because  it  is  establishing  I  form  of  government,  not  for  thrni- 
§elvest  but  for  a  future  race  of  people,  all  discussion  upon  the 
subject  ends  at  once.  But  James  Cheetham  has  not  sense 
enough  to  see  this. 

He  has  got  ■amathfng  hi  Hi  head  about  Locke,  and  he 
keeps  it  th<  re,  for  lie  does  nol  giTSj  a  tingle  quotation  from  him 
to  support  the  random  assertion  he  makes  concerning  Locke. 

41  It  is  to  Locke  in  particular,  (says  Cheetham*)  who  wrote  his 
incomparable  essay  on  government  in  1680,  that  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  for  those  political  lights  which  conducted  us 
to  our  revolution." 

This  is  both  libellous  and  false.  The  revolutionary  contest 
began  in  an  opposition  to  the  assumed  right  of  the  British  par- 
liament M  to  kind  America  in  a  If  esses  whatsoever"  and  there 

can  he  nothing  in  Locke,  who  wrote  in  lt»s(.).  that  ran  have  re- 
ference to  such  I  case.  The  tax  upon  tea,  winch  brought  on 
hostilities,  was  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  IJritish  go- 
vernment to  enforce  the  practice  of  that  assumed  right,  which 
was  called  the  declaratory  act.  James  Cheetham  talks  of  times 
and  circumstances  he  knows  nothing  of,  for  he  did  not  come 
here  till   several   years  after  the  war;  yet  in  speaking  of  the 
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revolution,  he  uses  the  words  we,  and  us,  and  our  revolution. 
It  is  common  in  England,  in  ridiculing  self-conceited  import- 
ance, to  say,  What  a  long  tail  our  cat  has  got ! 

The  people  of  America,  in  conducting  their  revolution, 
learned  nothing  from  Locke  ;  nor  was  his  name,  or  his  work, 
ever  mentioned  during  the  revolution,  that  I  know  of.  The 
case  America  was  in  was  a  new  one,  without  any  former  exam- 
ple, and  the  people  had  to  find  their  way  as  well  as  they  could 
by  the  lights  that  arose  among  themselves,  of  which  I  can  ho- 
nestly and  proudly  say,  I  did  my  part.  Locke  was  employed 
by  the  first  settlers  of  South  Carolina  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
government  for  that  province,  but  it  was  such  ati  inconsistent 
aristocratical  thing,  that  it  was  rejected.  Perhaps  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham  does  not  know  of  this,  but  he  may  know  it  if  he  will 
inquire. 

Mr.  Cheetham  hypocritically  says,  "  I  advise  Mr.  Paiue,  as 
a  friend,  to  write  no  more." 

In  return  for  this  civility  in  words,  I  will  inform  him  of 
something  for  his  good,  which  is,  that  he  has  been  going  down 
hill  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republicans  for  a  long  time  past. 
Good  principles  will  defend  themselves ;  but  the  abuse  and 
scurrility  in  Cheetham's  paper  has  given  very  general  offence 
to  his  subscribers.  Another  complaint  is,  that  his  paper  is 
not  a  newspaper.  It  does  not  give  the  news  from  Europe  till 
it  becomes  old  in  every  other  paper.  There  are,  perhaps,  two 
causes  for  this :  as  a  John  Bull,  he  docs  not  like  the  news 
from  Europe  ;  and  as  a  dabbler  in  scribbling,  he  prefers  filling 
his  paper  with  his  own  stuff. 

If  is  probable  he  will  be  called  upon,  to  explain  on  what 
ground  of  compromise  (for  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  compro- 
mise) the  intimacy  between  him  and  the  anglo  Irish  emissary 
Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  began  and  continued.  He  is  now  giv- 
ing symptoms  of  becoming  a  successor  of  Cullen,  as  Cullen  was 
the  successor  of  Cobbet.  As  there  is  now  a  well-conducted 
Republican  paper  established  in  New-York,  (the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser,) Mr.  Cheetham  cannot  have  the  same  range  for  his 
scurrility  he  had  before. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Sept.  5,  1907. 


CHEETJIAM  AND  HIS  TORY  PAPER.* 


Cheetham  is  frequently  giving  symptoms  of  being  the  suc- 
cessor of  Cullen,  alias  Carpenter,  as  Cullen  was  the  sue* 
of  Cobbet,  alias  Porcupine.     Like   him,  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  a  quarrel  with  France  for  the  benefit 
of  England. 

In  his  paper  of  Tuesday.  Sept.  ^*2,  he  has  a  long  abusive 
piece  against  France,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks"  on  the 
speech  of  the  Arch  Chancellor  of  France  to  the  French  Se- 
nate. This  is  a  matter  that  Cheetham,  as  an  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizen,  has  no  business  with  ;  and  as  a  John  Hull  it  is  im- 
pertinence in  him  to  come  here  to  spit  out  his  venom  against 
France.  But  Cheetham  cannot  lire  without  quarrelling,  nor 
write  without  abuse.  Il<  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Republicans, 
whose  principle  ia  to  lite  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions* and  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any. 

Cheetham  seems  to  regrel  that  peace  if  made  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  he  shows  his  spleen  against  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing roundabout  scurrilous  paragraph. 

44  The  people  of  France  (says  he)  now  breathe  the  air  of 
I"  n  e,  under  slavery,  closer,  more  systematic,  military  and  uni- 
versal, (Cheetham  knows  nothing  about  it,)  than  that  with  which 

they  were  overwhelmed  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  long 

continued  calamity."  Thii  i-  spoken  exactly  in  the  character 
of  a  stupid  prejudiced  John  Hull,  who,  shut  up  in  ]\\<  island, 
and     ignorant    of  the    world,    supposes    all    nation-    alaves    but 

themselves;  whereaa  those  at  ■  distance  can  see,  thai  of  all 

people  enslaved  by  their  own  governments,    none  are  so  much 

so  as  the  people  of  England.     Had  cheetham  staid  in  England 

till  this  time,  he  would  have  had  to  shoulder  a  mu.sket,  and  this 
would   have  been   dreadful  to  him,  for,  as  all   bullies  arc  cow- 

*  This  piece  \va.s  the  can  ael  between  Cheetham  and  Frank  . 
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ards,  the  smell  of  gunpowder  would  be  as  horrid  to  Cheetham, 
as  the  scent  of  a  skunk  to  other  animals. 

The  danger  to  which  the  city  of  New-York  was  exposed, 
by  the  continual  abuse  of  France  in  such  papers  as  Cullen's, 
was,  that  the  French  government  might  be  induced  to  consider 
the  city  of  New-York  as  a  British  colony,  such  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  exclude  her  from  the  commerce 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  she  has  excluded  Britain. 
Cheetham  is  following  the  footsteps  of  Cullen. 

The  French  nation,  under  all  its  changes  of  government,  has 
always  behaved  in  a  civil  and  friendly  manner  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  cause  of  dispute  with  France.  It  was 
by  the  aid  of  France  in  men,  money,  and  ships,*  that  the  revolu- 
tion and  independence  of  the  United  States  were  so  completely 
established,  and  it  is  scarcely  sufferable  that  a  prejudiced  and 
surly-tempered  John  Bull  should  fix  himself  among  us  to  abuse 
a  friendly  power. 

Sept.  25,  1807. 

*  Six  thousand  French  troops  under  General  Rochambeau,  and  thirty- 
one  Bail  of  the  line  under  Admiral  De  Grasse,  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  at  York  Town,  Virginia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war. 


NOTE  TO  CHEETHAM. 


Mr.  Cheetiiam,  Oc:.  87,  1^07. 

(JlfLXSfl    yOU    make    a    public    apology    for    the  abuse    ami 

I  in  \  (Mir  paper  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  '-27.  res  I 

v.  ill  proi  ii  for  1  \  in Lf- 

It  Is  by  your  talent  fur  abuse  and  falsehood,  thai  you  have 
brought  so  many  prosecutions  on  ymir  back.  ^  <>u  cannot  even 
state  truth  without  running  it  to  falsehood      There  was  matter 

(•nun.  M  Lewis  without  going  a  syllable  beyond 

the  truth. 

tiiomas  rviNi: 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW-YORK 


In  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Oc- 
tober 9,  after  liis  mentioning  that  he  did  not  expect  the  Revenge 

back  under  a  month  from  that  date,  adds,  "  In  the  mean  time, 
all  the  little  ci  rev  instances  coming  to  our  knowledge  CLTe  1M- 
f<lV OUT dblc  to  our  wishes  for  peace." 

As  this  mighl  he  useful  information  to  men  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  and  who  had  no  guide  to  go  hv,  whether 

I  ml  out  their  vcss(  Is,  or  not,  I  mentioned  it  to  BUCh  oi 
ni\  Republican  friends  as  ci  lied  to  see  me  ;  and  that  the  infor- 
mation, if  80  useful,  might  not  lie  confined  to  one  distinction  of 

men  only,  I  mentioned  it  also  to  Mi-.  Coleman,  of  the  Evening 

Post,  who  came  to  me  on  account  of  a  piece  \  sent  1dm,  con- 
cerning Cheetham's  insulting  message  to  Mi.  Frank,  of  the 
Public  Advertiser.     How  it  got  into  tin    uewspapere  I  know 

not  ;  Mr.  Col  ci  nan,  I   lUppOSO,  can  n'w  e  the  he- 1  account  of  that. 
Cheeth  tin  then  published  a  most  abusive  piece  in  his  paper, 
and  in  his  \  ulgar  stj  le  of  la  lid,  "  Paint  has  told  a  lief* 

and  then  insinuated  as  if  I  had  forged  t!>"  tetter.  It  is  by  his 
propensitj  to  blackguarding  and  lying,  thai  he  has  brought  so 
many  prosecutions  on  lis  back.  He  says  he  has  nine.  He 
will  now  have  one  more.     If  an  unprincipled  bull}    cannot  be 

cud,   he  can   he  punished. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Nov.  20,  1S07. 


THE  EMISSARY  CIIEETHAM. 


CheethaM  can  now  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
British  emissary,  or  successor  to  the  impostor  Cullen,  alias 
Carpenter,  whom  Cheetham  handed  out  in  his  newspaper,  as  a 
gentlemanly  sort  of  a  man.  Cheetham  finding  the  Republi- 
cans are  casting  him  olf,  is  holding  out  signs  to  be  employed  as 
a  British  partisan* 

Cheetham,  in  his  papers  of  Dec.  29  and  30,  has  two  long 
pieces  about  the  embargo,  which  he  labours  to  prove  LS  not 
laid  in  consequence  of  My  dispute  with  England,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  imperious  demands  on  the  part  o(  France. 
This  John  Bull  is  an  idiot  in  diplomatic  affairs. 

Cheetham  >a\  <,  "Mr.  Monroe'*  dispatches,  whicfa  were  laid 
before  Congress,  and  which  Congress  Concluded  did  not  au- 
thorizt  an  embargo,  are  dated  London.  Oct.  IOlh.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Congress,  (continues  Cheetham.)  and  I  \enturo  to  My 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  an  immediate  u  ar  with  England  wa<  therefore 
by  no  means  probabh 

Cheetham  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  giving  false  in- 
formation, that  truth  is  to  him  like  a  foreign  languagt 

The  President  laid  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Monroe,  of  Oct. 

10th,  before  Congress  \    but  a-   they  were    in    daily  expectation 
of  later    information   by  the    arrival  of   the    Revenge  BCl tier, 

and  alto  <>f  the  personal  arrival1  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Coi 

Ceived    it    as    preparatory    information,  but  came  to  no   conclu- 
sion on  their  contents. 

Cheetham  sa\  s.  that  the  Leopard,  which  brought  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's dispatches,  i ■<"  Oct.  10th,  sailed  from  London  on  the  Kith 
of  October,  and  that  the  Revenue  sailed  from  London  for  Cher- 
burgh,  on  the  same  day,  at  which    time,    says   Chcelbam,  there 

was  no  probability  of  an  immediate  war  with  England* 

In  a  letter  I   received  from  London,  dated  Oct.  15th,  and 
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which  I  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Aurora,  and  in  the  New- 
York  Public  Advertiser,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  British 
ministry,  says,  "  Their  cup  of  iniquity  is  nearly  full,  they  only 
want  to  go  to  war  with  America  to  fill  it  up  ;  and  it  is  the  opi- 
nion here  (London)  that  that  measure  is  resolved  on.  They 
will  make  no  concessions  unless  it  be  to  deceive."  The  letter 
is  dated  one  day  before  the  Revenge  sailed  from  London,  and 
I  suppose  came  by  the  Revenge :  yet  Cheetham  tells  his 
readers  there  was  then  no  probability  of  a  war  with  America. 
Cheetham's  information  is  never  entitled  to  credit. 

When  the  Revenge  sailed  with  the  President's  proclamation, 
and  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  writer  of  this  knows 
she  was  ordered  to  come  from  London  to  France.  It  was  ex- 
pected she  would  be  detained  in  the  two  countries  about  a 
month,  and  be  back  here  about  the  16th  of  November. 

Her  coming  from  London  to  France,  would  give  Mr.  Monroe 
the  opportunity  (for  foreign  ministers  do  not  correspond  by 
post,  but  by  express)  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  at 
Paris,  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  British  ministry. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Revenge  at  Cherburgh,  a  French 
port  on  the  Channel,  General  Armstrong  sent  circular  letters 
to  the  American  Consuls  in  France,  to  hasten  the  departure  of 
the  American  vessels  as  fast  as  possible.  Several  paragraphs 
in  the  English  newspapers,  and  which  have  been  copied  into 
the  American  papers,  stated,  that  the  British  ministry  intended 
to  seize  American  vessels  coming  to,  or  going  from,  any  port  in 
France.  As  Mr.  Monroe  would  get  knowledge  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Thomas  Paine,  of  Oct.  15th,  he 
would  communicate  it  to  General  Armstrong,  at  Paris  ;  and 
this  accounts  for  General  Armstrong's  circular  letter,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Revenge  schooner  from  London. 

If  Britain  put  her  threat  in  force,  that  of  taking  American 
vessels  going  to  or  coming  from  France,  it  is  probable  the 
French  government  will  retaliate,  and  take  American  vessels 
going  to  or  coming  from  England ;  and  this  resolution  on  the 
part  of  France,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevent  American 
vessels  being  taken,  because  Britain,  by  setting  the  example, 
will  suffer  more  by  it  than  France. 
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The  British  blockading  decree,  that  of  seizing  neutral  ves- 
sels going  to  or  from  France,  was  to  have  been  published  on 
the  14th  of  November,  but  the  news  from  London  of  the  14th, 
by  the  Jane,  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The  apprehension  of  re- 
taliation has,  most  probably,  stopped  the  British  ministry  in 
their  career. 

Jan.  7,  1808. 


TO  THE  FEDERAL  FACTION 


You  are  going  the  right  way  to  ruin  the  country — and  you 
are  such  blind  politicians,  you  have  not  discernment  enough 
to  see  it.  The  United  States  have  nourished,  unrivalled  in 
commerce,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  it  is  not  a  permanent 
state  of  things.  It  arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
and  most  probably  will  change  at  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
The  Federalists  give  provocation  enough  to  promote  it. 

The  great  probability  is,  that  when  the  present  war  ends, 
Buonaparte  will  establish  a  navigation  act  for  France  and  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  not  permit  any  foreign  articles  to  be 
brought  to  those  countries,  but  such  as  are  produced  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessel  belongs  that  brings  them.  This  is  the 
plan  the  English  navigation  act  goes  upon.  Before  that  act 
was  passed,  the  Dutch  used  to  be  the  carriers  for  the  English 
nation  ;  but  this  act  put  a  stop  to  it.  Buonaparte  says  he  wants 
ships,  commerce,  and  colonies.  By  following  this  plan,  he  will 
get  them,  and  also  sailors  to  man  them,  and  the  Dutch  will  be- 
come the  principal  carriers  of  the  European  countries. 

As  this  will  most  probably  be  the  case,  can  any  thing  be  more 
unwise  and  foolish,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  faction, 
who  are  continually  abusing  and  blackguarding  France  and 
Buonaparte,  and  putting  them  in  a  fit  disposition  to  cut  short 
American  commerce  ?  There  is  nobody  that  has  gone  further 
in  this  style  of  abuse  and  ignorance  than  the  impostor  Cheet- 
ham  ;  but  he  has  run  his  length,  and  is  now  posted  in  every 
meeting  in  the  city,  as  a  professed  British  hireling  would  be. 

Thomas  Paine  wrote  to  J n  F s,  from  New  Rochelle, 

three  or  four  years  ago,  desiring  him  to  show  that  letter  to  De 
Witt  Clinton,  in  which  Mr.  Paine  gave  his  opinion  of  Cheetham, 
that  "  in  religion  he  was  a  hypocrite,  and  in  politics  a  John 
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Bull ;"  that  is,  an  ignorant,  conceited,  headstrong  Englishman; 

but  J n  F s,  who  is  not  a  strong-minded  man,  wrote 

Mr.  Paine  an  apology  for  not  doing  it.    He  has  since  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  did  not. 

The  ward  meetings  have  done  exceedingly  risrht  in  posting 
Cheetham.  The  people  in  the  country  and  abroad  will  now 
know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  popular  Republican  party, 
and  that  he  is  an  English  impostor. 

I  cannot  pay  the  same  compliments  to  the  general  adminis- 
tration, nor  to  the  government  of  the  state  of  New-York. 
They  still  continue  Cheetham  their  printer.    Thh  in  ap- 

pearance thai  they  encourage  him  in  his  abuse  of  France  and 
the  French  government.      Our  professed  maxim  is,  "lo  H 
peace  wiik  all  nations;" but  this  is  an  indecent  violation  of 
that  principle, 

T P E. 

Avgust  Z\  1^<H 
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TO  THE   HONOURABLE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

New- York,  January  21,  1806. 
The  purport  of  this  address  is  to  state  a  claim  I  feel  myself 

entitled  to  make  on  the  United  States,  leaving  it  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  decide  on  its  worth  and  its  merits. 
The  case  is  as  follows : — 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780,  the  continental 
motley  had  become  so  depreciated,  a  paper  dollar  not  being 
more  than  a  cent,  that  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

As  the  United  States  were  then  in  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  nee<  Bsary  to  make  France  acquainted  with  our  real 

situation.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  letter  to  Count  Vergenncs, 
stating nndisguisedly  the  true  case,  concluding  with  the  request 

whether  France  could  not  either  as  a  subsidy  or  a  loan  supply 
the  United  States  with  a  million  sterling*  and  continue  that 
supply  annually  during  the  war. 

I  showed  the  letter  to  If.  Marbois,  secretary  to  the  French 
minister.  His  remark  upon  it  was,  that  a  million  sent  out  of 
the  nation  exhausted  it  more  than  ten  millions  spent  in  it.  I 
then  showed  it  to  Ralph  Isard,  member  of  Congress  for  South 
Carolina,  lie  borrowed  the  letter  of  me,  and  said,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  do  something  about  it  in  Congress. 

Accordingly,  Congress  appointed  Colonel  John  Laurens, 
then  aid  to  General  Washington,  to  go  to  France  and  make  re- 
presentation of  our  situation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
assistance.  Colonel  Laurens  wished  to  decline  the  mission, 
and  that  Congress  would  appoint  Colonel  Hamilton,  which 
Congress  did  not  choose  to  do. 

Colonel  Laurens  then  came  to  state  the  case  to  me.     He 
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said  he  was  enough  acquainted  with  the  military  difficulties  of 
the  army,  but  that  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  with  political 
affairs,  nor  with  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  but,  said  he,  if 
you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  accept,  which  I  agreed  to  do,  and 
did  do. 

W'c  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Alliance  frigate,  Captain 
Barry,  the  beginning  of  February,  1781,  and  arrived  at  L'Ori- 
ent  the  beginning  of  March.     The   aid   obtained  from  France 

-ix  million  livres  as  a  p  md   ten   millions  as  a  loan 

borrowed  in  Holland  on    the  security  of  France.     V> 
from  Brest  in  the  French  Resolve  frigate  the  1st  of  June,  and 
arrived  at  Boston   the  25th  of  g  frith  us  two 

millions  and  a  half  in  silver,  and  conroying  a  ship  and  a  brig 
laden  with  clothing  and  military  stores.  The  money  was 
transported  in  -  to  the    national   bank  at  Phila- 

ita,  which   enabled   the  army!  to  York  Town  to 

attaek,    in    conjunction  with  I'  !    army  under  Koeham- 

1>»  an.  th"  British  army  and  \-  I   nerer  had  a 

rent  for  this  -  I  i  ntitled,  :<-  the  eounl 

now  in  a  state  of  prosperity  . 

As  to  my  political  works,  beginning  with  the  pamphlet 
I  rinning   i 

Which    aw 

the  presidon!  and  i  dent  both  i  orki 

done  from  principle ,  I  cannot  dishonour  that  principle  by  ask- 
ing anj  reward  for  them.     Tin-  country  has  been  benefited  by 

them,  ami    I    make    myself  happy  in    tin-    km  •  >[    it.       It 

is  how  <  I  l  !,  that    the    mnc 

of  A miii  n  t<»  hart  How ed  b  i  m  of  go- 

icnt  modelled  after  tin-  corrnpl  systi  in  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, it  WOUld    not    h;  w  ith  the 
ardour  it  did.      It  Btablish  the  n 

sent.i  ment,  as  the  \  |  It    w  ill  ihow, 

that  was  the   leading  principle  with  me  in  writii 

and  all  my  Other  v.  ork  -,  during  the  pr<»Lri« ISS  of  the  revolution  : 

And  I  followed  t!.  principle  in   writing  the   Kinhts  of 

Man  in  England. 

TL<  re    ll    a    n  -  lire  of  the    I  '  while   they  sat   at 

York,  ofa  grant  i 
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solve  is  put  in  handsome  language,  but  it  has  relation  to  a  mat- 
ter which  it  does  not  express.  Elbridge  Gerry  Avas  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  brought  in  the  resolve.  If  Congress 
should  judge  proper  to  refer  this  memorial  to  a  committee,  I 
will  inform  that  committee  of  the  particulars  of  it. 

I  have  also  to  state  to  Congress,  that  the  authority  of  the 
old  Congress  was  become  so  reduced  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  war,  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the  states  together.  Con- 
could  do  no  more  than  recommend,  of  which  the  states 
frequently  took  no  notice,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  never  uni- 
formly. 

After  the  failure  of  tin1  live  per  cent,  duty,  recommended  by 
Congress  to  pay  tin-  interest  of  a  loan  to  be  borrowed  in  Hol- 
land, I  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  minister  for  fo- 
reign aifairs,  and  Robert  Morris,  minister  of  finance,  and  pro- 
posed a  method  for  getting  over  the  whole  difficulty  at  once, 
which  was  by  adding  a  continental  legislature  to  Congress,  who 
should  be  empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  union,  instead  of 
recommending  them.  As  the  method  proposed  met  with  their 
full  approbation,  I  held  myself  in  reserve  to  take  the  subject 
up  whenever  a  direct  occasion  occurred. 

In  a  conversation  afterwards  with  Governor  Clinton  of  New 
York,  now  vice-president,  it  was  judged,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  my  <:<>m^  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  any  miscon- 
struction of  my  motive  or  object,  it  woidd  be  best  that  I  receiv- 
ed nothing  from  Congress,  but  leave  it  to  the  states,  individu- 
ally, to  make  me  wbat  acknowledgment  they  pleased. 

The  state  of  New-York  made  me  a  present  of  a  farm, 
which,  since  my  return  to  America,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  Bell  :*  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  voted  me  five  hundred 
pounds,  their  currency.  But  none  of  the  states  to  the  east- 
ward of  New-York,  nor  to  the  south  of  Philadelphia,  ever 
made  me  the  least  acknowledgment.  They  had  received  be- 
nefits from  me,  which  they  accepted,  and  there  the  matter 
end t'd.  This  story  will  not  tell  in  history.  All  the  civilized 
world  knows  I  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  United  States, 

♦  To  Mr.  Shute,  in  1806,  but  as  Mr.  Shute  died  shortly  after,  and  his 
widow  ibimd  it  to  be  an  inconvenience,  Paine,  at  her  solicitation,  took 
it  back. 
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and  have  generously  given  away  talents  that  would  have  made 
me  a  fortune. 

I  much  question  if  an  instance  is  to  "be  found  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  of  a  man  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the 
cause  he  took  up,  that  of  independence  and  the  establishment 
of  the  representative  system  of  government,  and  who  sought 
neither  place  nor  office  after  it  was  established,  that  p< 
in  the  same  undeviating  principles  as  I  have  done  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  dangers  and 
inconveniences,  of  which  I  have  had  my  share. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  CONGRESS. 


New-York,  Feb.  14,  1808. 
Citizen  Representatives, 

In  my  memorial  to  congress  of  the  21st  of  January,  I  spoke 
of  a  resolve  of  the  old  congress  of  three  thousand  dollars  to 
me,  and  said  that  the  resolve  had  relation  to  a  matter  it  did  not 
express;  that  Elbridge  Gerry  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  brought  in  that  resolve,  and  that  if  congress  referred  the 
memorial  to  a  committee,  I  would  write  to  that  committee,  and 
inform  them  of  the  particulars  of  it.  It  has  relation  to  my 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  Silas  Deane  and  Beaumarchais.  The 
case  is  as  follows  : 

When  I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  committee  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  all  the  papers  of  the  secret  committee,  none  of 
which  had  been  seen  by  congress,  came  into  my  hands.  I 
MW  by  the  correspondence  of  that  committee  with  persons 
in  Europe,  particularly  with  Arthur  Lee,  that  the  stores 
which  Silas  Deane  and  Bcaiunarchais  pretended  they  had 
purchased,  were  a  present  from  the  court  of  France,  and 
came  out  of  the  king's  arsenals.  But  as  this  was  prior  to  the 
alliance,  and  while  the  English  ambassador  (Stormont)  was 
at  Paris,  the  court  of  France  wished  it  not  to  be  known,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  M  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  or 
some  other  produce,  should  be  sent  to  the  Cape  (Cape  Fran- 
caise)  to  give  it  the  air  of  a  mercantile  transaction,  repeating 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  was  for  a  cover  only,  and  not  for 
payment,  as  the  whole  remittance  was  gratuitous."  See  Ar- 
thur Lee's  letter  to  the  secret  committee.  See  also  B.  Frank- 
lin's. 

Knowing  these  things,  and  seeing  that  the  public  were  de- 
ceived and  imposed  upon  by  the  pretensions  of  Deane,  I 
took  the  subject  up,  and  published  three  pieces  in  Dunlap's 
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Philadelphia  paper,  headed  with  the  title  of  "  Common  Sense 
to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  affairs."  John  Jay  was  then 
President  of  Congress,  Mr.  Laurens  having  resigned  in  dis- 
gust. 

After  the  third  piece  appeared,    I  received   an   order,    dated 
I  iied  John  Jay,   that   "  Thomas  Paine  do  at- 

tend at  the  bar  of  this  house  immediately,"  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Jay  took  up  a  newspaper  and  said,   M  Hero  is  Mr.  Dun- 
paper  of  December  29.     Id  it  is  a  piece  entitled  Common 
to  the  Public  on  Mr.  Deane's  affairs.     I  am  directed  by 
congr  ik  you  if  you  are  the  author."     u  Yes,  Bir,  1  am 

the  author  of  thai  piece.*1     Mr.  Jay  put  the  same  qi  i 
the  other  nd  received  the  lame  lie  then 

.  you  may  withdraw. 
As  gone,  John  Penn,  of    North   I 

!  that  "Thomas  Paine  be  discharged  from  the  offii 
•  iry  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affairs,"  and  pn 
Gouverneur  Morris  seconded  the  motion,  but  it  \\a<  losl  when 
put  to  the  rote,  th<  :  i  linr  equally  divided.    I  then  s 

ess,   requesting  a   hearing,  and   Mr.  Laurent 
motion  for  that  purpose*  which  atived.     The  next  day 

I        i   in  my  resignation,  saying,  that  "as  I  cannot, 
ently  with  my  character  as  i  freeman,  submit  to  b<  \ 
unheard,   therefore,  to  preserve  thai  character  and  maintain 
that  right,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  commit!  m  affairs,  and   I   do  herebj 

the  Ban  I  ."' 

\  .   \  lived  as  well  as  I   could,  hiring  myself  as  a 

clerk  tO    Owen    Middle,    of  Philadelphia,    till    the  legislate 

Penni  appointed   me  clerk  of  the  •  ibly. 

Hut    I    still    went    onwiili    nn    publications   on    D<  an.  ' 

till  the  fraud  became  bo  obvious  that  congn 
of  supporting  him,  and  he  absconded.     Ilr  wrenl  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Virginia,  and  took  shipping  for  France,  and 
o\<  r  to  England,  where  he  died.     Dr.  Cutting  told  me  he  took 
Gouverneur  Morris,  by  waj  of  making  apology   for 
his  conduct   in  thai  affair,  said  to  me,  after  my  return  I 
France  with  Colonel   Laurens,    4t  \\ fll !    we  were  all  duped, 
and  I  among  the  rest.*1 
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As  the  salary  I  had,  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  but  small,  being  only  800  dollars  a  year,  and  as 
that  had  been  fretted  down  by  the  depreciation  to  less  than  a 
fifth  of  its  nominal  value,  I  wrote  to  congress,  then  sitting  at 
New-York,  (it  was  after  the  war,)  to  make  up  the  depreciation 
of  my  salary,  and  also  for  some  incidental  expenses  I  had  been 
at.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Elbridge 
Gerry  \\  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Gerry  then  came  to  me  and  said,  that  the  committee  had 
consulted  on  the  subject,  and  they  intended  to  bring  in  a  hand- 
some report,  bnt  that  they  thought  it  best  not  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  your  letter,  or  make  any  reference  to  Deane's  affair  or 
your  salary.  They  will  indemnify  you,  said  he,  without  it. 
The  case  is,  there  are  some  motions  on  the  journals  of  con- 
.  for  censuring  yon  with  respect  to  Deane's  affair,  which 
cannot  now  be  recalled,  because  they  have  been  printed. 
Therefore,  will  bring  in  a  report  that  will  supersede  them, 
without  mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter. 

Thifl,  citizen  representatives,  is  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
solve of  the  old  COngreSB.  It  was  an  indemnity  to  me  for  some 
injustice  done  me,  for  congress  had  acted  dishonourably  tome. 
However,  1  prevented  Deane's  fraudulent  demand  being  paid, 
and  so  far  the  country  is  obliged  to  me,  but  I  became  the  vic- 
tim of  mj  integrity. 

I  preferred  Btating  this  explanation  to  the  committee,  rather 
than  to  make  it  public  in  my  memorial  to  congress. 

THOMAS  PAINE. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


New-York,  March  7,  1808. 
Sir, 

I    know    not  who  the  committee  of  claims  arc,  but  if 

thcv  were  men  of  younger  standing  than  "  the  times  that  tried 
vu  n*s  foti^,"  and  consequently  too  young  to  know  what  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  at  the  time  I  published  Common 
,  for  I  do  not  hclievc  Independence  would  have  been  de- 
clared had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of  that  work,  tin 
capable  of  judging  of  the  whole  of  the  services  of  Thomas 
Paine.     The  president  and  rice-president  ran  u  in- 

ition  on  those  ml  ilso  can  .Mr.  Bmilie,  who 

.  ah  v  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  at  the  times  [am 
■peaking  o£  He  knows  the  inconveniences  I  was  often  put  to, 
tor  the  oli  1  me  with  ingratitude.     They  m-<  m- 

ed  to  be  disgusted  at    in\    popularity,  and    acted  towards  ii 
t  ri\;'l  instead  of  ■  friend. 

The  explanation  I   sent  to  the  committee,  are- 

iolre  of  the  old  <  while  they  sal  at  New- York,  should 

be  known  but  it  ieemt  to  me  that  the  committee 

:v  thing  to  themselves  and  do  nothing.     If  my  memo- 
rial wai  referred  to  the  committee  of  claims  for  the  purpoi 
losing  it,  it  is  unmanly  policy.     After  so  many  years  of 

vice,  my  heart  gTOU  |  cold  I  \mrrica. 

Yours,  In  friendship, 

I  liovi  \s  PAINE. 

P.  S.  I  repeat  my  request  that  you  would  call  on  the  com- 
mittee of  claims  to  bring  in  their  report,  and  that  congress 
would  decide  upon  it. 
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